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THE OLD CAMP FIRE. 


OW shift the blanket pad before your saddle back you fling, 

And draw your sinch up tighter till the sweat drops from the ring : 
We've a dozen miles to cover ere we reach the next divide. 
Our limbs are stiffer now than when we first set out to ride, 
And worse-—the horses know it, and feel the leg-grip tire— 

Since twenty years ago, old friend, we sought the old camp fire. 


Yes, twenty years! Lord! how we'd track its incense down the trail, 
Through balm of bay and spice of spruce, when eye and car would fail, 
And worn and faint from useless quest we crept, like this, to rest, 

Or, flushed with luck and youthful hope, we rode, like this, abreast. 
Aye! Straighten up, old friend, until the mustang thinks he’s nigher, 
Through looser rein and stirrup strain, the welcome old camp fire. 


You know the shout that would ring out before us down the glade, 
And start the blue jays like a flight of arrows through the shade, 
And sift the thin pine needles down like slanting, shining rain, 
And send the squirrels scampering back to their holes again. 

Until we saw, blue-veiled and dim, or leaping like desire, 

That flame of twenty years ago—which lit the old camp fire. 
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And then that rest on Nature’s breast, when talk had 
dropped, and slow 
The night wind went from tree to tree with challenge 
soft and low !— 
We lay on lazy elbows propped, or stood to stir the 
flame, 
Till up the soaring redwood’s shaft our shadows went 
and came, 
As if to draw us with the sparks, high o’er its 
unseen spire 
To the five stars that kept their ward above the 
old camp fire— 


. Those sentinels whose tranquil watch half soothed, 
half shamed our sleep. 


What recked we then what beasts or men 
“a around might lurk or creep ! 


We lay and heard with listless ears the far-off 
panther’s cry, 

The near coyote’s snarling snap, the grizzly’s 
deep-drawn sigh, 

The brown bear’s blundering human tread, the grey wolves’ yelping choir 

Beyond the magic circle drawn around the old camp fire. 


* * * * * # * 


Well, well! we'll see it once again—we should be near it now ; 

It’s scarce a mile to where the trail strikes off to skirt the slough, 

And then the dip to Indian Spring, the wooded rise and—strange ! 

Yet here should stand the blasted pine that marked our farthest range ; 
And here—what’s this? A ragged swale of ruts and stumps and mire : 
Sure this is not the sacred grove that hid the old camp fire ! 





THE OLD CAMP FIRE. 


Yet here’s the “ blaze” I cut myself, and there’s the stumbling ledge, 
With quartz “ outcrop ” that lay atop, now levelled to its edge, 

And mounds of moss-grown stumps beside the woodman’s rotting chips, 
And gashes in the trampled soil, that gape with dumb red lips. 

And yet above the shattered wreck and ruin, curling higher— 

Ah yes !—still lifts the smoke that marked the welcome old camp fire! 


Perhaps some friend of twenty years still lingers there to raise 

To weary hearts and tired eyes that beacon of old days. 
Perhaps—but stay ; ‘tis gone! and yet once more it lifts as though 
To meet our tardy blundering steps, and seems to move, and lo! 
Whirls by us in a rush of sound—the vanished funeral pyre 

Of hopes and fears that twenty years burnt in the old camp fire! 


For see beyond! The prospect spreads, with chimney, spire, and roof— 
Two iron bands across the trail clank to our mustang’s hoof ; 

Above them leap two spider threads from blackened tree to tree, 

To where the whitewashed station speeds its message to the sca. 

Rein in, old friend! The quest is o’er. The goal of our desire 

Is but the train whose track has lain across the old camp fire! 


BRET HARTE. 
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THE SOUL 


OF DAPHNE. 


P CHAPTER I. 





OR two days and nights snow had fallen un- 
ceasingly. The first day slowly, with large, 
wavering white flakes gleaming through the 
crisp air, as if a beneficent white angel 
were spreading his sheltering wings over 
the little delicate germs of lovely things 
that awaited the passing of the twilight ; 
the second day in slanting whirlwinds of 
numbing wet motes that clung to every 
resisting substance with a silent, ghostly 
persistence, like the touch of Fate. Sky, 
sea, and moor were blurred into a murky, 
yellowish-grey uniformity. It was hard to 
tell where day ended and night began, 
except that every now and then, after many 
hours of this darkness, a watery moon, 
struggling feebly and fitfully through the 
grey pall, cast a sallow tinge over the 
surrounding clouds. But for this the world 
seemed to be asleep, given up to the silent 
ghosts of all the dead who have ever died. 

On the moor the thick soft snow stretched 
for miles without a crease. An army might 
=4 have marched across it without its tread 
| being heard. Its wide, unbroken expanse 
gave it the indescribable mournfulness of 
‘ those melancholy plains seen in dreams, 
where a vague horror spreads and grows 
beneath our gaze, until the whole world is 
embraced in it. 





Over this white desert a man and woman 
were walking. ‘The woman was hanging on 
to the man’s arm, panting a little from the 
exertion of dragging her feet through the 
clinging, woolly mass. Physically, her com- 
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panion appeared to be the weaker of the two, and his slight, boyish figure, with 
its stooping shoulders, made him look shorter than the woman, with her uprightness 
and vigour of movement. Yet where she failed and staggered from the clogging 
weight round her feet, his spring and lightness gave him an advantage, and the 
mere touch of his fingers round her own kept from her all sense of weariness or effort. 

What dim light there was came, not from above, but from the whiteness at their 
feet reflecting the rare gleams of moonlight, and throwing up, now and then, a weird 
pallor on their faces. It showed hers to be full of life and colour, his pale and 
delicate, with strikingly bright, piercing eyes. The clinging touch of their entwined 
fingers bespoke them lovers, and, as a matter of fact, they were a young couple on 
their honeymoon. 

Their gay voices and laughter broke startlingly through the morose silence—a note 
of joy gruesomely out of keeping with the death-like pall that enveloped them. 

“This is the wildest, most ridiculous of your freaks,” said the woman, pausing 
to take breath. “No one but a scatter-brained poet would dream of leaving a warm 
fireside for the sake of wandering blindly into a fog like this. If there were anything 
to see—a storm, some terrific conflict of the elements—one might understand it. But 
snow and mist inspire me with nothing but a sore throat.” 

“You must have some imagination,” answered the young man, in quick, joyous 
tones. “It is an experience to be lost in darkness, ‘alone on a wide, wide’ moor. 
How do we know what the fog is hiding from us? If we had true vision, who can 
say what we might not discover behind the veil? The moor is transfigured ; there 
are spirits around us: you are one—I am one. I cannot see your face, nor you 
mine. And everywhere there is mystery. How do you know that you are you, or 
that Iam I?” 

“Because only you could talk such nonsense. Because these are your fingers, 
forcing me to follow you into all the odd byways of the world. A spirit has no will; 
it could not compe/—it could only urge.” 

He laughed, and loosed her hand. 

“ Now, are you free ?” 

“ Free as air.” 

“ And glad to be free ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, though to nis keen ears it seemed that her voice was 
troubled ; “Yes, glad; but also afraid.” 

He caught her hand again with his long, sensitive fingers, circling it lightly, but 
with a curious magnetic firmness. 

“ And happy ?” 

“O yes; quite happy.” 

He laughed again, boyishly exhilarated. 

“Ah! you are safe with me. Your soul is mine. But it is such a beautiful soul 
that I will make a palace of my heart for it to live in, and afterwards x 

“ Afterwards,” she interrupted, “ you will find out that it is a soul of clay, quite 
unworthy of such a palace as a poet’s heart. Just now it longs for fire, food, and rest. 
Prosaic demands, but horribly imperious.” 

“T know. But, to be quite honest, my Daphne 

“We are lost ?” 

“ Something like it. I was a selfish fool to bring you out,” he answered penitently ; 
“the snow gets more blinding every minute. Are you frightened ? ” 

“No. Only cold.” 

“Listen! Isn’t that the sea?” 
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She stood still, listening eagerly. 

“T hear nothing ; but it might be. Possibly we have wandered towards the coast. 
In that case, Julian, I see nothing for it but to stand where we are till daylight comes. 
If we go back we shall be benighted on the moor. If we go forward we shall walk 
straight over the cliff into the sea.” 

“We might do worse,” said Julian, lightly. “Think of it, Daphne! To walk on 
through this strange white mist straight into space—you and I together. There can be 
no death where we are together. Here we have exhausted happiness ; we have touched 
perfection,—we are touching it now ; nothing in the future can exceed it—much may 
fall below it. Why should we hesitate? A new joy may await us in another world.” 

“T prefer to reach it in the natural way,” answered Daphne, forcing him to stand 
still. “You frighten me. Your faith may be strong enough; but mine is not. I 
could not follow you.” 

“You could follow me anywhere!” He dropped his half-mocking tone, and took 
her hands in his. The intensity of his strange bright eyes, brilliant with a kind of 
spiritual ardour, imparted to her more prosaic soul something of his own enthusiasm, 
His hold over her was almost like magnetism ; apart from this mental influence she 
was drawn to him by no feeling more passionate than respect and admiration. It was 
the physically robust, rather commonplace nature acknowledging the supremacy of mind. 

“T could compel you to follow me,” he went on; “I will never believe that love 
like ours is finite. The grave cannot part us. Your soul is mine for ever. If I die 
before you I shall only have to call to it, and it would force you to come to me.” 

“Oh, indeed you frighten me, Julian! Why should you die first? And if you 
did, think what it would be for me to feel that you, in your grave, grudged me my 
life on earth !” 

“On the contrary, I should wish you to fulfil your life to the uttermost. I should 
only call to you if you were in danger or distress, without having me to see that 
you were always happy. But come! At this moment my fine care of you has lost 
you on an unknown moor in the depth of darkness. Surely I hear a muffled sound 
of waves. Where are we?” 

There was a moment’s pause; then she spoke with a mixture of diffidence and 
defiance. 

“The moor is not quite strange to me. I was here once, as a girl. I believe 
we must have wandered towards a little fishing village called Hovendeen. A few 
seconds ago I fancied I saw a light not far from us. Let us call for help.” 

Their united voices, full of the freshness of youth, rang through the sodden air. 
The silence, when this joyous sound ceased, was more oppressive than ever. 

“Listen!” said Daphne: “some one is answering. Call again, Julian.” 

He obeyed. This time a man’s deep voice shouted in response, and a moment 
later the gleam of a lantern flickered through the fog. The wind was beginning to 
rise, moaning, now and then, in sad gusts over the waste of snow, and driving the 
falling flakes in wild, eddying circles before it. It was impossible to see anything 
in the grey chaos, and it was only when they were within arm’s reach of their unknown 
deliverer, guided to him by the sound of his voice more than by the half-blotted-out 
lantern, that they could tell what manner of man he was. Then Julian made out 
that he looked like a gentleman, was tall, with rather a morose, dark face, in keeping 
with the deep tones of his voice. 

Daphne was lagging behind, dragging on to her husband’s hand, so that it was on 
Julian’s face that the light first fell. 


“We have disturbed you at an unchristian hour,” he began, apologetically. “You 
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must think us very annoying—more especially since our presence here is due to our 
fault and not our misfortune. Could you direct us to a village or cottage where we 
could find shelter, or a conveyance of some sort? My name is Fairfax: we are 
strangers in this part of the world, and have completely lost our bearings.” 

“You are welcome to anything I can offer you,” answered the stranger stiffly, but 
with something attractive in his voice and manner. “TI presume it is your wife who 
is with you ?” 

As he spoke, he stared hard through the snow, first at Julian, then beyond him. 

“Ves, It is for her that I am anxious,” said Julian, drawing Daphne forward. 

She had drawn her hand from his, and at the moment that the light flashed upon 
her she was standing motionless, her eyes, full of startled recognition, fixed upon their 
new-found friend. He, too, had moved close to her, and was gazing down into her 
face with a fervour that verged on passion. Their eyes met; and the glance that 
passed between them was that indescribable swift look of secret understanding that 
flashes between a man and woman who have once loved and parted: on her side a 
look of anxiety and warning ; on his, of anguish and passion. 

Julian Fairfax’s swift intelligence grasped the situation at once. There was 
perfect confidence between him and his wife, and he was fully aware that he had had 
a very formidable rival in this man, 

It struck him now, even in the indistinct light, what a much better assorted couple 
they would have made: both tall, active, full of life and vigour ; whilst he, at best, was 
only the shadow of a man, far more highly developed mentally than physically. He 
could feel nothing but sympathy for the man who, having loved Daphne, had lost her. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” he said, holding out his hand, “we are indebted to 
Geoffrey Treherne. Iam glad to meet you, even in such an unseasonable place and 
hour.” 

Geoffrey Treherne scanned the smaller figure by his side with undisguised contempt. 
Julian, who had conquered, could afford to be generous; but to the other resentment 
was still bitterly poignant. 

“Tam glad to be of any use,” he said coldly. “ My house is close by. If you 
keep straight on to the left you will come to the garden, and then you may consider 
your troubles over.” 

He gave his arm to Daphne, flashing the lantern before her to guide her steps. 
Its yellow light shone on the white snow at their feet, and turned the falling flashes 
before them into golden mist ; Julian’s figure was transfigured by it for a moment, then 
vanished in the shadows beyond, and his voice, with its peculiar sweetness and 
clearness, came back to them, now and again, like a voice from some spirit-world. 

They followed him silently. For several months Geoffrey Treherne had struggled 
honestly and bravely to forget Daphne; but this sudden meeting showed him how 
utterly he had failed. He was a man of few but very strong affections, and his love 
had been an all-absorbing passion, which his solitude and would-be forgetfulness had 
only fostered into deeper feeling. At that moment he felt that life without Daphne 

was not only worthless, but zmossible; the very touch of her hand on his arm was 
making his head swim with mingled rapture and despair. 

“Where is Julian?” she asked, rather nervously, affected by his agitation. “He 
will lose himself again. Julian! wait for us.” 

“Tam here—all right!” he called back cheerily. “This way, Treherne? How 
close we are to the sea! I can plainly hear it breaking against the rocks.” 

“Do be careful,” begged Daphne: “remember, Julian 4 
“Remember, Daphne,” he laughed back, “that if I walk into nothingness you are 
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pledged to follow me. Your soul is mine; if I call to it it will come to me. Which 
way did you say, Treherne? Left or right ?” 

“ Right.” 

The fog hid him from their sight, and his gay laughter, carried away by the wind, 
no longer reached them. Geoffrey Treherne’s hand closed passionately over the small 
fingers resting on his arm, and when Daphne drew them hastily away, he caught them 
again with a low laugh of triumph. 

“Your soul is his,” he said slowly. ‘Come! shall we follow him?” 


CHAPTER II. 


A YEAR and a half had passed. It was early June; all the valley grass-lands and 
meadows were fenced round with luscious pink-and-white hawthorn, and carpeted with 
golden buttercups. From his house on the edge of the moor Geoffrey Treherne could 
look in one direction down over the cultivated valley, on the other away across the 
blue sea. At the back of the house the moor, already beginning to burst into 
heathery sweetness, stretched away as far as the eye could reach. 

To-night, as he sat with his wife by the open window, the long-lingering summer 
twilight cast a glamour over everything. Sky and sea and land were bathed in a kind 
of fairy-like unreality; even Daphne’s beauty seemed to be heightened by a new 
delicacy. 

She was kneeling at the window, resting her elbows on the sill, her face bright with 
content and enjoyment. She was not strictly beautiful, nor was there anything 
peculiarly striking in her character or mind. But she was one of those women who 
inspire men with passion ; Julian Fairfax had felt it, and Geoffrey Treherne now, in his 
turn, was completely dominated and taken possession of by it. 

“T like your home,” she was saying. “I did not know I cared for the country ; 
but I begin to love Moorfield.” 

“Tf you did not we would go away,” he answered, stroking her rough fair hair ; 
“but if you are happy——” 

“Happy?” she interrupted ; “oh, I am so happy that I am half afraid.” 

He drew her nearer to him. 

“So am I,” he said quickly. “They say that there is no such thing as perfection ; 
but we have falsified the saying. One wonders if one has any right to such happiness 
as ours.” 

Daphne slid one of her hands into his. 

“JT know what you mean. Youare thinking of—Julian—and how short a time it is 
since I was happy, too, with him. The world calls me callous and forgetful, I suppose. 
And yet I feel no shame in my new happiness ; on the contrary, I take pride in it.” 

As he made no answer she turned her head and looked up into his face with her 
steadfast eyes and joyously untroubled smile. 

“T have not forgotten that night,” she continued. “ How should I? I loved him, 
you know—-not as I love you, as my companion—-but as one must love what is good 
and beautiful. He was above me; I did not understand him; I always felt like a 
child in his power—my very thoughts seemed scarcely to belong to me. Yet I 
was content that it should be so. It was like having some good angel always with me, 
taking away from me all necessity of choice in the affairs of life—almost, one 
might say, merging my own individuality into his higher and stronger nature. I think 
the difference is just this, that he had my soul, whilst you——-” 
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Geoffrey sprang to his feet, thrusting her from him so roughly that she half fell. 
The next moment he caught her in his arms with a passionate outburst of devotion. 





“Your soul?” he cried; “ Yes! But I have your heart—I have you—all that is 
human and adorable in you. I am envious of no one. We are together; and we 
love each other as no two beings ever loved before. Why should you rake up the 
past to torture me?” 

She shook her head, stopping his passionate words with a little gesture of reproval, 
though, womanlike, she liked to hear them. 

“Tt was not to torture you,” she answered: “you torture yourself. Oh, I know 
that well enough. You are jealous of the dead. That is why I spoke of him to-night. 
I wish you to know what I know most positively : this—that he, if he can see us now, 
is rejoicing over our happiness. That was his nature. Selfishness was a mystery to 
him. Sometimes we spoke of death—he was very fragile, you kriow, and had 
faced it all his life—and often he told me that his worst pang would be, not that 
I should forget, but that I should go on sorrowing. He would have wished things to 
be as they are now; and, perhaps, now that you know this, you will give up your 
foolish brooding. He used to say r 

“Well?” 

“Tt was folly, of course ; but he used to say that my soul was so entirely his, that 
if ever I was sad and in trouble he would know it, even in the grave, and save me from 
myself. Oh, don’t shrink from me! See, Geoffrey! It is all so plain. If what he 
said is true, he must be glad tq know that I am at peace—that a man like you loves 
and cherishes me, and makes me so happy.” She laughed softly, and touched his hand 
lightly with her lips: “ A// joy és gain.” 

“ However gained? Is that so?” he answered impetuously. ‘God! I would sell 
body and soul to gain the joy of having you—to live moments like this———” 

They sat thus for a long time in silence, in a mutual love too deep for words, until 
the evening light had faded and the world lay before them in blue moonlight 
splendour. The stillness was so complete that they both started at the sudden sound 
of footsteps crackling up the gravel path, followed by a resounding knock at the 
house-door. 

“ A visitor at this hour!” exclaimed Geoffrey, thrusting his head out of the window : 
“Who on earth—my God!” 

His voice died away huskily, and when he turned his face to Daphne it was as 
white as a corpse, and he was trembling like a child. She, too, had trembled for an 
instant, but no longer. 

“What are you thinking of, Geoff?” she cried quickly. “It is only Tom Fairfax. 
I did not know he was in England; but I recognise him by his rolling walk. Come! 
we will let him in ourselves, before he breaks in the door.” 

She ran on in front, and when Geoffrey reached the hall he found her gaily welcoming 
the new-comer, a big, strong young man with a ringing voice, and loud, hearty manners. 
He grasped Geoffrey warmly by the hand before Treherne had quite realised that this 
was the brother of his wife’s first husband. The resemblance that had startled him 
was all the more curious from the difference of physique. Tom Fairfax was simply a 
larger, coarser, materialised edition of his finer-souled brother. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, I am sure,” he exclaimed, wringing 
Geoffrey’s hand. “Seemed a bit hard-hearted at first, of course. But it’s the way with 
women ; the best of ’em are but kittle cattle. You’ve got a nice thing here in the way 
of a homestead, eh? I’d not mind settling in a country like this myself, if it wasn’t 
that life here seems a trifle tame after the Colonies.” 
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Daphne had led them into the little dining-room, where supper was already 
laid. 

“Sit down ; sit down,” said Geoffrey cordially. ‘“‘ You are just in time for supper ; 
unexpected, but not the less welcome. Daphne, I’ll fetch up a bottle of old port, and 
we will make your—your brother-in-law tell us some bush yarns over it.” 

When he came back he found the young man thoroughly at home, discoursing 
volubly whilst he made vigorous attacks on the round of cold beef. Daphne, having 
recovered from her first shyness, was in her highest spirits, and the little party lacked 
nothing in the way of friendliness and gaiety. ‘Tom Fairfax’s blunt good-humour and 
unconventionality were refreshing. Geoffrey began to warm towards him, and suggested 
that he should leave the village inn and put up at Moorfield. 

* A thousand thanks,” answered Fairfax ; “but I must be going north to-morrow. 
I only ran down to see how Daphne was doing for herself ; and—well! not only that, 
perhaps.” 

He tried to pitch his jovial voice in a becomingly serious key. ‘‘ You know I was 
damned fond of poor Julian. I used to fight his battles when he was a little chap 
—a tough champion I was too, I believe !—and when I heard he’d gone I was 
terribly cut up. I thought I’d just like to hear how it all happened,—what his last 
words were—you know the sort of thing. He was a dear fellow, God bless him ! ” 

Geoffrey filled his glass and raised it to his lips. His hand trembled so that the 
wine shook over the rim, and trickled down his fingers on to the tablecloth. He was 
watching his wife’s face intently. She looked a little distressed, but her honest eyes 
met Tom’s questioning glance unflinchingly. 

“ Naturally,” she murmured. ‘The subject is a very painful one. If there were 
more to tell it would not be so pitiful. It was the suddenness and silence of it . 

“Ves, yes! Poor fellow!” 

“Tt was a wild night,” broke in Geoffrey in a low voice—-“ dark as hell! You 
could not see your own hand for the snow and the fog.” 

“He was laughing on in front,” said Daphne, tears springing to her eyes. “ You 
remember how merry he was, Tom? No other laugh ever rang so true as his. I can 
hear it now—and then came that horrible silence.” 

“One would like to have had a message of some sort,” said Tom, wistfully. 
“ But, of course, when--—— Still, what were his last words ?” 

“ Your soul ts mine; when I call to tt tt will come to me.” 

Daphne looked across the table at her husband with a start. The words had 
come with a curious vivid intensity, as if they had been burning on his lips and had 
forced themselves into articulation. He was leaning back in his chair, raising his 
refilled glass with shaking hands. A wild supposition flashed across her that he was 





drunk. 

“Tt referred to a joke we had had, 
to speak of it.” 

“Where were you?” asked Fairfax sharply, turning his steady and rather bold 


” 


she explained feebly. “It hurts me to have 


stare upon Geoffrey. 

“ He was helping me,” said Daphne. “He called out to Julian which direction 
to take; he must have heard wrongly—or gone on too impetuously, after his wont. 
Oh! must we talk more about it?” 

“Tt’s an odd thing, but he always thought he would die young. You know he used 
to think he could read the future in the lines of one’s hand,” went on Tom, spreading 
out his broad red palm and gazing at it musingly. “I never believed in that sort of 
nonsense myself ; but it makes me feel queer when I remember what he foretold about 
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his own future. He was convinced that he would meet with a violent death. So he 
did ; not so horrible as what he foretold, but violent enough, heaven knows ! ” 

“Tt could not have been more horrible,” said Daphne, shuddering with womanly 
awe at such a coincidence ; “ poor Julian was always——-” 

“What confounded nonsense!” broke in Geoffrey ; “I will not have these ideas 
put into your head, Daphne. Once and for all, let us change the subject.” 

“You are right,” she answered, looking at him with dawning curiosity in her eyes ; 
“but first, let me hear what it was he had foretold. You must pardon me, Geoffrey, 
but it is only natural that I should be interested in Tom’s memories.” 

“You shall not hear!” cried Geoffrey violently ; “not whilst I am here to 
prevent it.” 

“Why, it was only an odd coincidence,” said Tom cheerily; ‘there can’t be 
anything in those things really ; I, for one, don’t believe it. Besides, he was wrong, 
you see! His was only an accident, whereas what it amused his mad fancy to foresee 
was nothing less than murder.” 

“ Murder |!” 

Geoffrey sprang from his chair, and leaning both hands on the table before him, 
stared across it at his wife. She, too, had risen and faced him. They bent forward 
until their faces nearly met, and their eyes, rivetted in a long spell-bound gaze, seemed 
to grow into each other’s. Geoffrey felt that his wife’s burning eyes were scorching his 
very brain. 

Tom Fairfax glanced from one to the other uneasily. 

“Bless me! you needn’t take it so seriously. There was no harm meant,” he said 
apologetically, rising and holding out his hand. “Til say good-bye, and good luck to 
you both till our next merry meeting. Good-night, Daphne.” 

“TI will let you out,” she said quickly, following him to the door. ‘ Good-night, 
good-bye, Tom. It was good of you to come.” 

She watched his figure swinging along the garden walk into the bright moonlight, 
then softly closed the door. 

Geoffrey stood leaning against the wall in the passage. 

“Your brother-in-law has a very offensive manner,” he remarked, as she passed 
him. “But, thank goodness! we are alone again. Give me your hand, dear one.” 

She drew it gently from him, with a little shiver. 

“ Not to-night,” she answered. “Iam tired. I think I will go to bed.” 

She moved languidly upstairs, groping her way by the banisters. 

“Why, my sweet Daphne,” called out Geoffrey, with rather a wild laugh, “you 
have forgotten to kiss me. Come back and pay forfeit.” 

“Not to-night,” she repeated wearily. “I am tired.” He heard her light tread 
along the passage, then the closing of her bedroom door, and the grating sound of 
the key turning in the lock. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was the ‘first snow-fall of the year. It had come late, with bitter perversity, like a 
cold rebuke to the aconites and early crocuses that, deluded by the mild winter, were 
already thrusting their cheerful heads through the brown soil. Moorfield, with its 
exposed site on the cliff, received the full brunt of the storm. Snow lay like a woolly 
blanket on the roof, and clung with glue-like adhesiveness to the walls and windows, 
oozing through the cracks in the window-sashes, and lying in wind-driven heaps along 
the garden paths. No one dreamed of going out. Even Geoffrey shut himself 
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up with his farm accounts, or wandered disconsolately about the house, smoking an 
immoderate number of pipes. 

Daphne crouched by the wide, old-fashioned fireplace. It was too dark to read; 
and the maid had forgotten to bring in the lights. She leant her head against the 
dark oak mantelpiece, and, closing her eyes, tried to make herself believe that she was 
thinking of nothing but the next meeting at the Clothing Club in the village. 

She had become thinner since the summer. Her face had lost its youth and 
colour; and in the depths of her eyes lurked an ever-present trouble. Her great 
joy had turned into the storm and stress of mental anguish. She was haunted by 
two ghosts: one, the ghost of her dead happiness and love; the other, a shadow 
which she dared not name, which stood by her side waking and sleeping, and turned 
the very pleasures of life into dust and ashes. 

Presently Geoffrey came into the room, and rubbed his hands over the burning 
logs. 

“What a wretched fire!” he exclaimed, flinging on more wood. ‘You have 
no idea of comfort, Daphne. Why don’t you ring for a lamp, or play the piano, 
or do something to make the place more cheerful ?” 

“T did try to play,” she answered; “but it sounded so incongruous that I left 
off. It is depressing weather. I thought snow was a rarity in this corner of England.” 

“So it iss We have had none since He broke off with a forced laugh. 
“But no wonder you get moped if you sit in the dark doing nothing. Why is not 
the room shut up?” 

She turned her head, and her glance followed his to the window. Outside nothing 





could be seen but a white blur. The grey sea and land had melted into each other ; 
it was like a world of the dead. 

Before she could answer Geoffrey had roughly drawn the curtains, shutting 
out the dismal prospect, but leaving the room in yet deeper gloom. 

Daphne shrank closer to the fire. 

“T don’t like the dark,” she said hurriedly. “Go and fetch a light, Geoffrey.” 

“Not yet. See, there is light for you,” he replied, stirring the logs into a blaze 
that sent a red flare over the ceiling, and lit her face with a ruddy glow; “light 
and warmth; you and I together! What more do you want?” 

“ Nothing,” she murmured. 

Geoffrey laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“What is the matter with you?” he questioned, with suppressed passion. “See! 
you tremble when I touch you; you shrink from me when I come near you. One 
might think that my love frightened you. Is it so?” 

“No, no.” 

She spoke quite gently; but the horror in her eyes deepened, and when he put 
his face close to hers it was all she could do to control herself. 

“JT worship you,” he went on. “ My life is bound up in yours. It is you who 
are changing.” 

“No,” she said slowly ; “when once I love I never change. You know that.” 

“T have your heart still ?” 

There was a short silence ; then he bent over her. 

“T know what you are thinking,” he said suddenly: “you are thinking of that 
night. Why should you? I am not afraid. My contract was for life. I ask no 
more. I wish for no more. Who can tell me that this life is mot the end?” 

“Oh, don’t let us talk like this!” she cried, trying to speak lightly. Then, unable 
to meet his eyes, she buried her face in her hands, bursting into uncontrollable 
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weeping ; and when he would have put his arms round her she pushed them gently 
aside and slipped past him out of the room. 

Geoffrey stood staring into the flames. The dancing firelight flickering on his 
face accentuated the darkness of his haggard eyes and the deep lines on his forehead. 
He too looked as if he had his ghosts ; there was always a strange, listening expression 
on his face, as though he were concentrating every sense to catch some distant sound. 

“Ves; I have her heart, but I have broken it,” he kept saying to himself. 

Suddenly he moved to the window, and, dragging back the curtain, looked out 
into the darkness. 

It was impossible to distinguish anything, so dense was the snow-fog. But 
suddenly a gleam of light came and went upon the whitened path, as from the 
quickly opened and closed door of a bright room. A second later a dark figure 
glided past him and disappeared into the mist. 

Geoffrey’s heart leapt within him. 

“She too hears it,” he muttered ; “it is not my fancy after all.” 

He felt strangely calm, almost elated, as a man who has struggled long against terrible 
doubts feels at the moment when he rises above them and finds light once more. For 
Geoffrey there was no longer any doubt. The voice was calling to him, and he went. 

The clammy snow swept chokingly in his face as he followed his wife along 
the garden walk, out on to the moor, then to the right towards the sea. The wind 
sighed fitfully ; and now and then he could hear the waves breaking at the foot 
of the cliff. It seemed to him that to-night and that bygone night two years ago 
were one ; that there had been nothing in between; only this long, terrible coldness 
and greyness that would last for ever and ever. 

His steps made no sound in the soft snow as he groped his noiseless way, 
guided partly by instinct, partly by the long low moan of the sea. 

Presently he came to a standstill, peering forward as if his strained eyes could 
pierce through the blinding fog. He had found what he wanted, what he had expected. 

Close to him, but with her back turned to him, he could distinguish the kneeling 
figure of a woman, her head and shoulders bowed, and her hands outstretched as 
though she saw something far away, and yearned to reach it. 

Geoffrey crept nearer, until he was within ear-shot, then stood motionless, listening. 
All his passionate devotion to this woman rushed over him, mingled with the bitter 
knowledge that his very love had worked her misery. 

“Julian! Julian!” she sobbed: “can you hear me? Oh, I am so miserable!” 

“ Daphne !” 

She sprang to her feet with a startled cry; then, recognising Geoffrey, tried to 
turn it into a laugh. 

“Don’t be vexed,” she murmured ; “I meant no harm. Have you come to fetch 
me home?” 

“Yes.” He held out his hand, but did not move. ‘You will catch your death 
of cold.” 

“Oh no! I am very strong. But it is a terrible night: we had better go 
home.” 

Still he did not move. A gust of wind sighing past them lost itself over the 
invisible, dimly-audible sea. 

Daphne shivered. 

“Listen!” she gasped. “Did you hear anything? I thought a voice i 

“T adways hear it,” he answered ; “day and night I hear it. Can you hear what 
it says?” 
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**T dare not hear,” she murmured. 

“This is what it says,” he continued, in his low voice: “ Give me back my wife's 
soul ; tt ts mine ; when I call to tt tt will come to me.” 

She trembled from head to foot. All volition deserted her; the intensity of his 
thought seemed to paralyse her. 

“Tt was a night like this,” he added. ‘Do you remember ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“It was here that we were standing—-almost on this very spot---and he went laughing 
in front. No; not there—straight on. Yes, where you are now, but farther.” 

She moved mechanically away from him, and took a few steps forward. 

“ Here?” she whispered. 

“ Farther.” 

She moved on again. 

“Here?” 

“ Farther.” 

Her figure faded, indistinct and ghostlike, in the white mist. Her voice came 
back to him faint and far away. 

“ Here?” 

“Still farther.” 

Geoffrey leant forward, shielding his eyes with his hand, and straining to see through 
the darkness. For a moment he caught sight of her—standing erect, her arms spread 
wide on either side, her head raised. Once more her voice sighed back to him. 

“* Here?” 

“ Farther.” 

He listened. 
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There was no sound: nothing but the thick soft snow falling silently through 
the fog, and a faint far-off murmur of the sea. 
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“THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.” 


b ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN DR. PARR’S COLLECTION OF OLD PRINTS. 






eq HE long reign of George III. was an important era in the history of 
fashion. More extravagances and absurdities were born and died 
in it than at any other period. For a time taste seems to have run 
mad, and Fashion, taking Folly by the hand, broke out into the most 
astounding eccentricities. 

To begin with, the heads of the fine ladies of fashion, whose 
natural hair was suddenly supplemented by prodigious quantities of borrowed 
locks, were piled up into a vast structure so high that the caricatures show the 
barbers at work on ladders. 


, ‘* Now see the barber raise their heads on high, 
As if the tower was meant to dash the sky, 
With wool and hair, pomatum, powder too, 
One little curl upon another grew.” 


The fashion was said to have first appeared in France, whence it was introduced 
into this country by Lady Anna Maria Stanhope. 

A writer in the St. James's Chronicle of 1763 draws attention to the way in which 
“the heads of our females are dressed by curling and crimping. The barber works 
in wool and pomatum to such a state of confusion that you would imagine it was 
intended for the stuffing of a chair bottom, then bending it into various curls and 
shapes over his fingers, he fastens it with black pins so tight to the head that neither 
the weather nor time have power to alter its position. Thus ‘my lady’ is dressed 
for three months at least, during which time it is not in her power to comb her head.” 

This was the beginning of a fashion which continued for twenty years, “ being the 
great feature of this period of English costume.” 

The writers of the day, in poems, pamphlets, and articles in the different magazines, 
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satirised these follies, but could not laugh the ladies out of them; and this mode of 
dressing the hair soon became universal. The artist in hair-dressing was a person of 
the greatest importance ; he drove from one patron to the other in his own coach, and 
carried out his elevated creations attired in a dress coat with ruffles of lace, and a 
sword by his side. Women of inferior rank had naturally to put up with inferior 
talent; and, in the case of the smaller towns, where only one barber was available 
for balls and routs, it was not unusual to begin the hair-dressing at an early hour 
the day before, so that the victims who had been operated on were forced to sit up 
all night, or to have these towering edifices so supported by blocks of wood that 
they might as well have hoped to find rest in a pillory. 





“ The French Lady in London, or the Head-dress for 1771.” 


One of the most terrible results of this folly was the want of cleanliness, entailed 
by leaving the hair so long unopened. Ina letter to the Editor of the Westminster 
Magazine on the “ 
to the Countess of D——’s assembly to meet the divine Urania, and beg her accept- 
ance of an Ode written in honour of her lovely tresses, “which, when I left town, were 


Fashionable Female Head-dress,” the writer recounts how he went 


the finest that ever floated on a female neck.” Miss Fanny is announced, and in 
walks a lady with the turrets of Cybele on her head. ‘“ Have you,” says the writer, 
“seen Collet’s feathered fine lady in a terrified state, at the near approaches of an 
unfeathered ostrich ? Such were the looks of your petrified correspondent.” 

Miss Fanny is asked by an acquaintance, who compliments her on her curls, how 
long her head had been dressed. 
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“Three weeks last Tuesday,” said Miss Fanny. 
“Three weeks, madam!” said I. ‘ Have you not been a-bed since that time? 
“ Regularly, sir, every day.” 
“Pray, madam, does not that regularly lay you under the necessity of dressing 
your hair every morning when you rise?” 

“Oh, Lord, sir!” said Miss Fanny, smiling at my simplicity, “a head properly 
made up with pins, wool, and pomatum will 4eep a month very well.” 


” 
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» “The feathered fair in a fright.” 


As she talked of her head in the style of pickled pork, I ventured to ask whether 
the pomatum would eef as long. 

“ Certainly,” replied she ; “ Zady Zasy dresses her hair but once in three months. 
It is true we are enjoined to lie in one posture, which is, to be sure, an inconvenience. 
Last night, happening to turn on one side, I deranged the right wing a little, but 
Betty has raccommoded it passablement bien.” 

“T presume, madam,” said I, “that a comb is a very unnecessary ornament on 
a modern Toilette,” and then retired full of indignation, with my poem in my pocket. 
To allow these overgrown stupendous head arrangements free entrance and exit, 
VoL. I.—No, 3. 20 
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the doors of houses and of rooms had to be heightened. The tops of carriages 





were frequently taken off, or ladies sat 
upon the floor with their heads held on 
one side. In one of the Court letters of 
the Westminster Review for 1775, it is 
asked, “Admitting we can contrive by 
raising the roofs of coaches and chairs to 
convey her from place to place in the 
day, what is to be done at night when 
she retires?” And it is added that every 
outcast with only a rag pinned over her 
head “can rest it with more ease and 
convenience upon a common flock-bed 
or a clean truss of straw than the most 
opulent lady in the land can repose hers 
upon a pillow of down or eider-down.” 
The length of time during which the 
hair remained uncombed gave rise to the 
most appalling suggestions. A gentleman 
writes, “I see the ladies of my acquaint- 
ance—whether it is a party of Tea or 
Quadrille—constantly drawing their large 
diamond or garnet pins from the fronts of 
their caps, and poking them into their 


head wherever it itches, in hopes of spitting some unlucky restless animal which is 


struggling through lumps of. powder and 
pomatum to change his position.” A 
hairdresser is described as asking a lady 
“how long it is since her head has been 
opened and repaired” ; she answers, “ Not 
above nine weeks”: to which he replies, 
“That that is as long as a head could 
well go in summer, and that therefore it 
was proper to deliver it now, as it began 
to be a little hazardé.” 

The descriptions given of the horrors 
attendant on this “opening the head,” 
when it would “keep no longer,” are 
revolting to a degree, and seem incredible 
in these days of shampooing and douching 
with cold water. Yet of their truth there 
can be no question: the advertisements 
of poisonous compounds and recipes for 
the destruction of vermin, the very name 
of which makes us shudder, is a con- 
vincing proof that these facts not 
exaggerated. 

Although the French /riseur was very 
highly prized as possessing a more fanciful 
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taste in adornments than our own hair-dressers had, yet several Englishmen wrote 













the bombastic name of ‘ Plocacosmas, or 
the Whole Art of Hair Dressing,” and 
enters so minutely into every detail, that 
directions are given to the young artist on 
decorum and the enormous responsibility 
of his profession. He is particularly en- 
joined to be possessed of “easy, silent 
determination.” 

Paris literally swarmed with these artists 
of the comb and the curling tongs. Marie 
Antoinette outrivalled exaggeration in the 
height of her head. She condescended 
to invent the Hérisson a quatre boucles, 
a design which was carried out by the 
famous Léonard, whose services were so 
indispensable to her that she is said to 
have included him in the party who went 
to Varennes; and it was through some 
information given by him, although inno- 
cently given, that the Royal fugitives were 
captured. 

By way of ornament for these pre- 


posterous erections, nothing was too far-fetched or absurd. 





“Behold Love’s emblem in the thoughtless dame, 
Who burns, alas! unconscious of the flame.” 


fessed to be sane, 
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much serious matter on Hair and the ways of dressing it. 


One print published was called “ Bunter’s Hill.” 
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One of these books bears 








“* Ze grand mattre de la frisure a la mode.” 


Flowers, feathers, rows 
of glass, or pearl beads, only fit to adorn 
chandeliers, butterflies, caterpillars in 
blown glass, were sufficiently ridiculous ; 
but they altogether pale before a mimic 
landscape, such as a garden divided into 
trim parterres with a cardboard gardener, 
rake in hand, and a temple with Cupid 
flying from it; a windmill that turned, a 
shepherdess with her sheep. A descrip- 
tion is handed down in Zhe Connoisseur 
of a post chaise with a beau perched in 
the middle. “The vehicle itself was 
constructed of gold threads, and was 
drawn by six. dapple greys of blown glass, 
with a coachman, postillion, and gentlemen 
within of the same brittle material.” 

In a poem called “ Modern Morning,” 
Celia exclaims,— 

‘* Nelly !—where is the creature fled ? 

Put my post chaise upon my head.” 

One may be sure that these follies 
did not escape the caricaturist ; indeed, 
the difficulty now is to realise that any of 
the illustrations handed down represent 
what was ever worn by those who pro- 
In this the head 
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dress represented a dustman’s ground, with cinder sifters, dust carts, and a sow and 
pigs sheltered in the curls. During the American War the head was turned into 
a fortress, with soldiers, tents, and cannon, placed in the rolls. A note in Mr. 
Fairholt’s valuable “ History of Dress” says, “A lady informed Mr. Fairholt that 
these things were really worn, and were not such fanciful satires as he had imagined 
them to be. She perfectly remembered her mother’s wearing a sow and pigs, 
made of blown glass, in the curls of her high head-dress.” 

Naturally quantities of powder and pomatum were needed to keep these mimic 
wonders in place, and we can well imagine the wide difference between the results 





“* The folly of 1772; or a lady giving orders to her coachmaker to heighten her carriage.” 


produced by a master and a ’prentice hand. In a dialogue called “The Pantheon 
Ticket,” 1778, between Miss Featherhead and Miss Giddy, the latter says :— 

“* My face costs me more than I can well spare; indeed, that and my whole head 
together stand me in more than I can reckon.’ These French hairdressers are so 
monstrous expensive. Do you know now, I only went one day with my hair dressed 
by my English fellow: I was quite ashamed of myself, and looked for all the world as 
if I had come out of one of the Chelsea Bun-houses on a Sunday !” 

In an article on Dress in the Lady's Magazine for 1776, the writer severely 
censures what he terms “this foreign folly.” “A French /riseur must be had,” he says. 
“© horrid! all that is not French is out of the fashion. How common a thing it 
is in London to see your powdered and embroidered hairdresser calling a coach, 
attended by a lacquey carrying the implements of his profession !” 
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“ Be not amaz’d, dear mother. It is indeed your daughter Anne.” 
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To build up this marvellous erection, and place in the right position the wool, 
sheep’s tails, and tow which filled the interior of the nodding mass was quite beyond 
the power of the ordinary hairdresser. ‘Then came the application of lard, pomatum, 
and powder. Ina poem published in 1768, a lover’s dismay at seeing his mistress’s 
head-dress is thus described : 


‘* When he views your tresses thin ‘* When he scents the mingled steam 
Tortur’d by some French friseur, Which your plaster’d heads are rich in, 
Horsehair, hemp, and wool within, Lard and meal and clouted cream,— 
Garnish’d with a diamond skewer: Can he love a walking kitchen !” 
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Waving plumes now came into fashion, and the caricaturists show the miserable 
birds “wandering about in unnatural and unprovoked bareness,” while the ladies are 
made ridiculous in borrowed plumes. ‘These tremendously high feathers were greatly 
prized. Lord Stormont, on his return from Paris in 1775, presented the lovely Duchess 
of Devonshire with an ostrich feather which measured one ell and three inches, and its 
appearance, surmounting the piled-up rolls and curls of the fortunate possessor, excited 
more envy than her remarkable grace and beauty. This conspicuous fashion, however, 
had its drawbacks ; for it is related of the Duchess of Rutland that “having left her 
carriage one Sunday to walk in the Mall, wearing at the time a feather of enormous 


magnitude and of a colour altogether extraordinary and exotic,” she was quickly 
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surrounded bya mob, who so embarrassed her by their remarks and criticisms, that she, 
being alone, was forced to beg the interference of some gentlemen who constituted 
themselves into an escort, and with much difficulty succeeded in getting her back 
to her coach. 

In a description, given in Zhe Monthly Chronicle, of the Lord Mayor’s show for 
1776, we read “The most agreeable sight of the day was the faces of our British 
beauties from the windows of Cheapside, and the most shocking spectacle was the 
head-dresses belonging to those very faces. Though wool be a light commodity, it 
was calculated that there was twelve hundred weight ; a full proof this of the patriotism 


“Can you forbear laughing? or, The folly of 1776.” 


of the female heart, as wool is the staple commodity of these realms” ; on this occasion, 
however, it was impossible not to recollect the following stanza, 





‘¢ Th’ enormous head that Celia wears, 
Is hers—and who'd have thought it ? 
She swears ’tis hers—and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it.” 


At night these mountains of wool, tow, false hair, and sheep’s tails had to be 
protected, and instructions are given for the benefit of the waiting maid. The curls are 
to be made secure and tight on stiff rollers, the hair to be straightened with pomatum ; 
“after that take a large net fillet, which must be big enough to cover the head and 
hair, and put it on, and drawing the strings to a proper tightness behind, till it closes 
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all round the face and neck like a purse, bring the strings round the front and back 
again to the neck, where they must be tied; this, with the finest lawn handkerchief, is 
night covering sufficient for the head.” 

Persons in a humbler rank of life used for a nightcap a large pillow-case. The 
poor victim was forced to lie on her back in the middle of the bed with her knees 
drawn up to her chin or her legs dangling outside the bedclothes. 








“ Ainst font nos dames en se couchant.” 


[he most tragic disasters occurred at times from these monstrous structures 
catching fire ; and a stanza in the “ New Bath Guide” warns 


‘** Miss at the Rooms, 
Must beware of her plumes ; 
For if Vulcan her feather embraces, 
Like poor Lady Laycock, 
She'll burn like a haycock, 
And roast all the Loves and the Graces.” 


Horace Walpole writes from Paris in the year 1775 that “the fashion now is to 
erect the ¢oupée into a high detached tuft like a cockatoo’s crest.” ‘Ten years before 
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he had complained that Lady Harriet Vernon had quarrelled with him for laughing at 
the wonderful display of friz worn at Northumberland House by her daughter, Lady 
Grosvenor. 

In a description of Ranelagh, in 1775, a visitor narrates a conversation between two 
ladies, one of whom laments that she lives “in the nasty city as far as Thames Street, 
and coming here I have been jolted to death, and all the powder shook out of my hair.” 

“So much the better,” replies her companion ; “it should only have enough to take 
the gloss off the hair, which, when shining, is apt to deaden the complexion.” 





“ Betty the Cookmaid’s Head Drest.” 





On this he looks at the head, which is stuffed to an enormous size and surmounted 
by a prodigious quantity of fine white-heart cherries, looking invitingly plump and juicy. 

Another head is ornamented with vegetables. Between this latter lady and a 
lady who calls forth admiration by the prodigious tallness of her feather, an altercation 
arises on their disputed right to the use of a teapot. In the nagging of tongues that 
ensues the two heads come in contact, the high feather of one drags out a radish and 
a leek from the other which, though only composed of cardboard and paper, the 
feathered lady declares to smell as vile as if recently dug up from the garden. The 
altercation becomes so violent that the kitchen garden is all but demolished, and the 
feathered head dishevelled, so that they have to retire to a room and put themselves 
into the hands of a friseur who repairs the ravages committed, while the philosopher 
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remarks that “the finest beauty in the Kingdom will gain more real admiration by 
the enlargement of her mind than the expansion of her head.” 

Samuel Rogers in his “Table Talk” tells us that he can just remember going to 
Ranelagh or Vauxhall in a coach with a lady who was obliged to sit on a little stool 
placed at the bottom of the vehicle; as the height of her head-dress did not allow her 
to occupy a regular seat. 

In the year 1776, Samuel Foote appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
presence of George III. and Queen Charlotte, in the character of Lady Pentweazle. 
He wore one of the exaggerated head-dresses then fashionable. It was fully a yard 
wide, and was stuck full of tall feathers of every colour in the rainbow. As he left the 
stage he contrived that this towering erection should drop off and roll on the ground, 
which caused much merriment, especially to their Majesties; the Queen giving a 
rebuke to this ridiculous fashion “ by her own elegant and becoming head-dress.” 

It is possible that this incident might have had some small influence on taste, 
as we find the fashionable correspondent in the Zady’s Magazine for this same year 
writing: “I have seen several ladies, very handsome, so disguised, and their features 
quite distorted by the horrid drag of their hair to a height absolutely half as tall as 
themselves, and so loaded with gauze, flowers, fruit, herbs, ribbons, pins, etc., that it 
was hardly to be supposed a living figure ; as it really seemed a pain for them to 
move or speak for fear the wonderful building should be demolished after all the 
great trouble of erecting.” “At Ranelagh,” she goes on to say, “ many heads were 
lowered, the Duchess of D ’s fine face ornamented more naturally, and but three 
feathers instead of seven. Lady S—— ’s head was most beyond the bounds of 
propriety, she having so many plates of fruit placed on the top pillar, and her hair 
being without powder, it was not so delicate a mixture.” 

To powder the hair our fine lady had to hide her face in a bag, so that a thick 
layer should coat the structure to an Alpine whiteness. The use of hair powder was 
given up by Queen Charlotte and the Princesses in 1793; but it was not put out of 
fashion until 1795, when Mr. Pitt placed a tax upon it, estimating that the revenue 
would be increased by £210,000 per annum. In this he was disappointed, for almost 
every one gave up wearing it; perhaps they became tired of the fashion and found it 
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convenient to recall an old satire: 
** At the devill’s shopps you buy 
A dresse of powdered hayre, 
On which your feathers flaunt and fly ; 
But P’de wish you have a care 
Lest Lucifer’s selfe, who is not prouder, 
Do one day dresse up your hayre with a powder.” 


In 1786 these toppling edifices began to lower. The Queen showed a more 
marked aversion to the fashion. In France head-dressing had joined the revolutionary 
movement. Influenced by the taste of the two inimitable portrait painters of the 
day, Reynolds and Gainsborough, the hair was once more allowed to return to its 
natural grace ; and while raised from the forehead, to fall in curls or tresses on the 
shoulders. Fashion made a struggle by reversing the pyramid so that the head 
was made broad instead of high, by hanging the hair down the neck in a long straight 
bunch, and frizzing the sides into fantastic forms ; but none of these styles caught any 
hold of the public taste, and from the year 1790, reason and a certain amount of 
common sense once more had a place in the councils of Fashion. 


LovisA Parr. 







































































HAD been spending the summer in a very-much-suburban cottage 
on the road between London and Portsmouth. At the time I 
was temporarily out of dogs; my collie, who was of a foolishly 
confiding disposition, having allowed himself to be stolen, and my 
Irish setter having been shot by a neighbouring farmer on 
suspicion of sheep. As a consequence, I was the especial delight 
of tramps, who visited me daily to beg a little something to help 
them to reach their innumerable relatives at either Portsmouth or London. Most 
of the male tramps were ostensibly sailors, as befitted the road over which they 
were tramping. Now, for my sins, I had been a sailor in my early youth, and I 
took pleasure in exposing the falsity of these pretended seafaring tramps. It was 
only necessary to ask them some easy question of elementary seamanship, to discover 
that their whole knowledge of the sea had been gathered from the transpontine 
drama. During the entire summer only one of the dozens of tramps who begged 
me to assist “a poor sailor,” knew anything whatever about a ship. Why a sailor, 
whose instincts might be supposed to lead him to wander over land as well as sea, 
should so seldom be a tramp, and why, on the other hand, so many bricklayers 
should, in spite of the quieting influence of bricks,’take to the road, are mysteries 
which some one ought to try to solve. 

One morning the maid came to me and said that there was a tramp at the kitchen 
door who wanted breakfast, and seemed a decent sort of man. It was unusually 
early in the day for a tramp to be actively engaged in business; and thinking that 
it might be my duty to encourage early rising in tramps as well as in myself, I went 
to the kitchen door to see the man. He was a middle-aged, grizzled, weather-beaten 
and honest-looking fellow, poorly dressed, but by no means in rags. When he 
saw me he said good morning, and asked if I would be so good as to give a sailor 
a bit of bread. Now, a man may look honest and weather-beaten and still not be 
a sailor. ‘The cabman, for instance, often has a weather-beaten look, and occasionally 
has the air of an honest man. So I tested my tramp by saying, “If you are a 
sailor you can tell me what would be your first order if you were going to tack a 
full-rigged ship ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I might tell the man at the wheel to keep a good full, 
and I might sing out ‘ All hands ’bout ship.’ Is that what you mean, sir ?” 

It wasn’t precisely what I meant, and the man might have learned his answers 
from a penny dreadful of the so-called sea-story class, so I asked him one more 
question. “ You're right enough so far; but what would you do next ?” 

“Why, I’d sing out ‘Raise tacks and sheets. Leggo your bowlines fore and aft, 
and——’ ” 
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“That'll do,” I said. “Come in.and have some breakfast, and tell me how a 
decent sailor-man like yourself comes to be tramping.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said the man, availing himself with alacrity of my 
invitation. “It’s like this, sir. I was paid off at Portsmouth ten days ago. ‘There 
was very little coming to me, and that little didn’t last long. Then I tried to get a ship 
and couldn’t; so I started for London, being pretty sure of finding a ship there, 
leastways providing the whole bloomin’ docks isn’t full of Dutchmen, waiting to ship 
for nothing a month, and offering to advance a month of it themselves.” 

Not to, dwell further on my first half-hour with a genuine sailor-tramp, I will merely 
say that, after he had made his meal, I gave him some tobacco, and sat out in my 
ten-by-twelve-foot garden with him for a friendly smoke. 

“ How long have you been a sailor?” I asked. 

“Thirty years,” he replied. “I've been four times round the world, and six times 


round Cape Horn. I’ve been whaling for three years in the Arctic seas. I’ve fought 
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in four general engagements while I was in the Royal Navy, and in a 
dozen pretty stiff fights when I was in the Peruvian Navy. I’ve held 
a mate’s certificate for the last ten years, but I haven’t had a 
ey mate’s berth more than a year in all that time. But 
Es .* haa.“ You know how it is yourself, sir, and what 















following the sea amounts to nowadays. 
I’ve had thirty years of it, and now 
I’m a bloomin’ tramp.” 

: “But you’ve seen a good deal of 
the world.” 
“ Yes, sir: I’ve seen a lot of different 
docks, and drunk a lot of different 
drinks, if that’s what you mean. 

I never saw nothing, however, 

that was worth going out of 

England to see.” 

“Not even the sea-serpent, or the 
Flying Dutchman?” 1 asked, with 
; ; a vague idea of saying something light 
ga ot and cheerful. 

, snr The man looked at me curiously.“ No,” he continued, 
after a moment. ‘I can’t say as I ever saw a sea-serpent—that was a regular able- 
bodied snake ; but I won’t say as I never saw the /Yying Dutchman.” 

“Then you have seen him!” I exclaimed. | “ ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“T’ll do anything you like, sir,” he replied, “after the handsome way you’ve 
treated me; but I know you won’t believe me. It’s a sight of years since I knocked 
off telling that story. Everybody as heard it said as I was a bloomin’ liar. You 
may be good enough to take it alongside, but you'll never histe it in. But it’s the 
living truth, sir, that I’ve seen the Flying Dutchman not once, but twice; and what’s 
more, I’m the last man that ever saw him; and what’s moré, no man will ever see 
him again.” 

The man was so much in earnest that it was evident there was a story somewhere 
about him ; and I pushed the tobacco-pouch over to him, and told him that if he 
could tell a story more improbable than those told by the average tramp, I should 
greatly like to hear it. 

‘He began. “It was somewhere in ’eighty-four or ’eighty-six that I was ona yachting 
cruise aboard a big six-hundred-ton yacht that you probably know of,—the Wings of 
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the Morning. 1 was second mate of her, and her owner was a Mr. Nelson. They 
did say that he was one of the richest men in England. I’ve done a good deal of 
yachting aboard steam-yachts in my time, and the most discontented people I ever 
come across were the yacht owners. You see, when a man gets bloomin’ rich all 
his friends expect him to take to yachting, and he’s got to do it. Most of them 
hate it, but they can’t help themselves. I was once on a yachting cruise with an 
old gentleman who was sea-sick every blessed minute, except when we was lying 


in dock. More than that, he was afraid of his life, and every time we met 
any weather worth speaking of he made sure he was going to be drowned. But 
you should have seen him when friends came down aboard 

the yacht to see him. Then he’d tell them that there was \ 


nothing he loved so much as the sea, and that he felt as 
if he really couldn’t live ashore no more. ‘That’s 
the way with most of the rich men that begins 
yachting at fifty or sixty. They are fairly drove 
to do it by public opinion, and I actually 
knew one of them to bribe his captain to 
cast the yacht away,—after he was out of her, 
you understand, and in a place where there 
wasn’t no chanst of anybody’s being drowned. 
“Mr. Nelson wasn’t exactly of this sort. He 
was really fond of yachting, though he didn’t have 
much nerve, and was always a little afraid of 
his yacht. Snakes were what he hated most 
of all, and the sight of one would make him 
go on the sick list for days. Oncé, at Bombay, 
a snake-charmer came aboard; and _ when 
Mr. Nelson saw the snakes, he dropped on the 
deck as if he had been shot dead. But he 
treated his men well. All hands got about 
double the wages that were paid at the time on 
deep-water ships, and the grub was something 
amazin’, Jack getting dinners of four courses, with 
a table, and a clean cloth, and a boy in uniform 
to wait on him. If that sort of thing could have 
lasted, sailoring would have been about the best 
trade a man can turn his hand to, instead of being 
the worst. 








“We had been on a voyage to Bombay and Ceylon, 
through the Canal, and we were returning by way of 
the Cape. We had stopped at Capetown for a few 
days, and got pretty sick of it; for, next to Sarah Lone, it 
is about the meanest place in Africa, and you can’t say worse than that. About 
33° 20’ south latitude, we overhauled a vessel that was lying becalmed, there not 
being a breath of breeze at the time, though the glass was going down, and I was 
looking for more wind in the course of the next twenty-four hours than we should 
be wanting. Our course brought us within hailing distance of the stranger, and 
we saw that, though she was a full-rigged ship, with stump tgallant masts, she was 
built like a regular old Dutch galliot, such as they used to build by the mile and 
saw off in lengths. When I was young you’d see a galliot every now and then 
lying in London docks; but it’s many a year since I’ve seen or heard of one. 
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“There was something the matter with the Dutchman—more than merely being 
a Dutchman—for she had hoisted her ensign at half-mast. At least we judged that 
it was her ensign, for it hung like a rag, and you couldn’t make out, even when 
she rolled, whether it was an ensign or the old man’s spare shirt. She hadn’t had 
a coat of paint for so long that you couldn’t tell what her original colour had 
been, and there wasn’t a cloth in any of her sails that wasn’t patched till it looked 
like one of my old mother’s bed-quilts. When she heeled over you could see the 
barnacles and grass clinging to her bottom. Her standing rigging was chafed and 
grey, as if it hadn’t been tarred since it was first set up, and rattlins were missing 
in a dozen places. Irish pennants were flying all over her. You couldn’t make 
out the name on her stern, and if she had any number or house-signal she didn’t 
show it. Her yards were squared, and her sails were slatting against the masts, as 
the swell, coming from the suthard and steadily increasing, made her uneasy, being 
as she was, of course, without steerage way on her. 

“ Mr. Nelson ordered the engines to be stopped, and said he would send a boat 
aboard the Dutchman to see if there was anything the matter with her. I was 
sent in charge of the boat, with four men to pull her; and the nearer we came to 
the stranger the more I wondered at her. I could see about a dozen heads looking 
at us over the rail; while on the high poop there was an old man with a big glass 
under his arm, who looked just like one of those Dutchmen that you’ve seen, I 
don’t doubt, at the theatre in Rip Van Winkle,—the chaps with tall pointed hats 
that are deaf and dumb, and drink blazin’ good gin. One of the men says, ‘I’m 
damned if she ain’t the /Zying Dutchman!’ and, to tell the truth, I was beginning 
to think so myself; but I says to him, ‘If that’s the -lying Dutchman she’s doubled 
the Cape, which is just what she can’t never do. A lot of flying there is about 
her! She’d fly about a knot and a half an hour with a hurricane astern of her.’ 
You see, sir, I didn’t want the men to get a notion that they’d seen the genuine 
Flying Dutchman; for, if they did, they’d be discontented for the rest of the 
voyage. 

“ We pulled up under her main channels, and I watched my chance to climb aboard, 
for the Dutchmen hadn’t manners enough to put a ladder over the side. I told 
the men to wait for me in the boat; and glad I was that I had done so the minute 
I reached the deck, for there was no mistake about her being a mighty scary craft 
to board. The old man with the glass, who I judged was the captain, came to 
meet me, and made a mighty polite speech in what I suppose was Dutch. At any 
rate, it was a language that I couldn’t understand a word of. So I says that I was 
very much obliged to him for his politeness, and would he please to say what was 
the matter, and what he wanted. 

“Well, he talked a lot more of his outlandish lingo; and then, having a bit of 
chalk in my pocket, I chalked up our position, at noon the day before, on the 
side of his deck-house, and says, ‘Is that what you’re wanting to know?’ But 
he shook his head. Then I walked for’ard, and looks into the harness cask, which 
was pretty nearly full, showing that the Dutchman wasn’t out of provisions. There 
were four water-casks lashed amidships, and the bung of one of them out, and the 
men were going to it and drinking from time to time, so there was no want of 
water. Then I took a look at the pump, which was more like a town-pump than 
a pump fit for a Christian sea-going vessel; and I laid my hand on it, and asked 
the captain if there was anything wrong thereabouts. He shook his head again; 
and, to make sure, I picked up the sounding-rod, which was there convenient, and 
sounded the well myself, finding no more water in her than there ought to have 
been. All this time the crew were standing at a respectful distance, watching me, 
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but never saying a word of any sort. ‘They weren’t particular old 
to look at, averaging, as I should judge, 
from thirty to fifty years of age, barring a f y 
boy, who might have been fifteen or six- le jf 
teen. The captain, the men, and the 
boy looked as if they had just been 
to the funeral of all their friends 
and relations, and never ex- 
pected to see a bit of baccy or 
a glass of rum for the rest 
of their nat'ral ~S>==yer 
lives. I’m not 
easy scared; 
but there 
was some- -£! 7 
thing in 
the look of 
that hooker Ly 
and her crew - ~ 
that made me 
anxious to get out ~ 
of herassoonas ~~ ~ 
possible. tA yp 
"et th 7G 
ginning to say to the 
captain that I couldn’t - 





7 ee 
see as anything was ~~ “Pf fy) J ff Peme) | \ os eee 
the matter with him, * 4 i tLe, Piti4e 
and that if he’d give me ~ ae e Fs / the name of his vessel we’d 
report her when we arrived in “ London. But he interrupted me; and, taking 


me by the arm, led me on to the fokesell, where he took up the end of a 
hawser that was coiled at the foot of the foremast; and, holding up the end 
as if it was a length of hose, he pointed it at the yacht, and then waved his arm 
towards the norrard. I saw then what he wanted. He wanted us to tow him; 
but he didn’t say for how long, or what he was ready to pay. Being ina 
hurry to get back to the yacht, I says to him, ‘If so be as you’re wanting a tow, 
I'll report the same to Mr. Nelson, and I don’t mind telling you that he’s just 
that soft-hearted that he’ll probably do it, though in his place I’d not waste my coal 
on any Dutchman.’ The captain bowed very polite, and I will say that he showed no 
signs of being offended at the freedom of my language, which was probably because 
he didn’t understand it. So I shook hands with him,—and his hand was as thin 
as a skeleton’s, and made my blood turn cold,—and then I gets aboard my boat, 
and tells the men to give way with a will. I saw they were uneasy, and so I said, 
‘She’s running short of provisions, and the captain wants us to tow him out of this 
calm. That don’t look much as if he was the Fiying Dutchman. Old Vanderdecken 
don’t like steam, for he’s never been sighted by a single steamer since steam was 
invented.’ 

“This notion didn’t seem to have its effect; for the men said nothing, and I 
cold see plain enough that they had made up their minds that the stranger was the 
Lying Dutchman and nobody else. 

“Well, to make a long story short, Mr. Nelson said, as soon as I had made 
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my report, that he would give the Dutchman a tow; so we dropped down close 
to her, and got her hawser aboard, and started on our course again. It was like 
towing a meeting-house against a gale of wind. What with her square bows and 
her foul bottom, it was about all we could do to drag her. We towed her from 
about noon till sunset, when, a breeze having sprung up from the south, and the 
glass still dropping, our captain prevailed on Mr. Nelson to cast the Dutchman 
adrift, and the last we saw of her she was standing to the norrard with a fair wind, 
and everything set that would draw.” 

“ And you believe that she was the Flying Dutchman?” I asked. 

“T’m sure of it, sir!” he replied ; “though how she got around the Cape at last 
is more than I or you can tell. But just consider what sort of a craft that Dutchman 
was, and what sort of men there were aboard of her; and then remember that the 
very night we cast her adrift it came on to blow a living gale of wind, so that before 
morning we had to heave the yacht to, and while we were doing of it she shipped 
a sea that swept her decks clean of everything, and carried overboard two of the men 
who were in the boat with me when I boarded her, and you'll see that she couldn’t 
have been anything else except Vanderdecken’s craft.” 

“Tt does look that way,”.I said. “ But you told me you had seen her twice. ‘Tell 
me about the second time.” 

“So I will, sir,” replied the tramp. “The gale I was telling you about held 
for about thirty-six hours, and then we had pleasant weather with strong southerly 
breezes. We came along up the coast, touching at Sarah Lone and Madeira, 
and reaching home without anything happening worth speaking of. The yacht 
was laid up, and we were all paid off; and for the next four years I was in the 
cattle trade between London and New York. But one day I met Mr. Nelson on 
Tower Hill, and he invited me into a public-house to talk over old times, he never 
having a bit of stuck-up pride about him, though he was worth his millions. 

“ Well, we talked of one thing and another, until it came out that he was going 
on another yachting cruise, and did I want to go along as second mate? Nat’rally 
I did, for yachting is a sight better than cattle; and I agreed to go, without asking 
where or for how much. Mr. Nelson noticed this, and said,—‘ You don’t ask where 
we're bound to this time ?’ 

*“¢ And I don’t much care,’ said I, ‘providing of course it ain’t Vera Cruz, 
or some other beastly place where there ain’t no holding ground for the yacht, and 
you can’t get anything but yellow fever ashore.’ 

*¢T)id you ever hear of the Sargasso Sea ?’ says Mr. Nelson. 

* «Certainly, sir,’ says I. 

“*Well, there’s where we're going’ says he, ‘only I expect you to keep it a 
dead secret. And I'll tell you why we’re going there. You see this Sargasso Sea 
is a sort of eddy in the Atlantic, and everything that is adrift and don’t sink gets 
into this eddy sooner or later, and stays there. No vessel ever enters the Sargasso 
Sea of her own accord. If she is a sailing vessel she keeps away so as not to get 
becalmed, and if she is a steamer she similarly keeps away because she is afraid 
of fouling her propeller among the weed and drift that covers the Sargasso Sea. 
No man, so far as I can find out, has ever been to the centre of that sea, and come 
back again.’ 

“What should any one want to go there for, sir ?’ I says. 

“* Because it is there that we would find every derelict that has been adrift on the 
Atlantic for the last thousand years, barring, of course, all such as have gone to the 
bottom. There’s Spanish plate ships there; and there’s Atlantic liners there. The 
middle of that there sea will be as crowded as London docks, and there’s millions of 
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pounds of treasure, not to speak of salvage, waiting for the man that takes a steamer 
there and back again.’ 

“<The Sargasso Sea suits me well enough,’ said I. ‘I can’t say as I expect 
to find a fortune waiting for me there, but I’ll go there or anywhere else with you, 
sir, and the sooner the better, for I’m dead sick of carting cattle across the Western 
Ocean in those old waggons that I’ve been in for the last four years.’ 

“Well, to get along with my story. About the middle of July two years ago 
come this summer, I sailed from London as second mate of the Wings of the Morning. 
Nobody except the officers knew where we were bound, and they didn’t say much 
about it among themselves, for, to tell the truth, we didn’t believe that there would 
be anything in the middle of the Sargasso Sea, except more gulf weed than our 
propeller would like to be mixed up with. When we reached the northerly edge 
of the Sea we slowed down and stood directly to the southward, taking every pains 
not to foul the propeller, for the weed was middling thick. At night we shut off 
steam and let her lie quiet till daylight, for there was hardly a catspaw of wind 
stirring, and next to no swell. In this way we worked her along for a week, and 
it was the hottest week I ever saw. I used to think that the Persian Gulf was 
the hottest place this side of the next world; but the Sargasso Sea is hotter, and 
it has a smell of rotting seaweed that is enough to turn the stomach of an ostrich, 
or of a sailor in the fokesell of one of Smith and Jones’s Australian liners. 

“The driftwood was getting more and more plentiful as we went along, and 
we had passed two derelicts, one of which was bottom upwards, and the other was 
waterlogged, and about daybreak on the seventh day we sighted what looked like 
a regular fleet of ships. We was then just in the heart of the Sargasso Sea, and, 
as Mr. Nelson had said, all the derelicts for a thousand years had got together there. 
They lay as close, and closer, than ships in a crowded dock. ‘They had fouled one 
another in all sorts of ways. The jib-boom of one would be poked through the 
main rigging of another, and you’d see three or four ships lying side by side as if 
they were lashed together. I counted thirty-two vessels, big and small, in that 
there fleet, and this didn’t include all of them by any manner of means. Mostly 
they were dismasted, but there were several of them that had their spars all in 
place, and their sails hanging ragged and rotten from the yards. ‘There were 
steamers there too, and I saw one big iron liner that had been given up as missing 
years before. You’d know her name if I told it, but I ain’t agoing to, for the sake 
of those as had friends aboard of her. Her bows were stove in as if she had been 
in collision with the ice, but otherwise she looked all right: and the paint on her 
funnel: showed plain enough for me to know what line she had belonged to, even 
if I hadn’t known the ship herself, which I did, having once been bos’en aboard 
of her. 

“As I was saying, these ships lay all together, grinding slowly against one another, 
though not enough to do any real damage, there being no swell to speak of, owing 
partly to the weed and wreckage of all sorts that was tangled together, and covered 
the water as far as you could see. I never could understand how we escaped losing 
all the blades of our propeller, not to speak of breaking the shaft, but somehow 
nothing of the kind happened to us, There was a sort of steam rising from the weed 
as the sun warmed it, and there were more turtles, and swordfish, and big sunfish, 
and such showing on the surface where the weed had parted a bit, and left patches 
of clear water, than I ever saw at once in any part of the world. 

“When Mr. Nelson came on deck and saw the fleet of derelicts he was delighted, 
and could hardly wait till after breakfast, so anxious he was to board some of them. 
He ordered the biggest of our quarter boats to be launched, and as soon as the mate 
Vout. I.—No. 3: 21 
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came on deck, at eight bells, he left him in charge of the yacht, and he and the 
captain and I and six men started to pull for the nearest of the wrecks. 

“Tt was hard work forcing the boat through the weed, but after a while we came 
pretty near toa ship that somehow looked familiar to me. All of a sudden it came 
to me that it was the identical Dutchman that we had towed four years before, and 
that I had always believed to be the Flying Dutchman herself. I saw Mr. Nelson 
was meaning to board her, so I said nothing. ‘There was no mistaking her when we 
were close to her, only she was more rotten and forlorn-looking than ever. Her 
masts were all gone, and her bulwarks were smashed, and she had a list over toward 
the wreck that was lying close against her on her starboard side. 

“We made the boat fast in her mizzen-chains, and all hands except one climbed 
aboard. ‘The deck was lying at an angle, as if she had heeled over before a smart 
breeze, and it was covered for the most part with a nasty bluish slime, that was as 
slippery as slush, and wasn’t exactly like anything that I had ever seen before. Her 
bulwarks being gone on the starboard as well as the port side, you could step from 
her to the next wreck, that was waterlogged and lying so low that her deck was almost 
awash. I noticed the same slime on the deck of this other wreck too, and I wondered 
if we should find it on every other wreck that we might board. 

“The deck of the Dutchman looked pretty much as it did the first time I boarded 
her. ‘There was little or nothing littering the deck, as you would have expected there 
would have been ; and, barring an old shirt that was lying in the scuppers, just where 
the break of the poop began, the deck was as clean as if it had just been swept, 
excepting, of course, that beastly blue slime. 

“*We'll have a look at her cabin,’ says Mr. Nelson. ‘She looks to me like a 
Dutchman, and there probably isn’t anything aboard her that would be worth salvage. 
All the same I want to find out her name.’ With that he started to go down the 
companion-way, when the rotten steps broke under him, and the captain and I caught 
him just in time to save him from breaking his neck and being choked as well. 
‘That won't do,’ said he, when he got his breath again. ‘ But we'll have a look 
down the skylight anyhow.’ soe 

“Tt was easy enough to cast A. we ; 
had given the foul air time = - °% MA to escape a bit, we all looked 

hase ; ~ down into what had been 
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deck, close to a big table, lay a bundle of clothes ; and a little further lay the 
identical pointed hat that I had seen the captain of the Dutchman wear. We 
didn’t need to ask what that bundle of clothes meant, for the shape of it would 
have told the story, even if bits of bones picked white by the rats hadn’t showed 
in places, We were just turning away, Mr. Nelson. looking pretty white, when one of 
the men sings out, ‘ For the Lord’s sake, what’s that ?’ 

“T looked at the man, and saw that he was badly scared. He was looking across 
to the waterlogged wreck that lay on our starboard side. Climbing slowly and 
clumsily aboard this wreck was the strangest animal that any sober man ever dreamed 
of. Its neck was at least forty feet long, and was exactly like a tremendous snake. 
It had a crocodile’s head, with jaws that could have taken in a whole ox, and teeth 





that would have bit clean through a ship’s mainmast. As it dragged its body out of 
the water I saw that it had flippers instead of legs, and that it was something half-way 
between a whale and a lizard in shape. Its colour was a light lead colour, such as 
the Yankee men-of-war used to be painted when they were blockading the Southern 
ports, and the same nasty bluish slime that was on the deck of the Dutchman was 
dripping from the beast’s neck as it swung it around, looking for what it might see. 

“Tt took about thirty seconds for us to take in what I have just told you, and then 
the beast saw us, and opening its jaws, started to come aboard the Dutchman. We 
didn’t wait for him. The men were in the boat before any one had time to give an 
order, and Mr. Nelson had dropped in a dead faint. ‘The captain and I lowered him 
into the boat, and I snatched up the old shirt that I told you was lying in the scuppers, 
for I didn’t want to leave the wreck altogether empty-handed ; and I followed the 
captain into the boat, and we shoved clear of the wreck just as that horrible snake’s 
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head showed itself where the rail ought to have been. It watched us for a few 
minutes, and I never was gladder than I was when the beast seemed to give up the 
idea of following us, and we saw the head disappear again. The men worked as if 
they were mad to get back to the yacht, and though Mr. Nelson came to in a few 
minutes, he kept his eyes shut, and kept moaning, ‘For God’s sake get out of this 
at once.’ No sooner were we aboard the yacht than the engine was started, and we 
made our way as fast as we dared to towards the open sea, and reached it without any 
disaster. Mr. Nelson had lost every bit of his nerve, and all he cared for was to get 
out of the Sargasso Sea and back into blue water as fast as the yacht could carry 
him. 

“T told you I picked up an old shirt just as I left the wreck. I found as soon as 
I touched it that there was something middling heavy wrapped up in it, and I unrolled 
it when I got aboard the yacht. It was that very same glass that the Dutch captain 
had under his arm when I first saw him walking his quarter-deck. It was small and 
old-fashioned, and the copper was black with verdigris, but I could easy enough make 
out the name that was engraved on it.” 

“What was the name ?” I asked, as the mate paused. 

“On that there glass,” said the mate solemnly, “engraved in Dutch letters which 
were near enough like English letters for me to read them, was the name ‘ Vander- 
decken,’ and the date ‘ 1648.’ What do you make of that, sir ?” 

“That either you saw the /Zying Dutchman,—or you didn’t,” I replied. 

“Just so, sir. What you mean is that either I have told you the truth or I have 
been lying. Well, I don’t blame you, sir! I don’t expect anybody to believe that 
yarn, and that’s why I very seldom tell it. But for all that it’s the gospel truth.” 

Was the man a liar, a lunatic, or simply one who had seen a little more of the 
wonders of the sea than falls to the lot of other men? I confess I am not prepared 
to answer. Are you? 


W. 





L. ALDEN. 
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LD hedges are rapidly disappearing from the face of the country. They 
can certainly be seen, lining the road and bounding the fields, but 
these, with very few exceptions, are of recent growth ; possibly some 
of them may be from twenty to thirty years old. Many of the older 
ones have been split, cut down, and allowed to shoot out in fresh 
“ growth, but this course of hedge trimming does not afford places of 
@ shelter such as the old ones gave. 
Our present system of farming on a large scale has had much to do with the 
destruction of fine old hedgerows. If large fields are required, or if it is thought that 
/ they are necessary, the men have only to cut down and grub up the hedges of three 
or four smaller ones, and the thing is done, though it does not always prove a financial 
success. 

Many of the old hedges that have passed away are not forgotten, for men 
whose ages run from fifty-five years up to seventy have the history of these by heart. 
When they were boys, those old hedgerows were their hunting ground; and 
besides this their fathers had given them records of the same. Two generations 
of hedge lore the men had gathered and treasured up. 

The more modern hedges are composed of quicker growths, very different 
from the old ones; for blackthorn, crab, whitethorn, bullace, laced and _ inierlaced 
with great trailing brambles, formed there thick shelters. Trees, too, at various 
distances, stood like great buttresses in the middle of them,—oaks, ashes, and 
elms. The ground the hedges covered would be viewed with astonishment now, 
for some of them were double ones, with a deep water-run between, in order to 
carry the water, in wet seasons, from the upland fields, down to the grazing meadows 
below. 

At all seasons of the year have I hunted in the old hedges. And what can 
escape the sharp eyes of boys when on the hunt, eager to know all that can be 
known of the interesting and beautiful things around them—animals, birds, fish, 
insects, and last, but not least, flowers? When a boy tells you he has looked for 
certain things and not found them, you need not waste your time in looking for 
them: snowdrops, Lent lilies, primroses, violets, both blue and white—all these, 
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and others in their seasons, were found by us boys for our sisters, or those the boys 
considered their friends. 

If we did not find them in sufficient quantities in one spot, with a shout we 
would dash off to another. Great handfuls of kingcups and cuckoo-flowers were 
gathered, to be placed in old-fashioned jugs with a fringe of glossy, dark-green 
leaves of the kingcups round them:. we boys knew where the hedges faced south, 3 
and where the meadows were sheltered by these. If the smaller ones reached a 
home without their elder brothers, and with their little knuckles stuck close to 
their noses, sobbing, the ash-plant oil would be freely administered. But by such as 
we boys were, the history of the hedgerow sanctuaries, as they once existed, have 
been handed down; the young life of two generations climbed up them, crawled 
through them, and got torn clothes, scratched hands and esis 
faces, and then made fresh acquaintance with the afore- 
mentioned ash-suckers when they arrived at home again. 

When crops were off, the fields and hedgerows came in for 
our inspection. I was the only one of the lot who owned a natural 
history book, and that being of the old popular sort was quickly 
put on one side; I found that the accounts there given did , __. Se 
not tally very well with what I saw for myself. ‘This at the time was oP ey, 
a great puzzle to me. ~~ 

When we found the young of the corncrake, dark, sooty little 
creatures just escaped froin their shells, I wondered why birds, which in their 
habits were so much like partridges, should be so very different in their colouring 
when they were young? Why should the great shrike come when the other 
shrikes were not to be seen? ‘These and other matters exercised me much; | 
and indeed they do still at times. On one of those old hedges I refer to I have 
seen the great grey shrike looking like a small magpie. Even now in the season, 
although the hedge has been grubbed for these fifteen years past, the great shrike 
pays a fleeting visit to the meadow through which at one time that fine hedge ran. 

Bryonies, vetches, the convolvuli, traveller’s joy or old man’s beard, “ bethvine,” 
thistles, mulleins, and arums, kexes or teazles, all grew in the hedge bottoms; a 
wealth of vegetation in the summer, a mass of rich glowing colour in autumn, and 
in winter the branches were crimson with wild berries yielding food for the birds. 

Here the hedge-sparrows built their early nests, also the blackbirds and thrushes, 
followed by the finches. When the crops were ready for reaping, clouds of birds 
flew from the cornfields up to the hedge and back again. Dormice, field mice, rats, 
rabbits, and hares sheltered there ; as well as stoats and weasels to look after the others : 
there was room for all. 

As I write, a group comes before me, sitting under a hedge with their poor curs 
between them, during a driving hailstorm, each one holding forth on the merits, 
or at any rate the fancied ones, of his humble four-footed companion. The others are A 
now gone; I am the only one left out of that group. Hedges that covered small 
brooks in, the feeders that led from the water meadows to the main stream, were 
sources of real trouble to us at times; for this reason, they hid so much from us; we 
could not get what we wanted out of them, although we knew perfectly well it was 
there. The finest watercresses and the largest forget-me-nots grew under the tangled 
thorn branches. How new, how full of interest and mystery much of it was to us 
in those early years! 

One such hidden stream I remember especially well, since, as time went on, that 
arched-in brook was one of my most valued hunting spots; for on one side cornfields 
started, bordered near the brook by fine oaks. In their season wild ducks, teal, 
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woodcock, snipe, moorhens, and little grebes have all been procured from this place. 


a As the place faced south, and the sides of the brook were steep, when other places 
4 were frozen this kept open. Sometimes water-rails made it their home, but they did 
: not stay, for their habitat proper is among reeds and lush water tangle. Even one 
f place of refuge improved away makes a difference ; and when hundreds cease to 
a 


exist, it makes a very great difference, so far as numbers go, to a county. For all 
wild things have their travelling lines, and so well at one time was this known that 
a they were looked for in certain haunts almost to a day, if the weather had been right 
Fd for them. ‘The great hedges of the grass meadows, and the cornfields that adjoined, 
: had strips of rough coarse grass and scrub on each side of them, dented in by the 
hoofs of cattle on one side and of horses on the other. When the acorns fell, the 
pigs that were turned out did not pick them all up; nor did the rooks, with all their 
hunting, for thousands fall and drop into hoof prints, get covered with leaves there, 
and are passed over. It is the same with grain in the cornfields: when the fields 
are carried, a countless quantity of grains drop from the ears and are stamped into 
the furrows by the horses’ feet, to be rolled in by the waggon wheels clean out of sight 
of all creatures, if the fields remain fallow. When the rain falls—after proper autumn 
weather has been and gone—the furrows, if the rains have been heavy, run with water. 
\ Then the wild ducks come and dabble, spatter, spatter, spatter! up and down the 
; furrows. They sift the grain out; their bills are formed for that. ‘The holes under 

the trees, also, where the acorns have fallen, get filled with water ; the outer skin gets 

soft, and the inner skin of the acorn readily slips. . Here again the ducks have fine 

food, to which they are very partial. Acorns that have matured in the way I have 

mentioned have a very different flavour from those that have just dropped. I 
\ have sampled all woodland fruits and berries which are not actually poisonous, 

ee 
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and have found out that acorns, like crab apples, are best when ripened off underneath 
the leaves. 

First the homes of wild creatures go, then their food, and then there is nothing 
for them but to clear out also. So far as some of our small birds are concerned 
(I mean those home-bred birds that should be seen all the 
year round), there is a close time, we know; this the bird- 
catcher can answer for. But increased facilities for railway 
travelling now, in all directions, land these gentry in the very 
heart of districts that a few years ago were as unknown to 
them as the heart of Africa. Forty or sixty miles from London 
is nothing to them now, if their catches are good. Permission is 
readily given by some, for the sake of thinning the small birds off ; 
others resolutely refuse it, because they will not have birds destroyed 
wantonly. Some men would kill even a singing lark. I have only 
= missed one bird, in the full sense of the word, and that is 
the goldfinch. Sometimes for months together we do not even 
Kee hear the note of one, let alone seeing the bird. ‘The hawfinch, that 
The Hawfinch. at one time was thought rare, is in some districts in the country more 
frequently seen now than the goldfinch. 

One class of hedgerow birds I never fail to see in their season: these are the 
migrants that frequent the woodland hedges. The first to come is the chiff-chaff; 
and for some little time after arriving this small migrant is silent, as if the journey 
had been a little too much for him, and had made him feel serious. But after a 
few days you hear his “ chevy, chef, chef, chif!” The notes of migrants vary: when 
they first arrive they are mostly ‘tired out; then when they get well rested and 
well fed they tune up. After the little chiff-chaff comes the willow-wren, and he 
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is followed by the wood-wren. ‘Then the sedge-warbler, and the curious grasshopper- 
warbler, the white- j throat, lesser white-throat, blackcap and nightingale complete the 
list. - All these we can find now, breeding in one woodland hedge, which is about 
three hundred yards in length. Robins of course are 

F™ there also. 

"” Food and. shelter are the two chief objects of all insect 
y”” feeders. As the lush wild growth that hides their nests forms 
f the food supply and also the shelter for their insect prey, all 
* goes well. Some places are avoided by migrants, because the 
* sour ground there will not allow plant life to flourish properly. 
One can tell by the soil that the banks and sides of the hedges are composed of, what 
birds will be found there in the season. The nightingale, for instance, is very fastidious 
about locality. I have seen the nests of all the birds above mentioned, both with 
their eggs and their young. The study of hedgerow life is a most pleasing one, for 
other creatures, besides birds, live in and about hedges. It is very remarkable, but 
about breeding time the young ones very rarely come to grief through creatures 
of prey. If you are fortunate, or I will say patient enough to find their nests, you 
will see the full complement of eggs or of young birds. ‘This may be because 
these birds build as a rule round the outskirts of game covers where predatory 
creatures are killed off. 

It is a most amusing sight to see young robins stand and look for the first 
time with open mouths at some little rabbit coming out of their stop, whilst they 
themselves are searching along the banks, with their parents, for food. Young 
blackbirds and thrushes act in the same way, just as if they were utterly astonished 
to find other young things, different to themselves, about. 

What can surpass a ragged hedge in the month of June—one that has once 
been “splashed,” well banked up, the deep “gripe” or ditch cleared, and then left 
to make its own wild growth? Some people will go far to see less beauty than 
they can find at home, close to their own doors. 

June comes, bringing with it a cloudless sky and great heat. It is the first day 
of the month, and I am wandering along the hedge that I have indicated. It is 
a tangle of dog-roses : great masses of rose colour there are, mixed with honeysuckle ; 
the vine-like leaves of the bryony show here and there, the vetches are climbing 
up; as to the ferns, they are in all the tender green freshness of early summer ; 
foxgloves, where the sun falls nearly all the day, are in flower, their rich spikes 
of flower-bells showing conspicuously. Moth-mullein plants are abundant here on 
the hedge-banks, their cool, green leaves looking as if they were covered with the 
richest velvet pile. They are not in flower yet: they will show their towers of 
delicate blossoms presently. One of the richest bits of colour I have seen was 
made up with three cock pheasants and some mullein in flower. ‘The flashing 
reddish-purple, golden-yellow, and blue colouring, as the. birds moved in and out 
of the soft primrose mullein blossoms and their cool green leaves, was a beautiful 
sight for one who is contented with small pictures. 

Nothing can equal the perfume from wild hedge-blossoms in their dewy prime: 
there is a mingling of all that is good and fresh from Nature’s own distillery. 

Mole-heaps show all along the hedge-banks. I think the little gentleman in the 
black velvet coat is the means, to a certain extent, of turning up a food supply for 
the soft-billed birds, so called. ‘The robin and the hedge-sparrow, however, clear the 
floor at times. They are, in their way, determined fighters when it comes to a disputed 
point about food. Blackbirds, thrushes, sparrows, and finches stand on one side if 
either one of these birds chances to be there. Often have I watched the proceedings, 
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and seen the robin and the hedge-sparrow have it all to themselves, after driving away 
the others. The robin holds his tail up, cocks his head on one side, and with his 
bright eyes looks at the hedge-sparrows, standing like a little soldier ; the other merely 
picks at the food, flirts his wings, and shuffles round about, just as it suits him. But these 





two do not quarrel with each other, for each bird knows well what the other can do. 

Although nesting is going forward in full force, as it is yet early in the season, the 4 
cock birds sing. ‘They do this where there is little chance of their being observed, ; 
for they sing within a short distance of their mates. It makes a vast difference 3 
on which side of a hedge you go to look at birds. I need scarcely explain this: 4 


my readers can easily judge for themselves why. But it is a fact that one side of 
a hedge may not appear to be tenanted by birds, when the other side is alive with 
them; for hedge-banks composed of generous gravelly loam, well dressed by the 
natural top dressing of leaf mould, are the favourite haunts of birds in their nesting- 
time. We can hear their singing, for the thrushes and blackbirds have rested for 
a time. ‘The simple act of passing through a gate in the hedge reveals to us a 
migrant paradise, only one out of thousands which are to be found on the tops of 


our glorious Surrey hills. 

Here is a fine, open bit of mossy greensward, dotted, not covered, with junipers, 
low firs, and magnificent clumps of dog-roses and briars. A belt of noble beeches 
surrounds it, and this is circled round again by firs. Here the sun shines nearly 
the whole day long, and the butterflies are flit—flit—flitting all over the sward and 
dog-rose clumps; here the white-throats are in force, the larger species especially. 
One throws himself up above the mass of rose blossoms that conceal his mate who 
is sitting snugly below, then drops down, almost touching the flowers ; he jerks up 
again, chattering and singing, his crest up and wings quivering. To look at him, 
you would imagine that he had much to say which was very important, and that some 
imperative bird-law only allowed him a few moments in which to say it. It is soon 
over: he catches something, and glides like a mouse with it to his mate below. 

That butterfly-like bird—the wood-warbler—sings a half-hearted little song as he 
flutters over the tops of the beech twigs; he knows that he has 
come a long way to sing it, and that he has to go back again ; 
and his notes seem to tell you that the sooner it is all over the 
better he will like it. Then suddenly you hear chipped out, 
“ chiff, chiff, chiff, cheff!” to any extent ; and, when that stops, the 
faint mouse-like chirp, or tweet, of the golden-crested wren comes — 
from the firs. eae 

Tap tap tap tap tap! that is the green woodpecker “shinning” round and up 
the dead limbs of one of the old beeches. Then for a time all is still: you can 
see by their gentle flickerings that a faint air up aloft is gently moving the tender, 
bright, yellow-green leaves of the top shoots of the beeches; but not enough to 
make a rustle. The scent from the firs and junipers, mingled with wild roses 






and clumps of mignonette, which grows here in profusion, appears to float to and 3 
fro; one’s lungs are filled with the life-giving air of the woodlands; then a bird 
sings, a loud, full, liquid song, as distinct from that of any other bird as day is from ' 


night. ‘The place is filled with it. No matter where or when you hear it, you will, 
if you love bird music, stand still and listen to that weird, wild song; for the bird 
fairly wails: it is a full, rich, wailing chant. On the top shoot of a low fir sits 
the small, dull-coloured singer, his little breast heaving, and his throat feathers puffed 
out to their utmost, as he gives vent to his song; whilst his slender, needle-pointed 
bill is opening to its widest stretch. This is the grey and brown, sharp billed, shuffle- 
winged hedge-sparrow. 
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The nightingale and blackcap sing and nest in this spot: generally one pair 
of nightingales and two pairs of blackcaps ; for both birds to a certain extent are 
local in their habits. You will take great interest in the song of either of these 
birds, as you pass along, but you will stop to listen to the hedge-sparrow. One 
gravelly hollow, a very short distance from the place I have been describing, sunk 
in the hillside facing direct to the south, is a favourite nesting-place for woodlarks. 
These fine songsters, as their name indicates, are partial to the outskirts of the 
woodlands; they keep near, but just out of them. 

The after-glow of a summer night, if nine o’clock can be called night, throws 
a rich glow over the whole hillside. In the distance the Southdown hills show as 
great lines of purple haze; near to us a rich glow, which is neither red nor purple, 
creeps and flickers. 

As we stand near a large oak watching the fern-owls dashing to and fro, just 
over the heads of the rabbits that are out feeding, overhead a sweet song trills out 
from an unseen singer, the woodlark is singing his evening song, and sometimes 
it is carried far into the night. 

A little below the gravelly pit or hollow runs a wood path, or ride, seldom used 
for traffic, except when copse cutting is carried on; the trees at some tithe or 
other had been cut and the roots grubbed up to make it. Now you may not see 
a single tuft of brambles, or, torey grass, before the process takes place ; but when 
such places are cleared a bit, for the purpose I have mentioned, these spring up 
in rank luxuriance. As rough water runs are made on either side, to prevent 
them from being stodged up when the rains fall, even in the hottest summers 
there is moisture, and all things are fresh, cool, and flourishing. Here you can 
hear the grasshopper-warbler reeling off his fishing-reel song, and if you keep 
hidden very quiet, and restraining, with Spartan-like fortitude, any exclamation when 
the horrible midges and stout flies bite you, you may possibly see the bird itself. 

There is a market for birds’ nests and eggs; and if people want them and are 
willing to pay for them, they can have as many so-called British specimens, from the 
Continent, as they choose to buy. Ask any field naturalist how long he hunted 
for the nests of the grasshopper-warbler, and the fire-eyed chat or Dartford warbler 
—so called because the first specimen of this prince of hidelings was procured at 
that place—and he will surprise you by his answer. 

Summer is over, and the migrants that nested in the glad summer-time have 
gone back to where they came from. Winter is drawing near, for the schoolboys’ 
“blue-backed game birds,” the fieldfares or bluefelts, have arrived. ‘The leaves 
are nearly off the hedges, but they make a brave show with the berries, which, 
when they get thoroughly frost ripened, the birds will eat. Some ripen much 
faster than others, so that the food supply comes in rotation. Some rough fruits 
and berries can only be made fit for birds by hard weather; and this is one 
more example of the eternal fitness of things. The wren chatters, turns his tail 
over his back, and is very busy near his nest, which has been deserted for some 
time by his numerous family. Probably the little fellow thinks they may require 
that snug home again, to roost in at night, if the weather gets rough. At present 
he is only on a tour of inspection, to see if some other creature has been before 
him, with that same purpose in view. Some creatures that “lay up”—that is 
the woodland name for shelter—are very innocent and perfectly harmless ; others 
are not so: I have had my fingers bitten at times before I got as well acquainted 
with wild things as I am now. But I have not yet been bitten by a viper. It 
is not pleasant to find you have got one of these creatures in a deserted nest 
Which once belonged to a mouse that the reptile no doubt had swallowed, before 
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taking the little creature’s home to himself, to live in it for the winter. The 
dormouse has finished his grass house, and sleeps in it at night; in a short time 
he will curl up for his long rest. ‘The woodmouse, called by some the garden-mouse, 
because it leaves the woods to feed in the gardens, might easily be taken for the 
dormouse, unless the tail of the pretty bright-eyed creature was noticed. For 
both frequent the hedges; the dormouse has his grass nest above, the woodmouse 
has his nest below. Both creatures are fawn-coloured above and lighter tinted 
underneath ; one mark serves to distinguish them when they are seen running close 
to each other: the dormouse has a bushy tail, that of the woodmouse is finer. 

If the hedge banks are examined, now all the tangle is dry and bare—for only the 
stems of the mulleins, foxgloves, and ferns remain—some of the clever shifts of the 
migrants, in order to avoid detection, will be seen. ‘There is the nest you took so 
much trouble to find: you can see now why you did not succeed ; for a large root-leaf 
of the moth-mullein hung directly over the entrance to the nest, the nest itself being 
worked into a root hollow. There it shows plainly enough now, with the mid-rib 
of the leaf still hanging there. As to the tree-pipit’s nest,—well, your feet have 
passed over it, without stepping on it, twenty times. 

Two keen bird-nesters, who could climb like cats, friends of my younger days, 
made it a point tog search for a nest that they knew was there, but which 
could not be found, Aa ¥when the leaves were off the trees and hedges. Then 
they wondered Ses how it was possible for them to have missed it. 

Small roads or tracks can now be plainly seen, where 
four-footed things have gone to and fro; hares and 

SN rabbits, as well as hedgehogs and mice. You 

can trace all now; before you only heard the rustle 

fof leaves as they moved beneath them. ‘There is 
enough rustling, too, just now, for the blackbirds are 
picking and scratching, like so many partridges, among 

the fallen leaves at the bottom of the still: dry ditch. 

.. If you startle them with a yell, out they shoot, and over 
AA the hedge they go like hawks. When the day is closing 
they will sound their clear good-night notes, before going to 

The Woodcoch. ¢ » roost. Then the woodcocks will come to hunt amongst the 
fallen leaves, and will find plenty to eat there. 

A vast amount of life, varied to a degree, can be found in and about our beautiful 
ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 




















































































HEN Felicia stood at her easel, brush in 
hand, palette on thumb, transferring 
to canvas the grey tints of the ice- 
bound suburban landscape outside 
the window, she did not in truth 
present so pretty a sight as her 
name and _ occupation might 
M\, suggest. 
, Felicia was tall and angular; she was 
a” not very young ; her untidy hair was 
surely too red for even cultured taste, 
her eyelashes too light for Philistine 


a) en : 
Ph ta aoa and “Esthete alike ; her striped 
Cah Bry WN) apron and bib were tied across her 
spare figure with uncompromising knots of hard 
‘white tape. 

‘Nor was her representation of the landscape—or 
rather roofscape—outside as felicitous as it might have 
been. 

A gentle mist softened many harsh uglinesses of the London 
buildings ; a few leafless trees cropped up here and _ there, 
not black or sooty as usual, but delicate in tracery, like white 
SSSR ‘seaweed against the banked-up steel-coloured clouds; and, in 
ike the midst of this sombre poetry of tone, the red rayless sun was 
hung, poised like a great fruit—a disk whereon the human eye might gaze without 
pain or giddiness of vision—-a round, ruddy sun, that doubtless prophesied all sorts 
of good things in point of weather for the morrow. 
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But on Felicia’s canvas, poor Phoebus, now portrayed in scarlet vermilion, now 
scraped out and newly built-up of carmine madder with a slight mixture of cadmium, 
loomed square-wise, and never poetically, over the accurately drawn gable of the green- 
grocer’s back premises. Felicia herself grew more flushed and more hopelessly 
slatternly as she flung aside her hair with a turpentiny hand, and viewed her production 
from the farthest possible point of vantage. She hurriedly pushed the chairs about 
in the narrow back drawing-room so as to clear a way for herself. She had totally 
forgotten her mother’s injunction that she, Felicia, should be ready at a certain hour, 
neat, with that horrid cotton apron taken off and put away out of sight, and her hands 
washed and clean and as sweet-smelling as possibie. 
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Every moment was unspeakably precious. The red sun, an evidently unwilling 
model, seemed hastily bent on following laws of gravitation which were never meant 
for him ; he was, in fact, preparing to set, as the wisest of us still say, though even 
the youngest and most foolish are aware of the inherent fallacy of the statement. 

Felicia’s two young sisters—her half-sisters—now entered the room, They were 
tidily-arrayed children, proud of being in their teens, who usually went about hand in 
hand, their neatly-combed locks shining on their heads and down their warm merino 
shoulders. 

“ Mamma says——” began the one ; “ Mamma wants——. ” began the other. 

“Ves, yes, I know,” said Felicia. 

“The folding doors must be opened now,” continued Madeline, with quiet firmness. 
“And there’s already a ring at the front door!” cried Rosabel, with 



















complacent triumph. 

EF “My dear, my dear!” called out Mrs. Chitty 
. herself from the larger drawing-room, whence came 
the sound of the rustling of her silk gown, and the 
chink, chink, of the teacups which she was 
, arranging, though it was still so early in the 
afternoon. “ Felicia, my dear, that easel ! ” 
“Ves, maimma, I know.” 
“Why, I positively smell the paint from here! 
Make haste and put the nasty stuff away!” 
“Oh, mamma, there won’t be another such a 
sunset !” 
“Sunset, my dear? What, already! Well, Jane 
has all the candles handy; we’ve only got to put 
a match to them. ‘That horrid electric light won't 


work, of course. By-the-bye, Jane, Jane!” 


1 
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Jane made no answer. She was occupied in pre- 
ceding a couple of guests upstairs. Her slow 
and dignified steps bore evidence to the fact. 


“There! I told you so,” said Madeline 





(— malignantly. 
‘ = “You'll have to hurry, Felicia,” put in the younger 
7; a = girl, smiling. 
/jypfrgage |||] Felicia gasped two ree inf 
| MX VI” , gasped two or three long painful 
J Y // ¢ /* breaths. 
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“Oh, if I could only have ten minutes !” 


“Why, what would you do?” asked Rosabel. 

*‘ Finish her smudge, of course, you silly,” replied Madeline. 

“Silly yourself!” exclaimed the younger sister; and the two began to slap each 
other vigorously. 

“Hush, hush!” called Mrs. Chitty. ‘Really, Felicia, you are always so selfishly 
occupied, you can never attend for a minute to——” 

“Mrs. Vandeleur! Mrs. George Newton!” announced Jane loudly, as she threw 
open the staircase door. The back drawing-room, occasionally cherished as a sanctum 
by Felicia, now suddenly became a mere ante-room or passage. In the midst of this 
passage she herself—a miserable, blushing, dishevelled culprit—tried to hide behind 
the tall but traitorous easel with its small unsheltering canvas. 

“Mrs. Chitty’s eldest—the Unwin girl——” 


she sighed. 


whispered one new-comer to the other. 
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Felicia read the strangers’ faces even though she could not hear their words. Those 
strangers passed on, as she knew, with pitying contempt—contempt for herself, pity 
for her mother who, with younger daughters beside her, was receiving and chatting 
and bowing and smiling. The poor little back drawing-room seemed to Felicia to 
grow suddenly full of people—to her they were all strange faces and figures. The 
more she sought to hurry her packing-up, the less she succeeded. Dirty brushes 
would fall out of her trembling fingers, and make horrid little dabs of colour on the 
dainty sage-green felt which covered the floor. As Felicia knelt to wipe off the stains, 
more visitors flocked in ; she could hear them laugh or titter. ‘The tapes at the back 
of her apron had given way, her hair was falling over her face. In her misery she 
was less careful than she might otherwise have been: she gave the easel a slight but 
sudden push. She did not see that her sketch wavered and fell forward ; the next 
moment it was lying face downwards on the floor. 

And Major Chitty himself stood before her ! 

Major Chitty was one of those persons whose outward appearance is so over- 
whelmingly impressive as utterly to preclude us from appreciating their mental or 
spiritual qualities apart from their corporeal aspect. To a certain extent this is the case 
with most human beings, but the outer form is not always, as in this instance, violently 
obtrusive. Major Chitty’s thin hair was carefully combed across his bald head ; his 
grey whiskers, slightly darkened by artificial means, bore witness to an almost 
immoderate use of curling-tongs ; his face was red, his expression haughty. Mean- 
while, whatever his friends might say, his own dictum concerning himself was that he 
looked every inch a major. He was proud also of being what he called ‘a good, 
old-fashioned, steady-going Conservative” ; he cherished all customs and traditions of 
the past. 

Perhaps the only tradition to which he did not cling over-fondly was the memory 
of his predecessor—gentle, tender-hearted John Unwin, whose demise after a few 
years of troublous wedded life had made it possible for Major Chitty presently to 
inherit Mrs. Unwin, together with a well-built suburban house and a convenient 
number of clear hundreds a year. 

The constant presence of Felicia Unwin was the only thorn attached to this rose 
of good fortune. Major Chitty had never at any time been drawn to the shy, almost 
sullen child, whose ungainly figure and red locks resembled nobody else except 
the late John Unwin’s late mother. As time went by, never a ray of softening 
affection influenced his mind towards his step-daughter, whilst. to her he became 
more and more of an alarming personality. The very sound of his footstep paled her 
cheek. 

Yet he had never been tangibly unkind. He had only, as now, uttered short sharp 
sentences like pistol-shots. 

“Surely, Felicia, for your mother’s sake, you might have been more careful—surely 
a slight attention to punctuality Pray let me suggest that you should retire to your 
bedroom. Some warm water and scented soap " 

His complexion grew redder and redder as he spoke; he tugged annoyedly at 
his necktie. Felicia was curiously aware that, had she been a man instead of a 
woman, a soldier to boot, under Major Chitty’s orders, that excellent disciplinarian 
would have ordered her something more than warm water and scented soap. The 
knout, perhaps, or its English equivalent, whatever that might be. She smiled feebly 
as she thought of this ; yet for all her smiling she was distinctly frightened. 

That ghost of a smile lashed Major Chitty to sudden fury. He turned, and 
apologised for his step-daughter to the in-coming guests. It was not his wife’s fault, 
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he growled, nor yet his own. ‘Then he added, half aloud, “That Unwin blood — ” 
and broke off abruptly. = 
But, low as the muttering was, Felicia heard it. Her 
cheek, her very brow, flamed. She sprang to her feet, 
her painting-materials jumbled up in her unsteady, 
stained hands, and faced her antagonist. 
Mrs. Chitty had heard the low growl also from the wat 
next room. She knew what it meant, and came 
swiftly in to the wretched back drawing- , 
room; Madeline and Rosabel, d ; 
lightedly aware that battle was in 
the air, hanging on to her. : 
Felicia opened her mouth to reply XK 
to the Major, but she could find no 
words. She never could, poor soul, how- 
ever deeply she longed to express herself 
with the most cutting virulence. ‘Then 
she saw her mother appear in the doorway. 
Forgetful of everything but her own ¢-# 
misery, forgetful of the amazed little 
crowd about her, she stretched out 
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her arms to the welcome apparition, 
letting all her materials fall to the ground, 
and crying out “ Mamma, Mamma!” 
in agony of mind, as a passion of tears 
and sobs came to her relief, and her whole 
frame shook and bent like a reed in a storm. . 

Felicia could never afterwards quite remember how that scene ended. It was her 
mother who conducted the weeping girl to her bedroom, leaving her stunned after 
a few well-chosen words of rebuke ; prostrate, and still unable accurately to realise her 
position. 

When, as her sobbing gradually waned in violence, Felicia sat up on her bed and 
tried to gather together her mother’s words, she could remember but one sentence: 
‘““You are a disgrace to us all.” 

A disgrace! What! A disgrace even to the idle tyrannical Major, even to those 
mocking little half-sisters, to say nothing of the mother whom she, Felicia, so truly 
loved, but who wanted and appreciated none of that love? Oh, would that she might 
die, lose herself, fade away somehow out of the narrow household circle which was 
so chill, so distant, and yet which she—as was evident—managed thus deeply to 
disgrace! Must life always go on like this? Could there be no way out of it, no 
means of freeing, if not herself, at least those who contemned and despised her ? 

Very dark thoughts passed and repassed through poor Felicia’s mind during the 
next hour. No one troubled about her. From the drawing-room came the sound 
of pianoforte playing; presently there was singing—a love duet being sung between 
a high soprano and a weakly tenor. How happy all those people must surely be! 
They could benefit society: gladden, not disgrace it! 

And, meanwhile, the merciful darkness fell, and hid Felicia’s crimson eyes from 
even her own sight in the looking-glass, and lay like a calm veil upon her heated soul. 
It was quite, quite dark—not even a glimpse of firelight in that chilly attic. 

After a while, its poor inmate struck a match and lit a candle, and began to 
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turn over the things in her cupboard—a little box of shabby trinkets, two or three 
ancient books, a scrap of Venetian lace given to her by an old aunt. Presently, in 
a corner of the trinket box she came upon a card, a highly-glazed visiting card. On 
it could be read a French name and address. 

Tardy visitors were still arriving when Felicia glided out into the dark street. 
It was piercingly cold ; the east wind cut like a knife, yet the snow was slightly thawing 
under foot. A fog had come on; she herself could scarcely distinguish the broughams 
and cabs outside her mother’s door. Felicia was well used ‘to going out alone, day 
or evening ; but on this occasion her heart beat loudly, and she could hear her own 
breath catching convulsively with every fresh step she made through the murky smoke. 

After all, it is not easy to leave home for ever without one sigh, without one anxious 
or regretful thought. Home had scarcely been “sweet home ” to Felicia ; nevertheless, 
she was going out into the great world, strange, unprotected, crushed by loneliness 
and sorrow. Was it any wonder that she quaked and quailed ? 

She had no hesitation, however. She carried her trinkets and other trifles straight 
— to a pawnbroker, whose acquaintance, alas! she had already made. From him in 
exchange she obtained enough money for present needs, and a little—a very little— 
to spare. And then, finding that the hour was still early, she wandered off on foot 
towards Charing Cross, only entering an omnibus when she had grown very tired. 

She knew that it was possible to travel by night to Paris, though she was unaware 
of the actual hour of departure. But she was fortunate enough in her unpremeditated 
arrangements not to be obliged to wait long, and yet to have time to refresh herself 
3 : with a very frugal meal 
before starting. Nor was 
she nervous from any idea 
of possible pursuit. She 
thought too humbly of her- 
self to expect that her family 
would miss her; still less 
would they search for her. 
Above all, she knew that 
they would none of them 















suspect her of going abroad. 
It was now quite two 
' years since Mrs. Chitty and 
her eldest daughter had met a 
== celebrated French artist, lunch- 
sing at a friend’s house. It was a 
‘forgotten little episode that he had 
_ seen a small painting which Felicia 
~ had bestowed on that friend. He 
had praised the trivial work, genially 
so encouragingly, in fact, that the 
poor girl’s eyes had filled at such un- 
, accustomed words, and she could only 
“ look gratitude through her shining held-back 
° "ty tears, but could not speak it. Then he had gallantly 
- added :— 
<= “If you come to Paris at any time, come to my 
atelier ; 1 will show you my own work”; and he had given 
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her his card and patted her hand, before going off smiling to talk to another more 
conversational lady. 

Surely only Felicia remembered the trifling incident, but she—oh, how vividly 
she could evoke the scene! How often had she not evoked it! He had praised her— 
that great man—he had deigned to look graciously at her little daub, and to hold it 
in the right light—yes, in the right light, not, like all her mother’s visitors, in the 
wrong—he had smiled upon her, spoken to her in a fatherly way, for he was not 
young, he was grey-haired and lined, haggard in face—though what a fine noble face 
it was !—and he had invited her to come and see him. 

In many an hour of darkness and trouble, above all of artistic discontent, the 
thought of the great golden opportunity open to her had cheered poor Felicia. It 
might not have appeared much to any one else, vague casual invitation of the future 
that it was, but to her it meant the opening of some door of Paradise. From that 
door a helping hand must certainly be stretched out to her whenever she called for 
it; from that door would dawn for her, whenever she so willed, a new and radiant 
day. It was a hope which had often made her patient of Major Chitty’s rule, meek 
under her little sisters’ scorn. Hitherto, neither money nor inclination had been 
sufficient for a start. She had been content to hug the knowledge of what Fate held 
in trust for her; she could not willingly leave her mother. But now that she was 
a disgrace to them all at home—well, it would be possible to walk barefoot, if necessary, 
and work, and sleep on the floor, somewhere, no matter where; at any rate, the 
moment of liberation had come. It had come suddenly, but none the less truly. 
Felicia’s destiny was to be fulfilled ; her life, wasted in some ways, must not be an 
utter blank, 
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Few artists are fond of being disturbed when at work. The great Paul was 
no exception to this ordinary rule. 

At certain times, unexpectedly, and when the spirit moved him, he sallied forth 
from his own studio to visit those adjoining rooms wherein his pupils worked. 
Woe then to any trifler pounced upon by the master’s eagle eye! The illustrious 
artist was stern, cold in manner, and decidedly awe-inspiring. A few cutting words, 
issuing from beneath his bristling moustache, conveyed more rebuke than a score of 
homilies. So much for his pupils. As for Jean, valet and factotum, who viewed all 
students as inferior beings—necessary evils, but certainly evils—and who systematically 
got out of their way, and never set foot in what he called Zs ateliers publiques—Jean 
stood in no fear of his master. Like the proverbial valet, he felt for his employer 
no shred of hero-worship. 

Monsieur Paul—Jean clung to that boyish appellative—Monsieur Paul, being an 
artist, was incapable of considering the everyday occurrences of this world in their 
proper light ; he could not be expected always to judge for himself. 

Thus it happened that the hapless painter was more often disturbed at his work 
than he might have chosen to be. 

“What, you again, Jean?” he would ask reproachfully. 

** And whom should it be but Jean?” that functionary coolly replied. 

The two had grown grey together. There was a tradition that Jean had begun 
service as a vapin, but had speedily, in disgust, relinquished all immediate connection 
with colours and brushes. 

On the morning following Felicia’s escape from her so-called home, Monsieur 
Paul was very busy. He stood close to a large picture, scraping an unsatisfactory 
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place in it with a sharp razor. The least wrong movement of the steady hand might 
inflict a dangerous wound. 

Why, here was Jean again ! 

“No, Monsieur Paul, I cannot send her away—she has monsieur’s card——she 
showed it me ; she speaks a daragouin, my faith, I cannot understand. She is a longue 
mees Anglaise, that is evident ; and monsieur has promised to see her, invited her.” 
“Invited her ?” repeated the artist, with a frown. 

“ Apparently.” 
“Send her in,” said Monsieur Paul with brevity. He stood awaiting his visitor, 


en 











palette in hand, in appearance not unlike a general about to preside at a court- 
martial. His back turned to the easel, his figure very upright, his eyes keenly fixed 
on the door, his short grey hair bristling on his head, his moustache waxed and 
fierce, the tiny red flash of the Legion of Honour at his button-hole—his entire aspect 
was military and fierce. His bushy eyebrows almost met, as he pondered the difficult 
questions : Who can she be? When did I invite her ? 

Even when Felicia entered, with a slow swaying movement that was partly born of 
shyness, partly of want of food and rest, even then Monsieur Paul did not recognise her. 

Whilst he bowed with ill-simulated courtesy, she lurched forward, poor soul, 
pale to the lips, and tried in vain to speak. 
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“Jean !” called Monsieur Paul, “some wine! some bread ! ” 

For the moment he could only remember that here was a suffering human being 
at the mercy of another human being—that other, himself. She was not a beggar, 
assuredly, though evidently poor. Where on earth had he met her? Her face 
seemed to grow slowly familiar as he mused; that odd Botticelli kind of face, 
more attractive to an artist than to any ordinary beholder, with its pallor, its sadness, 
its vague pale eyes brimful of tears, its pleading mouth, and masses of hair like russet 
leaves in autumn. Ah! now he remembered. 

Felicia smiled a watery smile as she caught the recognition in his face. 
Then she snatched his hand, and went down on her knees, in her own violent 
ungainly way. 

“You will help me to work,” she pleaded, in ungrammatical, almost inarticulate 
French. “I am going to try to be a servant—a housemaid—somewhere in Paris, 
and earn just enough money to come and paint, if only for two or three hours 
at a time. Oh, have mercy on me—help me! _ I shall die if you don’t help 
me! You said I could paint if I worked. I will give up everything for it. I have 
come—— you see I have come and I have nothing, no one else in the wide 
world.” 

Monsieur Paul looked down at the kneeling figure, at the angular nervous hands 
grasping his own. Other women, he thought, would have tidied themselves, have 
curled their hair: why, this poor creature’s skirts were heavy with mud; her face, 
her very cheeks were travel-stained. 

“Get up, my child,” he murmured, patting her hand kindly. “On fera ce 
gu’on pourra.” 

The discreet Jean, bearing a tray of refreshments, coughed meaningly at 
the door. To Felicia it seemed as though he were guarding the entrance of the 
haven in which she so suddenly found herself. The room swam oddly round— 
that splendid room, where, upon cut-velvet embroideries, hung richly-chased weapons 
and scintillating kaleidoscopes of Limoges enamel, with here and there a framed 
oil sketch or a mellow engraving. Vainly she sought to meet the eyes of her kind 
host. ‘They eluded her; they hid behind the green and crimson damask draperies ; 
they flashed down from a silver hanging lamp that, sombre yet brilliant, reminded 
her of a quiet cathedral nave. 

It all happened in a moment—her wild thoughts jarring, meeting, confusing her. 
Felicia had fallen forward in a deep swoon. 
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Months went by, and grew into a year; presently into a second year, rapidly 
drawing to a third. 

Mademoiselle Felicia Unwin was one of the most promising scholars in Monsieur 
Paul’s atelier. She was indeed already more than promising ; her pictures met with 
success at the Salon, winning for themselves and for her, medals, commendation, and, 
better—that money which is so sweet—first earnings. 

Felicia was at last the possessor of a small studio of her own. Needless to say, 
the housemaid plan had never been called into execution. Monsieur Paul—waiving 
his usual rule—had admitted her as a scholar gratis to his class, whilst placing her 
as lodger in a respectable family. She was to repay him when she had sold six 
pictures, he said. After settling all this, he had given his moustache an extra 
ferocious twirl, and had contemptuously recommended the favourite genius of the 
school to give up painting, and work in chalk at casts. 
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As time slipped by, he forgot all about Felicia, except when he saw her regularly 
at work; on which occasions he was as painfully sincere to her as to the rest of 
“his children.” 

More than once, however, with much agony of mind she endeavoured to express 
her gratitude, and to force upon her benefactor a small sum, in part payment, as 
she stammered by way of explanation. 

“But what should I do with so much money?” asked the master. “ Diéantre / 
I have never seen such a pile of gold! You would tempt me to become a 
gambler, Mademoiselle.” al 

“You said—you said——” entreated ,fia 
Felicia. ; 

“T said? Ah! but what I said yester- 
day I cannot always say to-day. W ait. NS 
till to-morrow.” 

One afternoon—a sunny day in a 
May, one of those days when Paris \ Ae 
looks as though she wore a white dress \ \ 
wreathed with green leaves—Felicia AW 
roamed nervously about her new studio, \Y 
now ee eigheting the scanty ornaments . 
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to gaze dewe into the street for the , 
fiftieth time. 


roar like the sound of the sea ; ep, ye 
below those ever-passing vehicles, pedes- j \: 
trians, and horses, no bigger than. 
diminutive ants, when seen from such | 
great height, were all making up the. 
volume of sound, but it was difficult 
to distinguish any details. The vast 
horizon of grey roofs and chimneys, 
even the blue sky and fleecy white ° 
clouds, seemed nearer than our earth to | 
this onlooking little speck of humanity. 
Felicia had grown to love her: 
altitude ; the extreme height, added to the = 
extreme seclusion of her life, seemed to bring =S 


> ; a i ee 
pure quiet thoughts, like pure air, into her mind. iy" 4-5 4 a 
How curiously bygone was now her former London ° — "rape 


life! How far away the companionship of her mother, the Major, the children ! 
Yet they were all coming to see her, this very afternoon. They would be here 
directly. Had she not better go down to meet them? They, with their British 
instincts, could not face contentedly the ordeal of the dirty high stone stairs ! 
She ran to the door of her apartment. She bent her ear to listen. 
“Tt will be the death of me.” Yes, it was her mother’s voice. “ How many steps 
did you say, Madeline ?” 
“A hundred and forty-nine already, mamma ; and there are miles more.” 
“Merciful powers !” growled the Major. 
The words themselves were not exceptionally affectionate, certainly, but Felicia’s 
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heart warmed instantly towards the speakers. She hastened down the stairs, she ran 
headlong into her mother’s arms, she even wanted, in her foolish joy, to snatch up 
Rosabel, the more weakly of the two girls, and carry her up the steep flight ; but she 
was brought back to common sense by a mocking speech : 

“Why, I’m a young lady now, Felicia—as tall as you are ; taller, I think !” 

It seemed strange to the whole family to sit at Felicia’s table, on that sweet May 
afternoon, in that sparsely-furnished but very French little room, and drink coffee out 
of thick white cups, and eat drioche and fruit. ‘They had only been in Paris one day 
as yet; everything was queer and delightful. The young ones never tired of running 
out upon Felicia’s narrow balcony to get a bird’s-eye view of the omnibuses ; the Major, 
whose face was redder than ever, mopped himself complacently, and nodded 
appreciatively at the unfinished picture on an easel, whilst his wife, leaning contentedly 
back in the solitary arm-chair, gazed up at her eldest daughter with a pleased smile. 

“J always said you were a born genius, Felicia, my love. You know how I 
encouraged you. In fact, but for my praise—yes, when you were quite a little thing— 
and afterwards too—I don’t believe you would ever have succeeded like this.” 

And the tall figure, who wielded the coffee-pot and dispensed /riandises, who 
was simply yet neatly clad in a tight-fitting black cashmere gown, which caused her 
sisters much secret jealousy because of its beautiful fit—that tall figure, that had grown 
positively graceful, with masses of gleaming hair piled above the grave intellectual 
face, only bowed its head gently, and the honest mouth smiled frankly, but uttered 
no contradiction. And the pale blue eyes swam with loving tears, and the simple 
heart that throbbed in Felicia’s bosom only beat a little faster for very affection and 
gratitude. 

Her hunger for love was appeased, even though she gave so much and gained 
in return so little. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 
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QUEEN MARIE LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


After Gustav Richter’s Picture. 


























N the roth day of this July it will be eighty-three years since Queen 
Marie Louise of Prussia—whose ill fate it was to share the 
responsibility for political blunders which culminated in the battle 
of Jena—died broken-hearted at Neu Strelitz. She survives to us 
through the fame of an infinite sorrow, through the charm of a 
poetic and endearing nature, and in Richter’s painting of her fair 
and faultless type of German beauty. Her girlish face, touched 

with the anguish of a despair almost tragic in its intensity, gazes wistfully across all 
like as whén, after the news of the disastrous overthrow, she came 
down the palace steps, as we behold her, to fly before the approach of the French. It 
is because the painter has so deftly made the fate of Marie Louise speak from the canvas, 
that his picture has become famous. One sees in it more thana portrait ; and whoever 
meditates upon the closing years of the Queen’s sad life reads a suggestive epitome of 
them in that pathetic face. More than this, it recalls a parallel of dramatic interest 
between Marie Louise and Napoleon. In 1806 the Queen passes—as we see her 
painted—from the familiar life of power and pageant to an obscure retreat. She will 
bear her share in the disaster to the end of her life ; her breaking heart will never again 
know happiness, and her eyes will close upon her country in its dismemberment and 
shame. In 1814 Napoleon descended the historic ‘stair of Fontainebleau, and, having 
spoken a few words to the remaining fragment of his followers, journeyed away to the 
seclusion of Elba, which was but a prelude to the final exile at St. Helena. This theme, 
fondly remembered as Les Adteux de Fontainebleau, is also the subject of an historical 
painting. Here, too, were faults to be looked back upon, the bitter remembrance of 
which, and of his vanished empire, burned into the captive’s soul until a lingering death 
released him. Is it too much to say, as we think of him walking alone by the silent 
sea, that the anguish of Queen Marie Louise was exceeded by the abasement of her 
redoubtable enemy ? 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the mind of Germany began to awaken 
from the ignorance and savagery of ages. It was an intellectual rena/ssance, wherein 
Kant appealed from superstition to science ; wherein Goethe and Schiller led the yet 
undeveloped imagination of their countrymen into a fairy world of dramatic fiction 
and idyllic romance ; wherein dawned a perception of the amenities of life, and of a 
duty—negative though it were—in the ruler to his subjects. Many uncouth customs 
and barbarous laws were passing into oblivion, and a public opinion had come into 
being which condemned such acts on the part of a prince as the mercenary letting 
out of his regiments in a foreign and remote quarrel. It was over the most enlightened 
state of this emancipated Germany that in 1797 Queen Marie Louise and her husband, 
Frederick William III., were called to reign. 

The French Revolution was nearing an end. Its terror, its crime, and its folly 
had run their course and were spent. But it was still regarded by the civilised 
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world with the same horror and disgust as when, half a dozen years before, it paraded 
its reeking guillotine, its noyades, its jargon of equality and fraternity, and its prostitute 
Goddess of Reason. To the historic traditions and the common-sense of Germany 
its principles were especially repugnant. In Prussia the inflexible military hierarchy 
of the great Frederick, the unswerving voice of Lutheranism, and the order-loving 
spirit of its people, were alike against them. But the Revolution believed in 
inculcating its tenets with the sword, and, unfortunately, its sword, in the hand 
of Buonaparte, was irresistible. A day came when, after a long course of political 
mistakes, Prussia, single-handed, confronted the “Grand Army” of Austerlitz. ‘This 
fateful climax had been largely precipitated by the influence of Marie Louise. Neutral 
German territory had been violated by French troops; the house of Hohenzollern 
had been made to play a mean part towards its neighbour of Hanover; and the 
sneers and gibes of the plebeian Emperor had sunk deep. Moreover, a Nuremberg 
bookseller, named Palm, who had published a volume entitled “The Humiliation of 
Germany,” which gave offence to the invaders, was decoyed from his home, arrested, 
and shot. It was a crime that resembled the kidnapping of the Duc d’Enghien, and 
one that stirred the popular dislike of the French to fury. ‘The Queen moved her 
lethargic husband to action with reproaches, with tears, with taunts. Her utterances 
were seized upon by eager listeners, and echoed from the court to the soldiery and to 
the frenzied populace in the streets of Berlin. In an evil hour the Prussian army, 
led by white-haired incompetence, marched against the French ; and, after a two-weeks’ 
campaign, that army was a scattered wreck, the proud court that had sent it to the 
field was fugitive, and Napoleon, standing at Potsdam, beside the defenceless tomb 
of Frederick, despoiled it of the sword of the soldier-king. 

The defeat at Jena was a crucial point in German history, and ultimately proved 
a blessing filled with momentous consequences. With its smoke passed away the 
surviving vestiges of feudalism, and out of the depth of its humiliation arose a yet 
indeterminate sentiment which gradually became the idea of German national unity. 


This latent principle was to be cherished through successive generations by the 
thrilling songs of Becker and Heine, and inspired by the passionate appeals of 
Arndt, until, in our own time, it found its complete realisation upon the battlefields 
of Sadowa and Sedan. But for the moment only fragments remained of the Prussian 
Monarchy, and the army had to be recreated upon new lines by the indefatigable 
labour of Stein, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Blucher. 


To Queen Marie Louise it might have been a happy escape from the burden of a 
bitter life, could she, of whose animating presence in the camp at Weimar the Chevalier 
de Gentz remarked, “You could not find another such woman in Germany,” have 
shared the death which so many found at Jena. But Destiny reserved it for her to 
exhibit to her people the example of a steadfast fortitude from out the extreme of 
shame and sorrow. In the vain hope to mitigate by her entreaties the exactions of 
the conqueror, she went with her husband to Tilsit to share in the Emperor Alexander’s 
intercessions with Napoleon on behalf of Prussia. To this delicate mission she 
brought a subtle persuasiveness and a personal fascination famous throughout Europe. 
But her efforts to retain Magdeburg, or to secure a reduction: of the war indemnity 
intended to cripple Prussia, now reduced to half its former size, were futile. In all his 
marvellous career the great Corsican was never turned from his purpose by the sufferings 
or wrongs of a woman-—not even, when the hour for divorce was ripe, by those of 
Joséphine. In the present instance several of the Emperor’s councillors deprecated 
his severity as a blunder ; and this judgment was not disproven when, in his reverses, 
it became apparent that nothing had more profoundly embittered the German hatred 
of him than the remembrance of his harshness to Marie Louise in her adversity. 

It is a ¢viste story to follow the Queen of Prussia through the brief remainder of 
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her career. For two years she and her husband rarely left the retreat they had 
selected at the eastern extremity of their dominion, where their existence was one of 
unvaried monotony in its daily circumstances, in its ceaseless regrets, and in the 
unfailing news of the continued triumphs of their enemy. Berlin was occupied by 
a French garrison, the Prussian army was limited to forty-two thousand men: the 
Customs, the Press, the Finances were all controlled, directly or indirectly, from 
Paris. ‘To the King and Queen nothing remained but to set their subjects an example 
of endurance, while hoping for better days, and the sole mitigation of those evil times 
was that the loyalty and affection of their people never wavered. The Queen’s life 
became one of quiet routine. She gave an hour or two daily to the instruction of her 
children. She was fond of walking outside the town gathering flowers, which recalled 
to her something of the bloom and beauty of bygone years. Often she drove to the 
seashore, to beguile a moment watching the distant sails fading on the horizon, 
seeming to her a graceful semblance of the many bright things that had passed out 
of her life. Few comforts remained ; for plate, jewels, and money had been given to 
the common cause; but this can have mattered little to one who tells us that her 
dream, night and day, was of the deliverance of her country. 

Of this ultimate deliverance a little group of able and faithful men never doubted. 
They counted upon the Prussian love of Ae‘math, upon the enthusiasm of the univer- 
sities, upon that mute devotion which animated the army, and upon the sense of 
indignity and injustice with which the insults and depredations of the French filled all 
Europe. ‘Their first measures to reanimate the prostrate kingdom were wisely taken. 
All feudal servitudes were abolished ; the ownership of land was no longer restricted 
to the nobility ; trade and commerce were opened to every citizen ; the education of 
children was made compulsory ; and the army was reconstructed upon the principles 
of universal military duty and short service. 

These sagacious and essential reforms bore their fruit in 1813 upon the sanguinary 
field of Leipzig, when all at once the powers he had so long enslaved overwhelmed the 
tyrant. But the Queen, who had followed these preparations in patience and hope, 
did not live to see the liberation of her country.. Three years of unbroken sorrow 
had affected her health and altered her beauty. Her character alone preserved its 
simplicity, its dignity, its courage. At Christmas 1809, the French having withdrawn 
from Berlin, the court returned to it, the King riding with his generals, the Queen 
seated in a carriage with her daughters. In presence of the martial parade the 
populace that thronged the line of march shouted for joy ; but at sight of the pale, sad 
face of the Queen there was silence, across which swept a murmur infinitely eloquent 
in its tender greeting. It is often thus in moments of overpowering emotion. In 
those same streets of Berlin, sixty-one years after, the people rent the air with plaudits 
as the victorious troops of 1870 marched through the Unterdenlinden. But when, in 
their midst, the fifty-two eagles of the French army they had vanquished were carried 
by, seeming to reflect on their shining surface the glories of military France, they were 
followed by the breathless calm of an emotion too profound for utterance. 

It was perceptible during the early months of the year 1810 that the Queen’s 
health had become dangerously affected. She was seized with spasms of the heart, 
the effect of physical exhaustion, itself the consequence of years of incessant grief. 
While visiting her father at Neu Strelitz, amid the scenes where her girlhood had been 
passed, an attack came, more intense and more alarming than any that had preceded 
it. The King and her children arrived in time to minister to her last conscious 
hours. And presently the life, that had known such bitter tribulation upon earth, 
passed away in the whispered supplication, “ Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” 

France and Prussia have each, at widely separated periods, lain prostrate during 
continuous years at the feet of a conqueror, and each has owed its freedom to the 
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influence of a woman. ... At the commencement of the fifteenth century, when 
France had been subjugated by the English, Joan of Arc, an insane peasant girl, 
moving under the spell of a mystical force which the credulity of the age accepted, 
reanimated the fainting courage of her country, and led the way to signal triumphs. 
From 1806 to 1813 Prussia was helpless in the grasp of Napoleon, and when at last 
the moment came for a general uprising against him, the memory of Queen Marie 
Louise fired the heart of half Germany, and inspired the resolve that led the allies 
to Paris. Her broken heart made her the typical figure of the Fatherland, and filled 
the troops with a fury that made the Prussian soldier see in every Frenchman a 
personal enemy. The influence of the Maid of Orleans ceased with her life. That 
of the Queen of Prussia began after she had passed away. The name and the fate 
of Marie Louise became interwoven with the remembrance of that Rhineland whose 
historic ties the invader had been impotent to sever, and whose recovery had become 
a passionate longing of every German heart. 

Of the influence the Queen’s name exercised in 1813 we may judge by its 
duration until now, and by the tender iteration of her courage and sorrows in the folk- 
lore of the present day. It is not likely that the pure and graceful elements of her 
character would have rendered her conspicuous without the ordeal of extreme 
adversity. Like Marie Antoinette, she owes her fame chiefly to her misfortunes. 
And so treasured has been her fame that when, in July 1870, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, leaving for the field, knelt at her tomb, he but gave expression to the 
sentiment of millions of hearts. The epoch of territorial subdivision is past, and the 
Rhine has become the keystone of unity. For Germany, war no longer means 
invasion. ‘The net result of the labours of three generations of French statesmen has 
been the loss of Alsace, which, with grim humour, is coloured black in the atlases of 
Parisian schoolboys. France is no longer the bully of Dame Europa’s school. Her 
windy gasconading runs through the diplomatic correspondence of the civilised 
world since the days of Louis XII., and a number of picturesque ruins between 
the Mosel and the Neckar attest her prowess. But the time when the Continent 
could be hectored with the phrase, “7Zurope est tranguille quand la France est 
contente,” is past, and the decline of her supremacy dates from the dark days out of 
which arose the military ascendency of regenerated Germany, and the steadfast and 


luminous example of Queen Marie Louise. , 
ia WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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** Woman of outer dirkness, fiend of death, 
From what inhuman cave, what dire abyss, 
Hast thou invisible that spell o’erheard ? 
What potent hand hath touched thy quickened corse, 
What song dissolved thy cerements, who unclosed 
Those faded eyes and filled them from the stars ?” 
LANDOR: Gedir, 


CHAPTER I. 


OWARDS the end of September, about eight years ago, the steamship 
Albrecht, under the command of the 
popular Captain Pellegrini, had on its 


as yy 


voyage down the Danube, as far 
Rustchuck, the honour of counting 
among its passen-~-~>—-~ __—‘* 
gers a gentleman ——====—- — 
to whom not inaptly might have been addressed the 
somewhat audacious remark made by ——_ 
Charles Buller to a well-known peer, now ov 
° SSS = 
deceased, “I often think how puzzled yor === 
Maker must be to account for your conduct.” And, YM 
indeed, a more curious jumble of lovable and detestable 
qualities than went to the making-up of the personality, 
labelled for formal purposes Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Ulick Verner Rowan, but familiarly known to ~ 
Society as “ Hippy” Rowan, it would, we think, Ay 
have been difficult to find. Selfish almost to 
cruelty, and yet capable of acts of generous . \)} 
self-sacrifice to which many a better man could 
not perhaps have risen; famous for his unneces- 
sary harshness in the numerous wars wherein he 
had distinguished himself, and yet enjoying the 
well-merited reputation of being the best-natured 
man in London, Hippy Rowan, thanks to the — s Z 
calm and healthy spirit of philosophy within 
him, had in the course of his fifty odd years at 
mundane experiences, never allowed a touch of cyni- 
cism to chill his heart. It is not so easy or natural * 
as many may imagine to be content with a great 
deal; but in the golden days when much had been his. 
~—at the meridian of his altogether pleasant life, in which i ~\Q 
even the afternoon shadows were in no wise indicative of the terrors >. 
of advancing night—Dick Rowan was possessed of the same serene spirit of 
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content which distinguished him in the later and more troublous times when he 
found himself forced to look gout and debt in the face on an income barely 
double the wages he had formerly given to his cordon bleu. 

Although, when we present him for the first time to our readers, Colonel Rowan 
is past fifty, he has been for the last twenty odd years what he himself termed 
“hopelessly and irretrievably ruined,” which meant that he could count on but little 
over a thousand pounds per annum for his maintenance. In former days he had 
been far better off and, indeed, for a very short time—a period of about twelve 
months—was the possessor of a very large sum of money, wealth suddenly inherited, 
which he had squandered in the most extravagant fashion. 

Disraeli used to say, ‘‘ When I meet a man whose name I cannot remember, I 
give myself two minutes: then, if it be a hopeless task, I always say, ‘ And how is 
the old complaint?’” Now, if the great Tory leader could be imagined by any 
miracle forgetting the name of his highly-esteemed friend Hippy Rowan, and meeting 
him and asking him the above searching and comprehensive question, the reply 
doubtless would have been, “I only got back last week,” or “ I’m going next month,” 
or something after that fashion ; for certainly Colonel Rowan would have interpreted 
“the old complaint ” to signify his passionate love for Paris, the theatre of his splendid 
follies, the sepulchre of his fortune indeed, but the Mecca whither his faithful feet 
were ever eager to speed—the shrine at which his knees, even when gouty, were 
glad to kneel. The sole surviving representative of one of the most patrician families 
of Ireland, a man of remarkable personal beauty—his good looks, by the way, in his 
youth would have been best described by the slang adjective “ showy,”—for, ever a 
man of gigantic stature and herculean build, his bright auburn hair and beard had 
given him during the earlier part of his career a loud and flaming aspect which 
rendered him a hopelessly compromising Clavaroche for any Jacqueline to keep 
clandestine appointments with—as he was reckless and daring to a degree but rarely 
attained even by his fellow-countrymen, to whom temerity is often ascribed as 
a national failing. Dick Rowan had certainly distinguished himself in his martial 
profession ; and the same may be said of that portion of his life passed in the House 
of Commons, in which august assembly he had for many years helped to represent an 
Irish county; but to the twelve months of riotous living in Paris already spoken 
of, Hippy,-beyond all doubt, chiefly owed his fame ; and his laurels, both as warrior and 
as legislator, paled before the roses which crowned his winecup filled with Yquem of 
’37, and the myrtles sacred to Venus of which he wove garlands for that goddess by 
Séine side. But his career as one of the acknowledged leaders of /a haute noce 
in the capital of pleasure ;!) ,, had been brief though brilliant. Persistently play- 
ing the “rubicon” ne: ee _ at four louis a point at the Petit Club, 
while at the) gail ZZ same time constantly assuming the 
onerous respon ‘ale AW Eee ZZ. sibilities of an open bank at the 
Jockey, possess, (¥ :  4:E Le _when unfailing bad 
luck attends ZLGAES OZ =. such gallant en- 
deavours to sine _ ae = win the smiles 

= Z fortune, at 


a 


a least, the ad- 
Og vantage not 
common to 

all evils of pro- 
A viding in them- 
B\selves their 
a _ own 
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antidote and cure ; and so, at the end of twelve brief months devoted to such pastimes, 
and others no less costly though less avowable, the gallant colonel had been forced to 
acknowledge his defeat, and retire with his never-failing grace from the French capital, 
exchanging indeed with regret Dugléré for the Speaker, and leaving with a sigh the 
sparkle of the Grand Seize for the comparative respectability of St. Stephen’s. 

All this had taken place twenty years and more before the opening of our story, 
and in the course of this score of years Hippy, by reason of certain prolonged 
and dangerous rambles undertaken by him for purposes of sport and amusement 
in all kinds of outlandish countries, had acquired among his friends a not 
inconsiderable reputation as a traveller ; for though, while his money lasted, he had 
been quite content to limit his wanderings to explorations in the jays du ‘endre, 
yet, when forced by unmerciful disaster to fold his pleasure tent and steal away, he 
had sought to solace his soul for the loss of fortune by “going to and fro in the 
earth,” after the fashion of the prince in whose service indeed that very fortune had 
been spent—one year suffering himself to be entertained by the Emir of Bokhara, 
and in the course of the next twelve months accepting the hospitality of the Imaum 
of Muscat; becoming acquainted in his rambles, gun and notebook in hand, with 
all sorts and conditions of men, from sovereign despots, nay, demi-gods, to slaves 
ranking far below quadrupeds. Nor did he limit his pastimes to sport pure and simple 
—for this curious being would leave Pall Mall one day to see if Schliemann had 
forgotten anything in the Trojan plain, or endeavour to catch Beke tripping in Sinai 
the next; in all these expeditions being, of course, greatly aided by his rare and 
precious gift of easily and accurately acquiring all languages and dialects, the choice 
Arabic with which it amused him to surprise the Shereef of Wazan being no less fluent 
than the Polish in which he flirted with pretty patriots in the land of Kosciuszco. 

But the expedition on which he was bent when we introduce him to our 
readers was one calling for the lead of neither pencil nor pellet, but a journey 
of purely social purport. The all too brief days of Hippy’s magnificence in 
Paris had been, so far as they went, concurrent with the reign of splendid folly 
which has made the name of Djavil Pacha famous in the annals of apolausticism, 
and some of the most happy hours of Rowan’s Parisian existence having been 
passed in the celebrated apartment on the corner of the Rue Taitbout and the 
Boulevard des Italiens, inhabited by the Turkish millionaire, between his Excellency 
and the gallant Colonel a warm feeling of friendship had sprung up—not the mere 
passing liking, born with the d/sgue and ceasing with the coffee, but a genuine sympathy 
which lasted when the banquet was all over and the lights put out, which expressed 
itself in various graceful and cordial shapes after both had retired from Paris, and which, 
just before our story opens, had taken the form of an invitation from Djavil to his friend 
to spend a few days with him at his~~ ~--W_ palace on the Bosphorus, a summons_- 
which Dick Rowan was now steaming — 
down the Danube to obey. i 

He had chosen this particularly -—— >= 
monotonous and uncomfortable way 
of reaching his friend for reasons ll 
which do not concern us; but the ~% 
thought of the unpleasant railway jour- * ; 
ney from Rustchuck to Varna which awaited 
him, and then the encounter with the Black 
Sea, did not tend to assuage the twinges of 
gout and irritability which assailed him by 
fits and starts as, during the two dreary days he watched 
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the shores on either side glide slowly by—seeing on the right Hungary at length 
give place to Servia, and then Servia to Turkey, while perpetual Wallachia, sad and 
desolate, stretched unceasingly and for ever to the left—walking up and down the 
deck leaning on the arm of his trusty valet, or rather, Ancient or Lieutenant, 
Adams by name, a man almost as well known and fully as well informed as 
his master, a Cockney who, without any control over the aspirates in his native 
English, spoke eight other different languages, including Arabic, accurately and 
fluently, and whose knowledge of Oriental countries dated indeed from the days 
when he had been page-boy to the great Eltchi in Constantinople. There were 
but few passengers on board—an abnormally small number, in fact-—and to this 
circumstance, doubtless, was it due that Rowan who, as a rule, paid but little attention 
to his fellow-travellers, happened to remark a mysterious-looking individual—a man, 
and apparently not an old one—who sat quite apart from the others and by himself, 
muffled up to the eyes in a very voluminous, albeit rather dirty, white silk handkerchief, 
and who was evidently an invalid, judging from the listless way in which he sat, 
the extreme pallor’ of the only part of his face which could be seen, and above all, 
the fever-fed light which glared from between sore and lashless eyelids. He was 
dressed entirely in black, and although his clothes were somewhat shabby, they 
betokened carelessness on the part of their wearer rather than poverty ; and Adains 
had noticed and called his master’s attention to the fact that on one finger of the 
man’s thin, yellow, dirty hand, which every now and then he would lift to rearrange 
still higher up about his face the silken muffler, sparkled a diamond, which the 
omniscient valet recognised to be a stone of value. 

“What an extremely disagreeable-looking man, Adams!” pettishly murmured the 
Colonel in English, as he and his servant in their perambulations up and down the 
deck for the twentieth time on the first morning of the journey passed by where 
the mysterious stranger sat. “ And how he stares at us! He has the eyes of a lunatic, 
and there is evidently something horrible the matter with his face. Perhaps he’s a 
leper. Ask the Captain about him.” 

But the ever-amiable Captain Pellegrini had not much information to impart, save 
indeed that the man was certainly neither a madman nor a leper, nor indeed, so far 
as he knew, an invalid. He was a Moldavian, Isaac Lebedenko by name, a young 
man, a medical student or doctor, the Captain thought ; but, at all events, a man in 
very well-to-do circumstances, for he always spent his money freely. 

“ T have known him off and on for two years, please your Excellency,” said the skipper. 
Though I must confess I have never seen his face properly, for he’s always muffled 
up in that way. He takes his meals by himself, and of course pays extra for doing so, 
and in fact he always, so far as I know, keeps entirely to himself and never speaks to 
any one. But the steward’s boy, who has waited on him and seen his face, says there 
is nothing the matter with him except indeed that he’s the ugliest man he ever saw.” 

“ Perhaps he’s consumptive,” suggested the Colonel. But the all-wise Adams shook 
his head. ‘That was quite inadmissible. He had seen the man walk, and had noticed 
his legs. Phthisis could not deceive him, he could recognise its presence at a glance. 
This man was as strong on his legs as a panther ; no consumption there. 

“* Well,” said the Colonel, impatiently, “ there’s evidently something wrong with him, 
no matter what, and I’m glad I’m not condemned to remain long in his society ; for he 
certainly has the most unpleasant look in his eyes that I’ve seen since we left the 
lepers.” And then he turned the current of the conversation, and the subject dropped. 

That night very late, when the Colonel was sitting quite alone on deck, smoking 
a cigarette, and thinking over his approaching visit to Djavil, wondering what persons 
his old friend would have invited to his palace to meet him, and a thousand souvenirs 
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of the long-past pleasant Paris days thronging to his mind as he dreamily glanced up at 
the moon which smiled over slowly-receding Servia, a voice close by his ear, a slow, 
huskily sibilant high-pitched whisper, broke the stillness, saying in lisping French,— 

“May I ask, Monsieur, by what right you dare to question persons about me?” 
and, turning, he saw standing by his shoulder the horrible man in shabby black, 
his eyes glaring with exceptional ferocity from between the red bare lids, and the 
diamond-decorated, claw-like hand grasping convulsively the soiled white muffler, 
presumably to prevent the vehemence of his speech from causing it to slip down. 

Hippy rose to his feet at once, and, as he did so, his face passed close to the half- 
shrouded countenance of the man who had addressed him, and the familiar sickening 
smell of animal musk full of repulsive significance to the experienced traveller assailed 
his nostrils, 

‘What do you mean ?” he exclaimed, shrinking back, his disgust quite overpowering 
for the moment every other sentiment. “Stand back! Don’t come near me! ” 

The man said nothing, stood quite still, but Rowan saw plainly in the moonlight 
the red-encircled eyes gleam with renewed ferocity, the yellow, claw-like hand wearing 
the diamond ring and grasping the dirty muffler agitated by a convulsive spasm, and 
heard beneath the silken covering the husky breathing caught as in a sob. Hippy 
recovered himself at once. “ Forgive me, Monsieur,” he said, coldly. “ You startled 
me. Might I beg you to repeat your question ? ” 

The man said nothing. It was evident that he had perceived the disgust he 
had inspired, and that his anger, his indignation, mastered him, and that he dared 
not trust himself to speak. 

“You asked me, I think,” continued the Colonel in a more gentle tone—for his 
conscience smote him as he reflected that he might perhaps involuntarily have caused 
pain to one who, notwithstanding his unpleasant aspect, and arrogant, not to say 
hostile, attitude, was doubtless merely an invalid and a sufferer—“ You asked me, I 
think, Monsieur, by what right I made inquiries concerning you? Pray pardon me 
for having done so. I have, indeed, no excuse to offer, but I am really sorry if I 
have offended you. I merely asked the Captain——” 

But the man interrupted him, his voice, which was tremulous with passion, 
coming as a husky, wheezy hiss, which rendered the strong lisp with which he 
pronounced the French the more noticeable and grotesque. 

“You asked him—you dared ask him if I were not a leper. He told Hoffmann, 
the steward’s boy, who told me. You can’t deny it! Dog of an Englishman!” 

Here, gasping for want of breath, and apparently quite overpowered by his anger; the 
man took a step towards Rowan. This outburst of vituperation came as a great relief 
to the Colonel. Like most persons of refined feeling, he could stand any wounds better 
than those inflicted by self-reproach, and the suspicion that perhaps by careless rudeness 
he had caused pain to one worthy only of pity had been as gall tohim. ‘The man’s 
violent hostility and bad language entirely altered and brightened the aspect of affairs. 

“TI am sorry,” said Hippy, with ironical politeness, “that my nationality should 
not meet with the honour of your approval. It is not, hélas! the proud privilege of 
all to be able to boast that they are natives of Moldavia, you know! our & reste, 
all I can do is to repeat my apology for ” But the man interrupted him again. 

“ Apology !” he echoed, if indeed any word indicative of resonance can be applied 
to the hoarse, damp, lisping whisper in which he spoke—“ Apology! Ah, yes! You 
English curs are all cowards, and only think of apologies. You dare not fight, canaille, 
but you shall! T’ll force you to!” And again he took a step forward, but this time 
in so menacing a fashion that the Colonel, half amused and half disgusted, thought it 
prudent to step back. 
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“Take care!” he said, half raising his stick as if to push the man back as an 
unclean thing: “keep your distance,”—and then, speaking quickly, for he feared an 
assault from the infuriated Moldavian, and was desirous of avoiding such an absurd 
complication, he continued, “If you can prove to me that I ought to meet you, I 
shall be happy .§to do so. You're right, of course, in thinking duels are no longer 

the fashion in England. But I’m an exception to the rule. I’ve 

fought two already, and shall be happy to add to the 

number by meeting you if it can be arranged. But 

, that’s hardly a matter you and I can properly 

discuss between ourselves, is it? Captain 

Pellegrini knows me. [ll leave my ad- 

dress with him. I have friends in Turkey, 

and shall be staying in the neighbour- 

hood of Constantinople for a fort- 

night, so if you care to send me 

your seconds, I will appoint gentle- 

men to receive them. Allow me 

to wish you good-night!” and 

Rowan raised his hat with much 

ne ~ formal politeness, and stepped 
aside as if to depart ; but the man sprang forward like a cat and stood in his way. 

“ Coward !” he exclaimed, extending both arms as if to bar Rowan’s passage—“ Cur ! 
like all your countrymen ! You think to run away from me, but you shall not! You shall 
go on your knees and beg my pardon, you accursed Englishman—you dog—you———” 

But just as the enraged Moldavian reached this point in his fury an awful thing 
happened. The yellow, claw-like hand having been withdrawn from clutching at 
the dirty muffler, the vehemence of the man’s speech began gradually to disarrange 
this covering, causing it little by little to sink lower and lower and thus to disclose by 
degrees to Rowan a sight so strange, so awful, that, impelled by a morbid curiosity, 
he involuntarily bent his head forward as his horror-stricken eyes eagerly noted every 
step in the infernal progress of this revelation. And thus, gazing at the slowly slipping 
silk, he saw first, beardless, hollow cheeks, twitching with emotion, but of a most hideous 
pallor, of indeed that awful hue inseparably associated with the idea of post-mortem 
changes, then, in the middle of this livid leanness, lighted only by those fever-fed, red- 
lidded eyes, the beginning—-the broad base springing from the very cheekbones as it 
were—of a repulsive prominence which apparently went narrowing on to some termi- 
nation which as yet the scarf hid, but which the horrified Colonel felt every second 
surer and yet more sure could not resemble the nasal organ of a man, but rather the 
ah, yes! the silk fell, and in the moonlight Rowan saw the end he had foreseen, the 
pointed nose as of a large ferret, and beneath it, far in under it, nervously working, 
the humid, viscous horror of a small mouth almost round, but lipless, from which came 
in hurried, husky sibilance the lisping words of hate and menace. 

This awful revelation, although partly expected, was so inexpressibly horrible when 
it came, that, doubtless, the expression of disgust in Rowan’s face deepened so suddenly 
in acuteness and intensity as to arrest the attention of the monster who inspired it, 
infuriated though he was ; for he paused in the lisping tumult of his violence, and, 
as he paused, became suddenly aware that the muffler had slipped down. ‘Then, 
rightly interpreting the horror he saw written in the Colonel’s countenance, and 
goaded to a fresh fit of fury, too despairing and violent even for words, he, with 
an inarticulate moan or whimper, rushed blindly forward with extended arms to 
attack his enemy. But the Colonel, who had foreseen this onslaught, stepped quickly 
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to one side, and, as he did so, quite overpowered by disgust, he could not resist 
the temptation of giving the hostile monster a violent push with his heavy walking-stick 
—a thrust of far greater force than he had intended, for it caused the man to 
totter and fall forward, just as two or three sailors, who, from a distance, had witnessed 
the last incidents of the dispute, ran up and stood between the adversaries. 
“That man,” exclaimed the Colonel i._ZA P 
German, pointing with his stick to where 
the Moldavian lay sprawling on his 
knees, hastily readjusting the gaz 
muffler around his hideous face, Ja 
“tried to assault me, -—~ 
and I defended my- 
self. Look after g 
him, but beware ¥ 
ofhim. Heis ¥ 
a wild beast, 


not a 
man!” $” rf 


aa —men looked at the Colonel, 

whom they knew to be some im- 

ao grandee held in great honour by their 

Captain, and then at the eee mass of black clothes sprawling on the deck, and 

then at each other, and marvelled greatly, open-mouthed, not knowing what to say 
or think or do. 

“T shall see the Captain about this to-morrow morning,” continued Rowan. 
“ But in the meantime, as I say, look after this—this—man, but beware of him! ” and 
so speaking, he turned and strode away in the direction of his cabin. 

Just before reaching the stairway he turned and looked back. There in the moon- 
light stood the man in black, gazing after him, the awful face hidden once more in the 
dirty muffler, which was now stained on one side with the blood which came trickling 
down from a wound on the brow. As he saw the Colonel turn, the man raised his 
clenched fist and shook it very slowly, solemnly, and deliberately—the gesture of a 
warning and of a curse—and the sailors, fearing further violence, closed around him. 
Then the Colonel turned and went his way to bed. The following morning Rowan 
of course made his faithful Adams (who, by the way, was never astonished at 
anything, having acquired through long residence in the East the stolidity of the 
Oriental) fully acquainted with the strange events of the preceding night, but charged 
him to say nothing to anybody. 

“T have thought the matter over,” said the Colonel, “and have decided merely 
to tell the Captain that I had a few words with this man, and in a heated moment 
struck him, and then give Pellegrini his Excellency’s address where we shall be for 
the next fortnight, so that if this man wants to communicate with me in any way, he 
can. Of course any question of a duel with such a brute is absurd, but I hope he 
Won’t attempt to assault me again to-day.” 

“Tl keep a sharp look-out he doesn’t, sir,” said Adams. 

But such precautions were unnecessary. Nothing more was seen of the Moldavian, 
who presumably was confined to his cabin by his wound, and the following morning 
at early dawn the Colonel and his servant left the steamer at Rustchuck and took the 
train to Varna and the Black Sea, en rouée for the splendours of the Bosphorus. 

Vot. I—No. 3. 23 
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bod CHAPTER II. 
aé 
From one end to the other of the Bosphorus, both on the 
Z coast of Europe and on the coast of Asia, are numerous little 
‘towns and villages—the faudourgs, as it were, of Constantinople 
—which in the Jdedle saison are inhabited by members of the 
Turkish aristocracy and strangers of distinction; dnd in one 
of these, on the European side, within less than an hour's 
journey by steamboat from the Stamboul bridge, was situated the 
palace of Hippy Rowan’s friend—the whilom plunger of the Petit 
4 and Jockey Clubs—the famous Djavil Pacha. 
Mm §6©Of the building we need say but little. It was white—partly 
@ =) marble and partly wood painted to resemble marble—low, rambling, 
(@ and commodious, but of no special style of architecture, and certainly 
Ff, not Turkish, or even Oriental, but rather Italian in its outward aspect. The 
. principal beauty and advantage of the residence was the extensive garden 
which surrounded it, and which, rising in banks of flowers and verdure at 
the back, in front sloped down to a splendid marble terrace, washed by the 
waters of the Bosphorus, that led to the Pacha’s private landing-place and quay, 
whereby was moored the private steam-launch of his Excellency. 

Djavil was a bachelor, kept no harem, and lived in European style, his head 
cook and the chief assistants of that artist having been imported direct from 
Bignon’s, while the palace was throughout furnished by a /afésster from Paris ; 
the only concession to Turkish prejudices which a careful observer might have 
remarked being the absence of statuary and paintings—the Koran, as we know, for- 
bidding the reproduction in painting of animate objects, and Djavil having, before 
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leaving the French capital, disposed of his splendid canvases and marbles in the Rue 
Drouot—whether induced to make this sacrifice by religious motives or for more sordid 
reasons, who shall say? 

In Constantinople—which, by the way, is the most backbiting, tittle-tattling, 
scandalmongering little village in the world—the ex-Ambassador and old Parisian 
viveur was greatly blamed for living in so thoroughly European a fashion, keeping 
open house, constantly entertaining the most distinguished members, male and female, 
of the European colony. ‘The clever and ambitious Djavil, however, cared nothing for 
such disapproval, so long as he retained the favour of the Sultan and the Grand Vizier 
(the gambler and voué of the Rue Royale and Rue Scribe having now developed into 
a hard-working Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs). He quite determined 
to live his private life as he pleased since he devoted his public life to the service of 
hfs country, and when the day’s work was over and he-embarked on his steam-launch 
on his return journey to his palace, he left behind him the Turkish statesman and 
became again purely and simply the cosmopolitan man of pleasure. 

Of other permanent guests beside himself at the palace, Hippy found but three— 
his old friend, a well-known gambler and breaker and taker of banks, Lord Melrose ; 
an amusing I’'rench newspaper man, Emile Bertonneux by name, of the Paris G/ de 
Beuf—and last, but not least, the universally popular Tony Jeratczesco, whom Hippy 
had last seen in the Birdcage at Newmarket some months before, and whose 
sudden and mysterious disappearance from St. James’s Street, which loved him 
so well, to go to take possession of a property just left him in some outlandish 
country by a recently-deceased relation, was still the talk of London. Not that 
London had any reason to be astonished at anything, whether good or evil, that 
might befall the popular sportsman ; for Tony Jeratczesco was altogether a mystery, 
and nobody knew anything whatever about the man familiarly nicknamed “ Cheery 
and Cheeky,” whether he was rich or poor, married or single—patrician by birth or 
plebeian, nor indeed of what nationality he might boast himself to be, whether Austrian, 
Hungarian, Bohemian, Pole, Moldavian, Russian, Wallachian, Servian, Bulgarian or 
Montenegrin—Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, Buddhist—he was good-looking, amiable, 
refined, and well-dressed, and, moreover, was endowed to a very marked degree with 
the rare and precious gift of being able to both win and lose money admirably well ; 
in no wise allowing either the smiles or frowns of Fortune to disturb the serene reign 
of the perfect good taste which presided over all his affairs. When this had been said, 
and the facts chronicled that he was fond of cards and racing, and always seemed to 
have plenty of money to justify his interest in both these expensive forms of specula- 
tion, and that he enjoyed a close personal friendship with some of the most exalted 
personages of the realm—the authentic data wherewith to compose a_ biographical 
sketch of Count Jeratczesco would be perhaps exhausted, although of course scandal 
both benevolent and malignant was constantly taking up the wondrous tale of the 
great success of this mysterious stranger and adventurer in the best of our rude island 
society—and enriching it with rare and marvellous broideries of fancy. 

For once, however, rumour, in dealing with the private affairs of “ Cheery and 
Cheeky,” would appear to have been correct. A relative had died—an uncle— 
and left Tony a mysterious castle and many acres in Moldavia, not far from the 
little town of Sereth, and the Count had come over to stay with Djavil solely because 
he knew Hippy Rowan, Lord Melrose, and others ejusdem farine, would be 
gathered together under the Pacha’s hospitable roof-tree, and he was desirous of 
making up a house-warming party of friends to accompany him to his new possessions, 
and enjoy some of the shooting for which the place was famous. This plan met with 
general approval, and Jeratczesco found no difficulty in forming a pleasant company 
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to return with him to Moldavia; for though Dick Rowan, Lord Melrose, the Count 
and the French chronigueur were the only permanent residents beneath the Pacha’s 
roof during this fortnight, the four remaining guest-chambers in the palace were 
never empty, and there was a constant ebb and flow of all kinds of persons, all 
more or less invited by the Pacha: people from our Embassy, and people from 
every other Embassy, people of every rank and position: from a very Broad Church 
English divine who was sent on, out of sheer mischief, by our Ambassador, Lord 
Malling, and who came accompanied by his florid, comely, and substantial spouse, 
both inclined to be slightly querulous about the Holy Places until they had tasted the 
water-drinking Djavil’s incomparable Yquem ; to a very beautiful and wayward Italian 
diva, who came accompanied by two of her adorers, likewise blessed with the gift of 
song, and who made every one weep (including the chef from Bignon’s, who listened 
outside) when she and her friends after dinner (all three slightly intoxicated) inter- 
preted, as only angels fired with a few goblets of St. Marceaux can, Verdi’s divine 
Requiem. So pleasantly did the time pass that it was with regret Colonel Rowan 
saw the termination of his visit drawing nigh, and heard one morning Jeratczesco, 
impatient to assume his unwonted 7é/e of host, solemnly announce that in four days’ 
time he should depart to his home in the Karpaks, taking with him the companions 
he had selected. Then, to celebrate the approaching departure of the popular Hippy 
Rowan, Djavil gave a sylvan picnic, which, for many months after, was the subject of 
much gossip on both sides of the Bosphorus, and from the Black Sea to the Sea 
of Marmora—an entertainment destined, alas! to be fraught with fatal consequences 
to the gentleman in whose honour it was given. ‘The rendezvous was for ten o’clock 
in the morning, at the sweet waters of Asia—where an insignificant little streamlet loses 
itself in the Bosphorus ; and the guests, about twenty in number, arrived at the place 
of meeting with surprising punctuality,—some coming with Djavil in his steam-launch, 
and some from Constantinople. 

But for our limited space we would introduce each one of these somewhat 
notable individualities singly to our readers. Leopold Maryx, the dissipated, 
irregular and eccentric savant, the renowned specialist for nervous diseases, who had 
been summoned from Vienna on purpose to see the Sultan; Lord Malling, our 
delightful but impossible Ambassador; Lord, and especially Lady, Brentford, the 
champion political bore in petticoats, the victim to high principles, who had bullied 
her half-witted husband into believing he had a conscience on the occasion of the 
Reform Bill of 1867, and who, since then, had been dedicating her life to impotent 
though vigorous denunciations of what she termed the “treachery” of the Tory County 
Members, and the “infamy” of the County Caucus; Mr. Leonard P. Beacon, the 
New York millionaire and sportsman, a rough, boasting, but withal good-hearted 
giant, who, although vulgar beyond even the power of dynamite to purify, was 
vastly amusing, owing to the fact of his having only begun his boisterous youth at 
the age of forty-five; Frank Silveyra, the famous Hebrew financier and prince of 
good fellows from Vienna, and his.friehd, the no-less-delightful young Jew millionaire 
and artist, Raphael Sciama; the smart and enterprising little Alec Torquati, who 
had won our Derby at far distant Epsom the previous year with “ Kyber”; and, 
finally, three very beautiful and witty, and altogether attractive, ladies of high degree 
from Paris, who, accompanied by their husbands, had come all the way from the 
Seine to the Bosphorus on purpose to be admired, and three very magnificent young 
Cavaliers of the Guard who had come all the way from the Neva to the Bosphorus 
on purpose to admire and to manifest their admiration. 

Ten carriages awaited Djavil’s guests on the Asian coast, and into nine of these the 
party clambered ; the tenth and last being reserved for a valet-de-chambre provided 
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with all that could be required for the dispensing of light refreshments ex rouée. And 
thus, with servants of the Pacha mounted on faultless little Arab horses racing up and 
down on either side of the carriages, bringing every now and then from the hindmost 
vehicle fruit and sandwiches, and bottles of champagne and Bordeaux wherewith the 
weary travellers might be refreshed, this gay and brilliant party dashed into the interior 
of Asia at full gallop. It had been arranged that the déjeuner champéitre should take 
place in the Forest of Alem-Dagh ; and when, after a drive at steeplechase speed of 
three hours’ duration, this spot was reached, it was indeed made manifest that Djavil 
had neglected nothing to make this fantastic breakfast a success. Here, to this wild, 
deserted, picturesque spot in the heart of a forest in Asia, a romantic nook apparently 
miles away from any trace of European civilisation, this very grand seigneur had 
sent the evening before—accompanied by an army of marmitons—his chef, whose 
education had been perfected in the famous kitchen on the corner of the Chaussée 
d’Antin and the Boulevard des Italiens ; and with this great artist and his assistants 
had come vast and numerous vans drawn by bullocks, and containing all the requisites 
for cooking, and the food, and wine, and silver, and decorations, and furniture,—in 
fact, all that could be imagined by a wealthy and experienced voluptuary and man of 
the world to be necessary to make this déjeuner sur Pherbe for twenty persons an 
entertainment worthy of both host and guests. 

The viands provided by Djavil (who, being a Turk, possessed that stubborn and 
rough Oriental palate which apparently can never be trained to a proper appreciation 
of the most precious and delicate secrets and traditions of da grande cuisine) were 
of a very substantial character; but the long journey had aroused appetites wholly 
beyond the power of sandwiches and goblets of St. Marceaux to satisfy, and the 
Pacha’s guests eagerly sought consolation in the introductory @ufs a la Béchamel as 
a hidden orchestra of the best musicians to be found in Constantinople ravished the 
Asian air with heaven-inspired passages telling of the jealousy of Amneris and of the 
ill-fated love of Radamés and Aida. 

“This is the most perfect still champagne I ever drank! Where did you get it, 
Djavil?” And so speaking, Mr. Leonard P. Beacon put down his glass and felt in his 
pocket for the note-book wherein he was accustomed to inscribe such precious addresses. 

Life at best is short, but he, Mr. Leonard P. Beacon, had, to speak Hibernicé, 
only begun when already half through it ; and as he always wanted the best of every- 
thing, and had no time to lese in personal quests after supreme excellence, he was 
always glad to take advantage of short cuts through the experience of friends. But 
the good-natured and adipose Pacha shook his head and smiled. 

“No, no, mon cher. Tis asecret. Were I to tell you, you’d buy it all up and 
take it back with you to America. But, if you like it, I daresay I can spare you a few 
dozen. Ask Hassan yourself.” 

Here a very high-pitched “Oh! how terrible!” from Lady Brentford disturbed 
the wit-winged chatter of the three lovely Seine-side dames with their three adoring 
flowers of Slav chivalry ; disturbed the husbands of these dames, who were engaged 
in an animated discussion among themselves as to the merits of cooking in oil; 
disturbed the Dowager Duchess, who, while listening to Raphael Sciama’s enthusiastic 
account of the priceless Giulio Clovio he had unearthed a fortnight before in Venice, 
had been endeavouring, and not without success, to rekindle by means of a visual 
current of sympathy with the youthful Alec Torquati the flame of passion in those orbs 
which had first flashed with that all-devouring fire early in the fifties: disturbed Tony 
Jeratczesco, who was explaining some. Newmarket matters to Baron Silveyra while 
Lord Brentford and our Ambassador listened; and disturbed, in fact, the original 
cause of this disturbing cry, the loud-voiced Leopold Maryx, whose remarks to Hippy 
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Rowan had elicited this startling exclamation from Lady Brentford, who sat next to 
him and had overheard them. 

“Dr. Maryx is saying such awful things,” said her ladyship, shaking her head. 
“ He says he believes in people being possessed of devils.” Then, even as she spoke, 
her mind reverted to the terrible events of 1867, those famous “ Resolutions” and the 
way the Borough members had been treated, and she felt that the great Professor 
might not perhaps after all be mistaken. 

“ Ah, no! you misunderstood me, Lady Brentford!” exclaimed Maryx, laughing. 
“What I said was, I saw no reason why, if people were ever possessed of evil spirits, 
as we are told they used to be, we should believe such things to be impossible now. 
Is the world any better now than it was on the day when the swine ran down that 
steep place and were choked in the lake? I didn’t say that I believed in such things, 
for I don’t ; but, certainly, if I believed they ever existed, I should think they were as 
likely to exist now as ever.” 

“ Maryx was telling me about the Children of Judas,” remarked Hippy Rowan, by 
way of explanation. 

“The Children of Judas!” echoed Emile Bertonneux, the Parisian newspaper 
man, scenting a possible article a sensation—for it is, we suppose, hardly necessary to 
remind our readers that in so cosmopolitan a gathering the conversation was carried 
on in French—“ Who are they? I had no idea Judas was a fere de famille.” 

“Tt’s a Moldavian legend,” replied the great specialist. “They say that Children 
of Judas, lineal descendants of the arch traitor, are prowling about the world seeking 
to do harm, and that they kill you with a kiss.” 

“Oh! how delightful!” murmured the Dowager Duchess, glancing at Alec 
Torquati as if inviting, and indeed expecting, just such homicidal osculatory tribute 
from the lips of the young Derby winner. 

“ But how do they get at you to kiss you?” gasped Mr. Leonard P. Beacon, his thirst 
for information leading him to ignore the fact that his mouth was full of Zoup sauce homard. 

“The legend is,” said Maryx, “ that in the first instance they are here in every kind 
of shape—men and women, young and old, but generally of extraordinary and sur- 
passing ugliness, but ave here merely to fill their hearts with envy, venom, and hatred, 
and to mark their prey. In order to really do harm, they have to sacrifice themselves 
to their hatred, go back to the infernal regions whence they came—but go back by the 
gate of suicide—report to the Chief of the Three Princes of Evil, get their diabolical 
commission from him, and then return to this world and do the deed. They can 
come back in any form they think the best adapted to attain their object, or rather 
satisfy their hate: sometimes they come as a mad dog who bites you and gives you 
hydrophobia—that’s one form of the kiss of Judas; sometimes as the breath of 
pestilence, cholera, or what not—that’s another form of the kiss of Judas ; sometimes 
in an attractive shape, and then the kiss is really as one of affection, though as fatal 
in its-effect as the mad dog’s bite or the pestilence. When it takes the form of a kiss 
of affection, however, there is always a mark on the poisoned body of the victim—the 
wound of the kiss. Last summer, when I was at Sinaia in attendance on the Queen, 
I saw the body of a peasant girl whose lover had given her the kiss of Judas, and there 
certainly was on her neck a mark like this:” and Maryx took up his fork and scratched 
on the tablecloth three X’s,—thus, XXX. “Can you guess what that’s supposed to 
signify ?” inquired the great physician. 

“Tt looks like a hurdle,” remarked Torquati. 

“ Thirty,” exclaimed Lady Brentford. 

“Of course,” replied Maryx, “thirty—the thirty pieces of silver, of course—the 
mark of the price of blood.” 
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“ Vous étes impayable, mon cher!” exclaimed Djavil, grinning. ‘“ Whenever you 
find it no longer pays to kill your patients you can always make money at the /orres. 
Set Hippy Rowan to beat the drum at the door and you sit inside the van telling your 
wonderful d/agues, and you'll make a fortune in no time.” 

“T hope you don’t tell those horrible tales to the Sultan, Maryx,” said Lord Malling, 
laughing. ‘“ Youcure nervous diseases by frightening people to death, I think.” 

But the great Professor paid no attention to these flippant remarks; he was, 
indeed, notwithstanding his marvellous intelligence and extraordinary science and 
experience and skill, at heart a very charlatan and mountebank in his love of a gaping 
crowd ; and the interest he saw depicted on the faces of his listeners delighted him. 

“ Did you say that in the first instance these Children of Judas are supposed to 
be very ugly?” inquired Colonel Rowan, his thoughts reverting to the awful face of 
that man Isaac Lebedenko who had assaulted him on the boat. The incident had 
almost wholly passed away from his memory until then, though he had noted it down 
in his carefully-kept diary ; and he had, by the way, long ago told himself that he must 
have been mistaken in what he thought that horrible muffler had disclosed to him ; 
that such things could not be, and that he must have been deceived either by some 
trick of shadow, or by some prank played on him by gout astride of his imagination. 

“Yes,” replied Maryx, “so runs the legend. This physical ugliness betokens, of 
course, the malignant spirit within. At that stage they may be recognised and avoided, 
or better still, slain; for they only really become dangerous when their hatred has 
reached such a pitch that they are prompted to seek a voluntary death and re-incarna- 
tion in order to completely satisfy their malignancy ; for it is by the gate of suicide 
alone that they can approach the Arch-Fiend to be fully commissioned and equipped 
to return to earth on their errand of destruction. So if they are killed in their first 
stage of development, and not allowed to commit suicide, they are extinguished. 
When they return fully armed with power from Hell, it is too late; they cannot be 
recognised, and are fatal ; for they have at their command all the weapons and artillery 
of Satan, from the smile of a pretty woman to the breath of pestilence. This voluntary 
self-sacrifice of hate in order to more fully satisfy itself by a regeneration, this suicide 
on the reculer pour mieux sauter principle, is of course nothing but a parody of the 
Divine Sacrifice of Love on which the Christian religion is based.” 

“Tm both sorry and astonished, my dear Leopold,” said Baron Silveyra, smiling, 
“to see that your knowledge of diabolical matters is so faulty. How can you speak 
of three princes of evil? You must know that there are seventy-two!” 

“ Ah! you believe in the old system,” rejoined Maryx, laughing and pouring him- 
self out a tumblerful of Mouton Rothschild: “six multiplied by twelve, and then the 
seven million four hundred and five thousand nine hundred and twenty-six demons of 
inferior rank. But, mon cher, that’s altogether out of fashion now; that brings you 
to six multiplied by one million two hundred and thirty-four thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one, or the old mysterious ‘tetrade’ of Pythagoras and Plato counting 
both ways.* We’ve altogether changed that down in Hades now.” And then the 
great savant, who delighted above all things in gravely clothing nonsense in a garb of 
erudition, launched forth into a fantastic and witty description of the internal economy 
of the Kingdom of Satan, a satire in which he not only displayed an extraordinary 
amount of mystical knowledge, but which he enlivened by sly and apposite allusions 
to the Governments represented by Djavil and Lord Malling respectively ; and these 

* Perhaps the meaning of the Professor will be more apparent if we put the numbers in figures. 
He speaks of 72 Princes of Darkness (6 multiplied by 12) and 7,405,926 demons of an inferior rank. 
This last number, so strange apparently, is still the product of 6 multiplied by 1,234,321 ; and, as our 


readers can see, 1,234,321 presents to us both from right to left and from left to right the four numbers 
constituting the mysterious “‘ tetrade ” of Pythagoras and of Plato. 
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gentlemen replying to this banter in the same spirit, and appealing to the other 
guests, the conversation soon became general. 

When the repast was at length over, every one began strolling about the woods, and 
Hippy Rowan, lighting a cigar, started for a ramble with his old friend Lord Malling. 
But they had not gone far when their host.sent a servant after them to request his 
lordship to return and speak with him ; and so, the Ambassador turning back, Hippy 
continued his saunter by himself, penetrating by degrees into a somewhat remote and 
secluded part of the forest, the voices and laughter of the other guests becoming 
gradually fainter and fainter as he strolled on. 

Suddenly, from behind a tree, a man sprang out upon him, and a knife gleamed 
in the sunlight, swiftly descending upon his heart. Hippy, quick as lightning, leapt 
to one side, striking up as he did so with his heavy walking-stick at the would-be 
assassin’s arm, and with such force that he sent the knife flying out of the man’s 
hand into the air; and then turning, he dealt the villain a blow on the side of 
the head which brought him to the ground as one dead. It was the Moldavian, 
Isaac Lebedenko. Hippy had recognised the eyes gleaming over the dirty-white 
muffler the moment the man sprang out upon him; and now, as he lay on the 
ground insensible, there could, of course, be no shadow of doubt about his identity, 
although he had so fallen, on one side, that the wrapper had not been disarranged 
from his face. We have said that, although enjoying the well-merited reputation of 
being the best-natured man in London, Dick Rowan had laid himself open to the 
reproach of having been most unduly harsh and severe in the numerous wars in which 
he had been engaged; and this harshness, not to say cruelty, presumably ever latent 
in his nature, but which seemed only to be called to the surface under certain special 
conditions closely connected with peril and the excitement engendered thereby, now 
made itself apparent. ‘The Moldavian had fallen on his side, and the shock of his fall 
had been so violent that, while one hand lay palm upwards and half open on the trunk 
of a large fallen tree, the other hand, palm downwards, had been thrown upon its 
fellow. It was rather a peculiar position for the shock resulting from a fall to have 
thrown the hands into, and of course indicated that the blow had been so severe that 
the man had not been able to make any attempt to break his fall, but had sunk to the 
ground like a doll. Such, at least, was the way Rowan explained the matter as he 
stood over his prostrate enemy, wondering in his mind how he could possibly contrive 
to secure the violent would-be assassin until such time as he should be able to obtain 
assistance and have him handed over to the authorities for punishment; and just as 
he noticed the position of his hands his eyes caught the gleaming of the knife, which 
had fallen in the grass a little farther off. Hippy went to where it lay, and picked it 
up. It was a murderous-looking weapon indeed : broad, double-edged, and very sharp, 
though rather thick and not long ; and fitted with a big round handle of lead, destined, 
of course, to lend terrible momentum to any blow struck by it. Rowan looked at 
the knife, and then at the hands of the Moldavian, lying in so diabolically tempting 
a position; and just then a quivering of the man’s legs plainly indicated that he was 
recovering his senses. If it was to be done at all there was evidently no time to be 
lost; so Rowan, taking the sharp instrument, and poising it point downwards over the 
man’s hands, which were already beginning to twitch with returning consciousness, 
and using his huge walking-stick as a hammer, with one powerful blow on the broad 
heavy handle of the knife, drove it through both the hands of the Moldavian and into 
the trunk of the tree up to the very hilt. A slight and almost inaudible groan came 
from behind the white wrapper—that was all ; but Rowan could see that under the 
sting of the sudden pain the man had completely recovered consciousness, for the 
awful eyes, just visible above the muffler, were now open and fixed upon him. 
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“You miserable scoundrel!” exclaimed Rowan in German, his voice hoarse with 
anger. “You may think yourself lucky I didn’t kill you like a dog when you lay 
there at my mercy. But I'll have you punished—never fear. Lie quiet there until I 
have you sent to prison.” 

The man said. nothing: his awful eyes simply looked at Rowan. 

“T have been forced, as you see,” continued the Colonel, leisurely taking out 
a cigar and lighting it, “to nail you to the tree to prevent your escaping. Vermin 
is often treated so, you know. But I sha’n’t inconvenience you for long. Ina very 
few minutes I shall be sending people to unpin you and bind you properly, and 
have you taken off to prison. We have not seen the last of each other yet, my good 
friend—believe me, we have not.” 

Then the man spoke—it was almost in a whisper, but the words came with the 
horrible liquid lisp Rowan remembered with so much disgust. “No,” he murmured, 
“ we have not seen the last of each other yet-—we have not.” 

“ There’s but little fear, I fancy, of your not being here when I send for you,” resumed 
Rowan, after a moment’s pause, during which he and the Moldavian had been steadfastly 
gazing at each other. “So we needn’t waste more time now, and especially as ‘you 
must be rather uncomfortable. So @ dientét.” Then, just as he was turning away, he 
stopped. “In case,” said he very quietly, “you should succeed in wriggling away 
before I send for you, and prefer mutilating your hands to suffering the very many lashes 
I shall certainly have administered to you, it’s as well you should know, perhaps, that 
when travelling I invariably carry a revolver. I’m without it to-day—very luckily for 
you—by the merest accident. But I’m not likely to forget it again. So take care.” 

And then Rowan turned and began strolling very leisurely back to where he had 
left his friends. His last words had not been idly spoken, but were intended to 
first of all suggest, to the miserable wretch whom he left nailed to the fallen tree, 
that escape was not altogether impossible, provided he were ready to pay the terrible 
price of self-mutilation required; and, secondly, to indicate the humiliating nature 
and severity of the punishment in store for him, that he might decide whether escape 
at any cost were not preferable to such torture and, degradation. For, as a matter 
of fact, Hippy Rowan, directly the first moment of anger and the accompanying 
spasm of malignant cruelty had passed away, had decided in his mind to proceed no 
further in the matter, and by no means to take upon himself the exzuz and trouble 
of having the paltry villain more seriously punished than he had already been. Had 
he had his revolver with him, he would of course have killed the man; but, as it 
was, he had nailed him as vermin to a tree in a lonely forest in Asia, and there he 
would leave him to his fate. He might starve to death there, or escape by a terrible 
mutilation, or possibly with his teeth remove the knife; or somebody might happen 
to pass by and relieve him—though this last was hardly likely: but at all events he, 
Hippy Rowan, having warned the villain what to expect in the event of his again 
molesting him, would have nothing more to do with the matter, and, indeed, not 
even mention the disagreeable episode to his friends—at least, not at present. 

When Rowan got back to the scene of the picnic, he found the preparations for 
departure just being completed; and in a few minutes all Djavil’s guests were once 
more comfortably ensconced in the carriages and on their way back to the Bosphorus, 
but this time by another road, which their host had reserved as an agreeable surprise, 
and which led through scenery of great beauty,—first, after fairy vistas of sylvan 
solitudes and entanglements, through a squalid though picturesque little village, the 
inhabitants of which, men and women and children, came running out after the 
carriages in great excitement, calling out and holding up their hands for alms ; then 
past an encampment of Tziganes, who were singing and playing and dancing ; then 
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across a lonely plain, over which here and there in the far distance, and standing out 
in bold relief against the horizon now all ablaze with the glory of the setting sun, 
passed bullock carts full of peasants, grouped together with Oriental and artistic 
grace, going home after the day’s toil; and then at last, as the sun disappeared to 
their left behind the islands of the Sea of Marmora, to where the splendid panorama 
of the Bosphorus bathed in twilight lay at their feet. There, by the waterside, the 
party broke up—all but those persons staying with Djavil going back to Constantinople 
in a steamboat provided for their convenience by their host, and the others, including of 
course Hippy Rowan, returning to the Pacha’s palace in his Excellency’s steam-launch. 

The scene returning home was beautiful indeed. It was evening, and the sea 
was very quiet, for after sundown no boat leaves the Bosphorus, neither is any 
vessel allowed to enter therein before the dawn; so that the only sound which 
broke the stillness when the music had died away in the distance was the noise 
of the screw, which, working in the phosphorescent waters, rolled out showers and 
sheets of gold as the little steam-launch plodded, plodded, plodded on its course, 
cleaving and leaving on either side and behind a way of liquid fire. Above were 
the heavens sparkling with stars, below and around the sea of molten gold, while on 
either side on the silent banks of the Bosphorus gleamed and streamed innumerable 
lights from the different harem-windows, at some one of which every now and then 
an inquisitive head would appear, peeping out at the passing vessel. 

All Djavil’s guests were tired ; so after dinner, a little music and chatting, and 
some very harmless gambling, they retired to rest much earlier than usual, Rowan being 
indeed glad when the time came that, unobserved and alone, he could deliver himself 
up wholly to his reflections, which happened that night to be of a strangely melancholy 
complexion. His rooms were on the ground floor, the windows indeed opening out 
on to the garden which sloped down to the marble terrace bordering the Bosphorus ; 
and since it was to meditate rather than to sleep that Rowan sought retirement, the 
Colonel sent the faithful Adams to bed, lit a cigar and went out, descending to the 
waterside to enjoy the view. Hardly had he reached the terrace, however, when from 
its farther end, which lay in shadow, emerged, crawling in the moonlight along the 
white marble pavement, an awful figure, which he knew but too well—that of Isaac 
Lebedenko the Moldavian, the man whom he had left but a few hours before nailed 
to a tree in the forest in Asia. As Rowan saw the man, the man saw him; and as 
Hippy stepped back and hurriedly felt in his pocket for his revolver, remembering, 
even as he did so, that he had left that useful weapon a 
on his dressing-table, the Moldavian drew himself up 
and sprang towards his enemy, pulling, as he did so, with 
one hand the muffler from his face, and disclosing : 
with hideous distinctness in the moonlight the_ 
indescribable horror of the countenance of = 
a monster not born of woman, while with 
the other hand he fumbled in his pocket. 

“The only way !” he gasped, in lisping 
German: “the only way! But I am 
ready—glad ; for I shall come to you 
now and you cannot escape me! See!” 
And so saying, and before Rowan 
could realise what was taking place, 
the man stabbed himself to the 
heart, and with a loud groan fell 
backwards into the waters of the Bosphorus, which 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ AND you say you were not frightened ?” exclaimed Bertonneux of the Gi/ de Beuf. 

Hippy Rowan shook his head and smiled. “No, of course not,” he said. Then 
he added, lowering his voice lest the others should hear him, “ Do you know, it’s a 
strange thing, mon cher, that never in my life have I known what fear is. It’s no 
boast, of course, but a fact ; and you can ask any one who’s been with me in danger. 
There are plenty of them about, for I began with Inkermann and only ended with 
Candahar, not to speak of innumerable little private adventures more or less unpleasant 
between times, like the one I’ve just been telling you about, in fact. You know me 
well enough to feel that I’m neither a fool nor a coxcomb, and as a matter of fact 
this is not exactly courage, I fancy, but rather an absolute inability to entertain such 
a sentiment as fear. Just as some people are born blind and deaf and dumb.” 

The scene was an immense and lofty chamber, luxuriously furnished, half drawing- 
room, half smoking-room, in Tony Jeratczesco’s house in Moldavia, in the Karpak 
Mountains, and the time about a month after the events recorded in the last chapter 
had taken place. It had been raining all day as it only can rain in the Danubian 
principalities, and so the sportsmen had been unable to get out: a particularly deplorable 
contretemps, seeing that, with the exception of the small contingent which had come on 
from the Bosphorus, and which included Rowan, the French journalist, Lord Melrose, 
the three very magnificent Chevakers Gardes from the shores of the Neva, and 
Mr. Leonard P. Beacon, the guests of “Cheery and Cheeky” were wild, rough 
and boisterous neighbouring magnates, many of whom had never travelled beyond 
Bucharest, and none of whom possessed any of those very rare and precious qualities 
of heart and head, a combination of which in a fellow-captive can alone reconcile us 
to the common chain. These Boyards were, indeed, so inconceivably rough and 
uncouth that Tony Jeratczesco greatly regretted having on the occasion of his taking 
possession of his property conformed to the almost feudally hospitable custom of the 
country and invited these loud-voiced Nimrods and their retainers to take up their 
residence under his roof-tree for such time as the sport in the neighbourhood might meet 
with their approval. As it was, however, the mistake had been made: these strange 
beings had been asked and had come, and the evil was past recall; and although at 
certain times, and especially after dinner, when the alcohol began to lift its voice, 
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the society of the wealthy barbarians became almost unendurable, it had, of course, 
to be put up with and made the best of, all that Tony’s more civilised friends could 
do being, almost in self-defence, as it were, to keep to themselves as much as was 
possible without risking giving offence to their unpleasant fellow-guests by this reserve. 
The house party was composed entirely of men, which, of course, did not add to the 
refinement of the gathering ; and when, as at the beginning of this chapter, the tedium 
of a long and rainy day, thoroughly saturated with alcohol and tobacco, had reached 
the hour preceding midnight, the atmosphere of Jeratczesco’s salon, either from 
an ethical or from a purely social point of view, would assuredly have compared 
unfavourably with that of most drawing-rooms in Mayfair. 

To the French journalist Rowan had already told the story of his horrible adventure 
with Isaac Lebedenko and of the man’s suicide—all of which events, together with 
minutes of what Maryx had said about the Children of Judas, were found carefully 
noted down in the Colonel’s diary after his death—from which source of information 
and the testimony of Adams the present authentic account of these strange occurrences 
is taken; but Mr. Leonard P. Beacon not having heard the story before, Hippy 
had been prevailed upon to repeat it to him, the question and answer with which 
this chapter opens being the immediate consequences of the telling of this tale. 

Hippy had spoken in a low tone, to avoid attracting attention ; but he had not taken 
into consideration the boisterous nature of his American auditor, who now exclaimed 
at the top of his voice: “ What! do you mean seriously to tell me, Rowan, that you 
have never known what fear is? that you simply can’t be frightened by anything ? ” 

Annoying as it was under the circumstances to have such a question put in so trumpet- 
tongued a fashion, Hippy plainly saw that the American would insist upon a reply to 
his thundered query, and that it would in no wise better matters to delay giving it. 

“IT do,” said he simply ; and then added, in a half-whisper, “I wish you wouldn’t 
yell so, Beacon.” 

But it was too late: the half-tipsy Boyards, bored to death, and eager to seize upon 
any topic of conversation likely to furnish a pretext for violence of language, had 
heard the question and the answer, and an uproar ensued which Jeratczesco was 
powerless to quell, and in the course of which the amiability and good breeding 
of Dick Rowan were both put to a severe test by the clumsy banter and coarsely 
expressed incredulity of these uncouth noblemen. One gentleman especially, a 
certain Prince Valerian Eldourdza, who, owing to the fact of his having been educated 
at a Lycée in Paris, was looked upon as the Admirable Crichton of that part of 
Moldavia, pressed Hippy very hard, plying him with most personal and impertinent 
questions as to his belief in a future life, future punishment, the devil, and so forth, 
and at last, indeed, going so far as to solemnly declare that not only did he not believe 
in Colonel Rowan’s inability to experience terror, but that he would himself undertake 
under a penalty of £4000 to frighten him. ‘This somewhat offensive boast had, in 
the first instance, fallen from Eldourdza’s lips in the heat of excitement, and probably 
without the speaker himself attaching any very great meaning or importance to his 
words ; but the statement having been received with vociferous approval by the other 
Boyards, his Highness had been constrained to repeat the bet, and the second time 
give it a more specific form. “One hundred thousand francs,” he repeated, bringing 
his very small and very unclean fist down on the table with much violence, “ that I 
frighten you, Colonel, before you leave here—that is, of course, always provided you're 
not leaving at once.” 

“My friend is staying with me another month,” interposed Jeratczesco, rather 
angrily. “ But I can’t allow such bets to be made in my house, Eldourdza. I hate 
practical jokes—we have quite enough of that kind of folly in England.” 
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“ They’re afraid already !” sneered a very unpleasant-looking old Moldavian states- 
man, all lip and nose, chewing at his cigar in the corner of his mouth after the fashion 
of a dog with a bone. 

“You leave this to me, Tony,” said Rowan to his host, speaking quickly, and in 
English ; then, turning to Eldourdza: “ Let’s understand each other plainly, Prince. 
What do you mean by fright? Of course you can startle me by jumping out from a 
dark corner, or by any trick of that kind. I make no bet about that kind of thing, of 
course ; but I’ll bet you an even hundred thousand francs, if you like, or a hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, that you don’t make me experience what is generally and by every 
one understood by the word fright—a sentiment of fear, or of anything even remotely 
resembling fear. How shall we define it, for we must be clear on this point ? ” 

“ Hair standing on end and teeth chattering,’ suggested Mr. Leonard P. Beacon, 
who was greatly delighted at the turn affairs had taken, foreseeing an adventure and 
new experience of some kind. 

“ Exactly,” replied Eldourdza, who had been consulting in a whisper with his friends, 
and absorbing yet another gobletful of champagne strongly laced with brandy. “ Let 
those very words be used if you like—I’ll bet you an even hundred and fifty thousand 
francs—two hundred thousand if you like” (Hippy nodded)—*“ that before you leave 
this place, four weeks from to-day, you shall be so frightened that your hair will stand 
on end, your teeth will chatter, and what’s more, you'll call for help.” 

“ Very well,” assented Rowan, laughing, “C'est entendu ; but I sha’n’t make you go 
so far as that, my dear Prince. I shall be quite ready to pay up if you do more than 
merely startle me in the way I spoke of just now—by some sudden noise, or jumping 
out at me, or some such silly prank. Anything even approaching fear, much less terror, 
of course, and I pay up at once. “ And,” he added good-naturedly—for he was fond 
of winning money, and the certainty of this 48000 was very pleasant to him—* luckily 
for you, Eldourdza, I happen to have the money to pay with if I lose. I was on every 
winner the last day at Baden—couldn’t do wrong—and sent it all on to Gunzburg at once, 
where it is intact, for I didn’t want to be tempted to gamble till I got to St. Petersburg.” 

And so this strange bet was made, and duly noted down with the approval of all, 
even Jeratczesco. withdrawing his objection when he saw the very evident satisfaction 
with which the Colonel regarded what he felt sure to be the only possible result of 
this absurd wager. 

But if Hippy Rowan had foreseen the wholly unexpected way in which this 
waiting day by day, night after night, and hour by hour for the surprise—of course 
of an apparently unpleasant nature—which Eldourdza and his friends must be 
preparing for him—had he, we say, foreseen the peculiar and unprecedented 
way in which this really absurd suspense was destined gradually, and by almost 
imperceptible degrees, to affect his nerves in the course of the next month—he would 
most assuredly have let the Prince’s silly wager pass unnoticed. And what made this 
never-absent feeling of care, of perpetual caution, of unceasing vigilance, the more 
acutely irksome to Hippy, was that these novel sensations could be ascribed but 
to one altogether disagreeable and detestable cause—namely, the advance of old 
age. His experience of life had told him that the constitution of a man who had 
lived as he had lived was apt to break down suddenly, no matter how apparently 
robust it might be ; the supports, the foundation, which kept the structure in its place 
and seemingly firm and upright, having been little by little, and very gradually but 
very surely, removed in the course of years, the nights of which had been worn to 
morning in the fatigue of pleasure, and the days of which had been scornful of 
repose. He had seen innumerable friends of his, apparently as strong and vigorous as 
himself, suddenly give way in this fashion—fall down like a house of cards, as it 
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were, and be swept away into the outer darkness. Could it be owing to the approach 
of some such sudden and disastrous conclusion to his mundane affairs, that he found, 
day by day, as the next four weeks wore on, his nerves, hitherto apparently of steel, 
becoming more and more unstrung by this suspense, the cause of which was in reality 
so utterly puerile and contemptible ? This was very certainly not his first experience of 
suspense: he had been in danger of his life very often, and on a few occasions this 
danger had been imminent for a considerable period of time, and yet never could 
he recall having felt before this uneasiness of mind, this perpetual questioning of 
his heart, which he now experienced while merely waiting for these boorish savages 
to play some more or less gruesome, and even perhaps dangerous practical joke on 
him. It must be old age; it could be nothing else—old age, and the beginning, 
perhaps, of a general breaking-up of the system ; the first intimation, as it were, 
of the second and final payment about to be required of him for those extravagances 
by Seine side already alluded to, those myrtles sacred to the sparrow-drawn 
goddess, those prolonged and oft-repeated saunters from midnight to dawn arm-in-arm 
with Bacchus and baccarat,—such outriders of Death’s chariot, Rowan told himself, 
it must be, that induced him, greatly to his own surprise, to waste so much of his 
time twisting and turning over in his mind all kinds of possible and impossible 
speculations as to how these wretched Moldavians were going to try and frighten him. 
This led him to examine carefully his apartments every night before retiring to rest, 
and see that his revolver had not been tampered with and was safely under his 
pillow. Of course this very abnormal condition of mind, which in no wise even 
remotely resembled fear, and was one merely of perpetual watchfulness, was of very 
gradual growth, and Hippy Rowan was throughout the whole course of its develop- 
ment, until just before the end, sufficiently master of himself to conceal his feelings, 
not only from his friends, but even from his valet, the omniscient Adams; and the 
very visible change in the Colonel’s appearance and manner, which by-and-bye came 
to be remarked, was ascribed by all—and in a great measure justly ascribed—to a very 
severe chill which he caught shortly after the night of the wager, and which confined 
him to the house, and indeed to his room, for many days. Neither Prince Eldourdza 
nor any one else had made any allusion whatever, in Rowan’s hearing, to the wager 
since the night on which it had been made and formally noted down ; and this fact in 
itself, this studied silence, became in the course of time, and as Rowan’s nervous irri- 
tability increased, a source of annoyance to him, and induced him at length, suddenly, 
one morning, when they were all at breakfast together, to boldly allude to the matter, 
which was becoming more and more constantly uppermost in his mind. 

“Pardon me, Prince,” said he, smiling, and with well-assumed carelessness, “ if 
I allude to the matter of our wager, which you seem to have forgotten, for you have 
only ten days left now, and : 

“ Plenty of time!” interrupted Eldourdza roughly. “Forgotten it? Not I—have 
1?” he continued, turning to his friends. ‘ You know whether I have forgotten it or 
not!” Significant and sinister grins and much shaking of heads in negation responded 
to this appeal,—a pantomime which excited the Colonel’s curiosity not a little. 

“ Well,” said he, “I’m glad to hear it, for I shouldn’t like to take your money 
without your having had some semblance of a run for it. All I wanted to tell you 
was this,and I feel sure you’ll agree with what I now say. Of course I’ve no idea 
what kind of prank you're going to play on me, to endeavour to frighten me, but 
no doubt it will be as horrible and awful a thing as you can concoct, for I suppose 
you've no intention of making me a present of two hundred thousand francs.” 

“Certainly not !” laughed Prince Valerian ; “if you get it at all you'll have to pay 
dear for it, believe me.” 
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“ Very well,” replied Hippy-—“ anything you like ; but that’s just what I wanted to 
speak about. Of course I’m at your disposal to do anything you like with, and to try 
and frighten in any way and every way you can contrive ; but you can easily under- 
stand that there must be a limit to my endurance, otherwise you’d make me look like 
a fool. What I mean is, that you’re at perfect liberty, say, to send any ghost or 
vampire or wild beast or devil, or anything else you can think of, to my room to try 
and frighten me, and for that purpose I ar glad to lend you all the aid in my power. 
As it is, I leave my door unlocked every night now, as perhaps you know. But there 
must be some limit to this,—I mean that your endeavour to frighten me must have 
some limit in time, and can’t go on for ever. Suppose we put it at one hour—for one 
hour let your ghost or devil do its worst: then at the end of that time, if it has 
failed to frighten me, your goblin will become merely a nuisance, and I think I shall be 
justified in extinguishing it, don’t you ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Eldourdza. “In less than an hour: we don’t ask for an 
hour—half an hour will do,—after half an hour you are perfectly at liberty to do as 
you like—provided always,” he added grimly, “that by that time you are not half 
dead with fright.” 

“Very well, then,” rejoined Hippy: “so that’s understood. After half an hour 
from the time your test, whatever it may be, begins, I shall be free to use any means I 
care to adopt to put a stop to this test, provided by that time, of course, I have not 
felt anything even remotely resembling alarm. As in the event of your test being 
something really offensive and disagreeable to me I should probably use my revolver, 
I thought it only fair to have this plainly understood, so that what is really only a silly 
practical joke may not, by a misunderstanding, end in a tragedy.” 

The Prince nodded in acquiescence. “You are quite right,” he said. “ After 
half an hour do as you please. But you're mistaken in looking upon this as a 
practical joke, Colonel Rowan: it will be no joke, and may indeed, even against 
your will, end in a tragedy.” 

As may be readily imagined, these few mysterious words of menace from the man 
pledged, in some way or other, to cause him within ten days’ time to experience 
the novel, but doubtless unpleasant, sensation of terror, did not tend to bring 
the Colonel to a more restful state of mind; and his never-ending speculations 
as to what scheme these savages might perchance be planning wherewith to 
frighten him began again after this conversation to torment his brain with renewed 
persistency. Of course Eldourdza would do all he could to win his bet—not for 
the sake of the money, perhaps, for that could be nothing to him, but for the 
pleasure and delight of triumph; and, equally of course—at least so Hippy told 
himself, this desired fright the Prince and his friends would only endeavour to bring 
about by some pseudo-supernatural agency, for they could hardly imagine that any of 
the vulgar dangers of life—say an attack of many adversaries, whether men or brutes, 
peril from water, fire, or what not; in fact, any of the thousand-and-one not uncommon 
evils which threaten human existence—could possibly affright so hardened and 
experienced a soldier and traveller as he was, a man whose record of perilous 
adventures was so well known. The supernatural, therefore, the terrors which owe 
their horror to the fact of their being inexplicable, the power of them unfathomable ; 
the awful enemies which may be lurking crouched behind the last breath of life ready 
to spring upon us as the heart stops beating ; such, or rather the semblance of such, 
would doubtless be alone the influences which these wild barbarians would seek to bring 
to bear upon his nerves to try them. And when this probability having been suggested 
to his imagination, Colonel Rowan began recalling to mind all the gruesome stories 
he had ever heard of about ghosts, hobgoblins, and the like, his restlessness and nervous 
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watchfulness (to which he only gave way when in the privacy of his own chamber, 
of course) so increased as the last ten days sped by, that at length Adams, who slept 
in the next room, remarking his master’s condition, arranged, without, of course, the 
knowledge of any one, to keep watch and ward over the Colonel during these last few 
nights by means of an aperture high up in the wall, through which he could obtain a 
perfect view of his master’s sleeping apartment, and see all that took place therein. 

So it came to pass that on the last night but two Hippy never retired to rest 
until the dawn, having decided, after mature reflection, that no matter what absurd 
practical joke his friends might be going to play on him, he would cut a less ludicrous 
figure in his dressing-gown than in bed, and that it might indeed be advisable to 
be thus prepared to follow the tormenting masqueraders from his chamber to 
punish them elsewhere, and before the whole household, in the event of their conduct 
proving too outrageous. And so, after having as usual carefully examined every hole 
and cranny of his sleeping apartment (as the unobserved Adams from his peephole 
above saw him do very plainly), and lighted many tapers about the old-fashioned 
and vast chamber, and put many cheering logs upon the fire, the Colonel lit a cigar 
and began pacing up and down the room, turning over of course in his mind the 
perpetual question—“ What are these uncouth madmen going to do?” and the 
query for ever followed by the usual reflection—“’They can do as they please, 
provided they don’t, by their folly, make me look a fool.” There would probably 
be the rattling of chains and bones, and some very cleverly contrived apparition ; 
and even, in fact, some real danger, perhaps, for these men were really perfect 
savages, who would stop at nothing to attain their end; and Hippy would certainly 
not have been surprised to have found a box of dynamite concealed beneath his bed. 

“Luckily, this is the last night but two,” he said to himself—‘ and after all 
this bet has taught me one thing I never plainly realised before, and in a certain 
sense I have really lost the wager, for there is one thing I am afraid of, and very much 
afraid of, more and more afraid of every minute, and that is being made a fool of.” 
Then he stopped in his perambulation and stared at himself in the looking-glass. 
Yes; he was certainly growing old: the grey hairs he cared nothing about—they 
were entirely insignificant ; and the crows’ feet and wrinkles were of no importance 
—they did not in the least annoy him; but the eyes, ah! the eyes were losing 
their light-that light that had disported itself over so many beautiful things. But 
then even a youthful face would look sad in so mystic a mirror—for it was very old, 
and evidently Venetian, and had doubtless been in that room in that castle in that 
remote corner of Moldavia for years and years, and seen perchance strange things,— 
and was destined (who could tell?) before three nights were over to reflect images 
of even more fantastic terror than had ever darkened it before. What a pity that 
this old looking-glass could not recall some of the most pleasant images that had 
been reflected in it in the long ago to keep him company that night! If he stared 
at it long enough, would he not, perhaps, at length perceive far, far away, there in the 
most remote and distant and least lighted corner of the room, reflected the fair sad 
face of some Moldavian dame who had wept and kissed and loved and lost in the old 
days of the Hospodars ? 

‘* Les miroirs par les jours abrégés de Décembre 
Songent—telles les eaux captives—dans les chambres, 
Et leur mélancolie a pour causes lointaines 
Tant de visages doux fanés dans ces fontaines 
Qui s'y voyaient naguére embellis de sourires.” 
Then, drawing up a comfortable armchair before the blazing logs, he seated himself, 
and taking up Ze Rouge et fe Noir, which he happened to find lying on the table by 
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his side, ere long had read himself to sleep over the marvellous narrative of the 
vicissitudes of Julien Sorel, only awaking, indeed, when the 


** fair-faced sun, 
Killing the stars and dews and dreams and desolations of the night,” 


was plainly visible through the curtains, and the noises of the awakening household 
warned him that another day had begun. Then he arose and went to bed, fondly 
believing that by this little comedy he was deceiving the omniscient Adams, who, 
as a matter of fact, perched on a step-ladder in the adjoining apartment, had kept an 
unceasing watch over his master. That day, Rowan’s last day on earth, passed 
without any incident worthy of notice. Jeratczesco announced at breakfast that he 
had engaged a band of /aoutari—gypsy minstrels—to enliven his friends, but that, 
as he only expected them to arrive late that night, his guests would not have the 
opportunity of enjoying their wild and delightful music until the morning. 

“T shall lodge them in your wing of the house, where they'll be quiet,” explained 
Tony to Colonel Rowan later on in the day, when they happened to be alone. “ You 
know how beautiful some of these ¢ségane women are, and how jealously guarded 
by their men. I don’t want a row here, and there’s no knowing what mad folly 
Eldourdza and his friends might be up to when drunk.” 

And that the prudent ‘Tony was quite justified in taking all precautionary measures 
to ensure peace and tranquillity during the sojourn of the gypsies beneath his roof 
was amply proved that very night when they arrived late, for the Moldavian magnates, 
who, with Eldourdza at their head, would seem to have intentionally got drunk rather 
earlier than usual that evening, were only with the greatest difficulty restrained by 
their host from rushing out into the moonlit courtyard and embracing the women 
of the minstrel band, as they were seen and heard passing and chattering and 
singing on their way to their quarters. ‘The arrival of these gypsies, and the prospect 
of the break which their performances would make in the monotony of the daily life 
at the chateau (which, by the way, all save the most enthusiastic sportsmen would 
have found intolerably tedious), greatly enlivened Hippy Rowan’s spirits; and when 
he retired for the night—the last night but one of this absurd waiting for surprises, 
as he reminded himself with a smile—he opened his window and looked out across 
the quadrangle to the lights in the rooms occupied by the wandering musicians, 
wondering whether indeed this band contained any of those really beautiful women 
such as he remembered having remarked among the Strelna gypsy musicians of 
Moscow,—women unlike any other women to be found in any class or country 
in the world, and whose peculiar charm is as indescribable as it is indisputable, 
possessing as it does a power partaking of the supernatural, springing as it were from 
a fountain of infernal fascination. What a splendid night! And nearly Christmas 
too, the very season for ghostly masquerading, and—— But hark! a woman’s voice 
singing. 

Hippy leaned out and listened. The voice was low and very sweet, though the 
woman singing was evidently engaged in some other occupation which absorbed her 
attention, for there would be careless pauses in her song, the words of which in a 
Roumanian dialect ran somewhat as follows : 


** Love shot his arrow o’er the Sea, 
And all the waters leaped with joy, 
Lifting their foam-wreathed arms in glee, 
To bid the sunlight hold the boy ; 
But the Sun said 
‘My beams are shed 
To cheer with flowers the lonely dead.” 
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Here the singing ceased for a moment, but presently a man’s voice took up the 
song, singing in the same careless fashion, stopping every now and then. 
‘Death spread his pinions o’er the Sea, 
And all the wavés with storm-thrilled breath 
In sobs besought the Moon that she 

Might break the tear-plumed wings of Death. 
But the Moon cried 
‘ My silver tide 

Will only “i 

But here a merry burst of laughter interrupted the singer, and though for some 
time after Rowan could hear the voices of the gypsies laughing and talking, he could 
not distinguish what was being said, and there was no more singing. 

“ What a strange people!” murmured Rowan to himself, as he closed the window, 
“and what suitable neighbours to have on such a night as this, when at any moment 
now I may expect to see a cavalcade of ghosts come galloping into the room !” 

Then the watchful Adims saw his master make his usual careful inspection of the 
room, seat himself by the fire, take up Stendhal again, and read himself to sleep. 

Suddenly Rowan awoke, roused by a sound that stole into his ears very gradually 
and very gently, but which, when his drowsy faculties had understood its meaning, stirred 
them to instant activity—the sound of weeping. He sprang to his feet and looked 
around the room. He was alone ; the apartment was brilliantly illuminated, thanks to two 
large lamps and several tapers in girandoles, and he could plainly see into the farthest 
corner : nobody—no animated creature was visible. He listened, but not a sound broke 
the stillness of the night. He must have been dreaming. But no—-hark! there it was 
again, the sound of weeping, of some one in great and bitter distress: it came from 
the corridor, and not far from his chamber door. Should he go and see what it was ? 
Could this be any part of the Moldavians’ masquerading? Surely not! Hardly would 
they begin their attempt to frighten a man by such heartrending expressions of anguish, 
which could evoke but pity and compassion. Again! Oh, what a wealth of woe ! 

And a woman too: the long-drawn, gasping, tear-clogged suspiration was pitched 
in a key of peculiar pathos which that treasury of divine tenderness, a woman’s heart, 
alone can find to woo compassion. Again,—yes, certainly a woman: could it 
perchance be one of the /aoufari? ‘The corridor led to the part of the house where 
they were sleeping, and, so far as he knew, they were the only women in the house 
except the servants. Surely Eldourdza had nothing to do with this ; and even if he 
had, what then? Had not this drunken Moldavian boor already occupied his mind 
quite long enough with speculations as to what he might and what he might not be 
about to do? Let him do as he pleased, and what he liked, and go to the devil ! 

There was a woman in terrible distress just outside his door, and he, Hippy 
Rowan, must go to her without delay—that was very clear. So, taking his revolver 
in his hand in case of need, Rowan advanced, opened the door wide, and looked out 
into the sombre corridor, Adams, greatly frightened, watching his master the while, 
and, having heard nothing, was at a loss to understand the Colonel’s conduct. Even 
as he opened the door Rowan saw that he had guessed aright, and that it was a 
woman who was giving utterance to these most pitiful and heartrending expressions 
of anguish. There she lay, not very near his door after all, weeping bitterly, her 
face buried in her hands—as if she had been praying on her knees for mercy, 
and in a very agony of supplication had fallen forward. Rowan saw at once that 
those white and shapely hands must belong to a young woman; and so his voice 
assumed a tone of very special tenderness and compassion, as he said, in the 
Roumanian dialect in which he had heard the gypsies singing :— 

“What is it, lady? Can I help you?” 
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The mourner, who apparently had not remarked the opening of the door, at 
the sound of Hippy’s voice ceased her lamenting ; and after a moment’s pause slowly 
raised her head, withdrawing her hands from her face as she did so, and revealing to 
Rowan’s astonished eyes the most faultlessly lovely countenance he had ever gazed 
upon in living woman—a countenance different to anything Hippy had ever seen. Was 
it the moonlight pouring in through the uncurtained windows which gave it that ethereal 
radiance? Who could she be? That she was not a gypsy was very evident, for her 
skin was of the most fine and delicate fairness, and her hair, which fell in caressing 
curls over her forehead, of a soft and tender brown. Moreover her dress was entirely 
unlike that of a ¢s¢gane, both in colour and in form, being all black, and fashioned, 
so far as Rowan could see, as that of a member of some religious order, the beautiful 
face being, as it were, framed round about in a covering not unlike a cowl. Rowan 
had heard, he thought, of some sisterhood in the neighbourhood: perhaps this fair 
mourner belonged to such a community ;—at all events she was assuredly a very lovely 
woman, and it behoved him, both as a man of heart and as a man of taste, to 
console her in her sorrow. But to attain this desired end, of course the first and 
most necessary step would be to make himself understood, and that, apparently, 
he had not so far succeeded in doing. The lustrous violet eyes looked at him, 
indeed, with startled surprise and fawn-like timidity, though there was assuredly 
nothing redoubtable in the kind aspect of Hippy’s handsome face, and he had 
instinctively hidden the revolver in his pocket the moment he had seen the pathetic 
prostrate figure in the corridor; but beyond this half-frightened expression there was 
nothing to be recognised but sorrow in that lovely countenance: not the slightest 
indication that his words had- conveyed to the mourner’s mind any idea of sympathy 
and compassion. Again he addressed her, this time in no dialect, but in the 
purest Roumanian, and in a still more tender and sympathising tone than before ; 
but the look of timid wonder in the sweet: Madonna face remained unchanged. ‘Then, 
feeling that the situation was becoming rather ludicrous, he said, this time speaking 
in German and beckoning towards the open door of his apartment,— 

“Lady, let me beg of you to tell me what troubles you! Come into my room 
and rest and warm yourself. Believe me, there is nothing I would not gladly do 
to be of service to you. You have only to command me; I am an Englishman, a 
gentleman, and a soldier—so you may trust me. Let me help you, lady: come, I 
beg of you.” ‘Then, after a pause, as the mourner neither spoke nor moved, Hippy 
bowed, and, motioning her to follow him, walked slowly into his room, turning every 
now and then and repeating his gesture of invitation ;—she the while remaining upon 
her knees,—looking after him, indeed, but making no attempt to rise and follow. 

Although Adams had at no time lost sight of his master, whose back, as he seemed 
to be engaged in conversation with some invisible person far down the corridor, had 
always been within the range of the faithful servant’s vision, still it was with a feeling 
of great relief that he now saw the Colonel come back into the room unharmed, 
although the expression of tenderness and pity in his master’s face rather puzzled the 
man, as did also the Colonel’s conduct in turning when he had reached the fireplace 
and looking anxiously back towards the door which he had left open behind him, as if 
expecting and indeed longing for the arrival of some visitor. At length, after the 
lapse of a few minutes—a delay which, though brief, the servant could plainly see 
his master bore impatiently, the longed-for visitor slowly emerged from the darkness 
of the corridor until she stood framed in the doorway, against one side of which, as 
if to support herself, she lightly placed a ‘small white hand. It was thus Adams 
saw the slender black-robed figure of a sweet girl mourner appear, and for the first 
time in his life was astonished, nay, astounded rather, at the marvellous resemblance 
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in depth of tenderness, in purity of sorrow-hallowed loveliness, between this nocturnal 
lady visitor to his master and a Madonna from a canvas, say, of Raphael, standing 
apparently before him clothed in flesh. 

Perhaps some such fantastic idea of an incarnation of one of Raphael’s Holy 
Virgins occurred to Rowan as he bowed low and advanced to welcome his fair visitor, 
for this time he addressed her in Italian, thanking her for the great honour she was 
doing him, making all kinds of graceful and very Italian protestations of sympathy 
and respect, and concluding a very pretty speech by begging her not to stay there on 
the threshold, but to come in and seat herself by the fire ; adding that if his presence 
were in any way distasteful to her he would at once withdraw and leave her in un- 
disturbed possession of the room. But this attempt, clothed in the choicest Tuscan, 
to inspire confidence, met with no greater measure of success than had attended its 
Roumanian and German predecessors. The sweetly so:rowful lady stood on the 
threshold in the same timid attitude, staring at the Colonel with no abatement in the 
tender melancholy of her face, but apparently in no wise understanding his words, and 
even, indeed, ignoring his gesture inviting her to enter and be seated. 

What was to be done? He could hardly, of course, take this lovely girl-Madonna 
in his arms and drag her into his room by force ; and yet it seemed intolerably absurd, 
and indeed impossible, to leave her standing there in the doorway. Why had she 
come even to the threshold of his door, if she had not intended coming farther / 
in the event of her seeing nothing to alarm her? Of course, and beyond 
all doubt, if he could only make her understand his sympathy and respect, 
and that she need have no fear of him, she would come in and perhaps // 
tell him the cause of her distress, and let him help her; and on the 
other hand, knowing so many languages = =, — 





















and even dialects and patois as he did, ~~ ein a eo 
it seemed almost impossible that he : : 
should not be able at length to hit upon \, 
some form of speech by which he could 
convey to this most perfect incarnate type 
of spiritual purity and loveliness the expression 
of his devoted homage. 

So he started off on a wild polyglottic 
steeplechase, making protestations of respect 
and sympathy and offers of aid and friendship 
in every language and dialect he could remember, 
from his native English to the patois spoken by 
the Jews in White Russia. But all to no purpose ; : 
and at length he was constrained to pause and 7 
acknowledge that he was utterly defeated. WY) , 

“You're very beautiful,” said he at last, with a 
sigh, speaking in his native English, the inability of 
his fair auditor to understand him possessing at least 
the meagre and thankless advantage of allowing him |] 
to express his admiration in words no matter how 
impassioned, provided, of course, he took care his 
face should not betray the significance and ardour 
of his speech—“ the most beautiful woman I think 
I ever saw ; but you’re a beautiful riddle, and I don’t 
know how to read you. What language can 
you speak, I wonder? Only the language of * , 
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love, perhaps! Were I to kneel down there before you, or take you in my arms and 
kiss you, in what language would you repulse me, or 7 

Here he paused, greatly surprised: were his eyes deceiving him, or was at length 
a change stealing over the Madonna face, and the timidity and sadness in it slowly 
giving place to an expression of some brighter sentiment? ‘That she could not 
understand the language he was speaking he felt sure, for he had already addressed 
her in it, and his words had evidently failed utterly to convey any meaning to her 
mind. But surely there was a difference now, and something he had said, or some 
gesture he had made, or some expression in his face, had been pleading to ‘her, 
for the great shadow of melancholy was slowly passing from her. But between the 
language, the English he had used before and that which he had just spoken, what 
difference was there? None, of course, save in the sense: then the words had been 
of respect and sympathy, now of love and tenderness. Could it be that by some 
marvellous intuition her woman’s instinct had at once divined the more tender words ? 
or indeed was it not possible, nay, likely, that in speaking them he had involuntarily 
let their meaning be reflected in his eyes, and that she had read it there ? 

But then such tenderness and affection were not displeasing to her; and this Mask 
of the Madonna, this ideal type of womanly purity, could be lighted by the joy of love. 

The thought set Rowan’s blood coursing through his veins like fire, and made his 
heart beat as if he had been but twenty. He must see, and at once: he would speak 
to her again in words of affection, and let his eyes partly and by degrees interpret 
what he said, carefully of course, and always guided by what he should see her eyes 
reply to his, lest he should offend her. And so he began telling this lovely woman in 
very low, quiet and grave tones, but in words of great tenderness, how fair he found 
her, and as he spoke his eyes expressed the meaning of his words more and more 
clearly and ardently as he recognised with ever-growing delight that the Madonna face 
was being gradually illuminated and transfigured by joy, as word after word of ever- 
increasing passion, echoed in tender glances from his eyes, fell from his lips. 

And as he spoke he did not advance towards her, but only clasped his hands and 
stood still far from her, looking at her in the doorway ; while she, more and more 
visibly affected by his ever-growing emotion, first withdrew her hand from the side of 
the door where she had leant it, and pushed back the cowl from her face a little, still 
further disclosing, by so doing, the wavy wealth of soft brown curls, and then, as the 
violet eyes became by degrees lighted with great joy and the sweet lips melted to a 
smile of ineffable rapture, clasped both hands together just beneath her cheek in an 
attitude of girlish and innocent delight. 

So she stood until the fervour of Rowan’s words and voice and eyes rose to an 
ecstasy of passion, and then leaning forward her head, not indeed to hide the sweet 
blushes which were rising to her cheeks, but as a child eager to rush to a beloved 
embrace, and her eyes answering the ardour she read in those she gazed into, she half 
stretched forth her arms as if her longing to twine him in a caress were but 
restrained by maiden bashfulness. Rowan saw the gesture, stepped forward, opened 
wide his arms, and the girl Madonna rushed to his embrace, nestling her blushing 
face upon his neck, as in a rapture of fondness he clasped her to his bosom. 

At the same moment a terrible cry rang through the room and through the 
house, waking the ¢siganes, who sprang from their beds in mad terror, and startling 
the stupid Moldavians, who, despairing of really frightening Rowan, had decided on 
merely making him look a fool, and were at that very moment creeping up the 
staircase, dressed in absurd costumes and armed with monster squirts and al] kinds 
of grotesque instruments—the cry of a strong man in an agony of terror. The 
horrified Adams saw his master hurl the woman from him with great violence, 
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snatch his revolver from his pocket, discharge three chambers of it at her in quick 
succession, and then reel and fall forward on his face, while she, rising from the floor 
apparently unhurt, glided from the apartment by the still open door. When Adams 
reached his master’s side he found him quite dead, the body presenting two most 
remarkable peculiarities : first a very strong odour of musk—and secondly, on the 
neck three small wounds shaped like three X’s joined together. ‘The medical man, 
a German, who was immediately called in, ascribed the death of Colonel Rowan to 
aneurism of the heart, and declined to attach the least importance to the three small 
wounds or bites on the neck, the post-mortem examination proving that so far as the 
cause of death was concerned the physician was right in his conjecture. 

As for the strange lady with the Madonna face, Adams was far too shrewd a man 
of the world to make known the extraordinary circumstance to every one. He told 
Tony Jeratczesco, and inquiries were made ; but no such person had been seen or 
heard of, and so the matter dropped ; and it is only within the last few months that 
Mr. Adams, now retired from his delicate and difficult profession of valet and living 
in the neighbourhood of Newmarket, could be prevailed upon to give a detailed 
account of all the strange facts connected with the death of his master, show Hippy 
Rowan’s diary, and complete his story by producing a photograph which he 


himself had taken of the dead man’s neck, on f=); 4 _ which is plainly visible 
| 3 - d= 
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HAVE always found a peculiar and romantic kind of fascination 
about Deal beach. There seems to me to linger the glamour of 
the old-world sea life still haunting it, just as the musty odour 
of lavender clings to an ancient and faded ball-dress. It is a 
spot to set the imagination actively at work. The many quaint, 
darksome little alleys and by-ways, leading into a true smuggling 
obscurity betwixt the aged houses, carry the fancy back to the 
days when the watermen of the old Cinque-Ports town were the most daring race 
of contrabandists to be met with the English coast round. Right abreast stretches 
that historic anchorage, the Downs, a tract of waters whose every ripple is fraught 
with marine associations ; transporting the mind to the time of the picturesque 
French chassé-marée, piratically sneaking under cover of the night in among the 
convoys brought up there; recalling memories of the Lisbon Packet lying wind- 
bound, with poor Fielding gazing from her bulwarks at his native shores, upon 
which he was nevermore to set foot; conjuring up visions of the brave old craft 
of such hearty buccaneers as Dampier and Stradling, getting under way upon 
their famous voyages of plunder into the great South Seas; and beguiling the 
imagination into yet dimmer phantasms of the carracks and galleons of the Spanish 
Armada, blowing away in helpless confusion through the roadstead, with the Lord 
Howard pressing them over tdward the Calais coast, there to destroy them. Beyond, 
and visible at low water—a mere golden streak upon the eastern horizon—lie the 
Goodwin Sands. A weird and lonesome shoal this ; one of ocean’s wildest solitudes, 
whose yellow grains bury the bones of many an old vessel, and whose surf-girdled 
islets should be the trysting-place of a race of ancient sailors: ghosts more eerie and 
awesome even than those spectral companions of Captain Henry Hudson, whom Rip 
Van Winkle encountered up among the pale moonlit glades of the Catskill Mountains. 
The Deal boatmen, too, are a set of seafarers whose traditions are full of the spirit 
of the winter gale, passing their lives as they do in cruising about upon the stormy 
breast of sea between Dungeness and the Tongue Lightship, and whose skill and 
hardihood and daring has, for countless generations past, been proverbial among 
mariners of all nations. And it is, perhaps, in this combination of associations 
and memories, that I find the subtle charm of the shingle slopes rising out of the 
breakers to the sea-front of the sleepy old town. 

I never think of Deal beach without recalling my first impression of it. The time 
of year was October—late on in that month—and an autumn gale was blowing shrill 
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and bleak out of the north-east. Leaving the railway station, that stands at the back 
of the town, I made my way into Beach Street, from which narrow, winding thoroughfare 
a view of the dark green foaming ocean burst suddenly upon my sight. A crowd of 
vessels lay in the Downs, within a mile of the land, tumbling heavily upon the billows, 
and plunging nearly bows under as the tug of their straining cables brought them up 
in their caper-cutting. The surf was boiling along the beach from Sandown Castle to 
the South Foreland with a ceaseless roar, deep and resonant as thunder. The seagulls 
were flying close inshore, uttering harsh strange cries as they swooped into the 
seething water. Groups of ‘longshoremen stood about under the lee of the little tarry 
boathouses, with huge scarves twisted around their throats and stout pilot coats 
buttoned across their jerseys. The foreground, where I emerged on to the beach, was 
full of nautical details: a great bower anchor, with a chain cable ranged alongside 
of it, ready for shipping off to the first vessel that should part her ground-tackle ; 
a tall and tottering capstan, erected in a gallows-like frame, and used for heaving 
up the two or three small boats which lay upon that part of the beach; high naked 
poles, with fleets of sprat-nets wildly fluttering ¢ betwixt them, hoisted there to dry ; 
whilst oars and masts, sails and spars, an, were scattered about in such 
profusion as to suggest in the minds of 7; hile prapeseteny the most lordly 
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>" disregard for their 
property. Ata little 
distance from 

- where I paused, 
™ surveying this 
_===" scene, a small crowd of 

. “ge men were making ready to launch a large 
. lugger. Half a dozen boatmen, all attired in yellow 
oilskin overalls Ma sou’-westers, clambered over her bright varnished side, and 
disappeared in ~ “boards, whilst others were busy in laying a row of long, greased 
planks, like railway sleepers, from her bows to the water’s edge, to assist her passage 
over the rough, pebbly incline. A warning shout was raised ; the chain which held 
her was then let go, and the boat began to glide down the beach, slowly at first, but 
gathering way as the slope grew steeper, till she sped roaring, with the velocity of an 
express train, plump into the breakers: a fountain of spray burst in a white cloud over 
her bows, and she reared upon the foaming crest of the incoming surge until she seemed 
to stand nearly end-on. But even whilst I watched, expecting to see the billows beat 
her back again, and fling her, wrecked and broken, upon the shingle, the nimble crew 
were hoisting the reefed lug-sails; and, when they had hauled aft their sheets, the 
buoyant fabric went bounding with long rhythmic plunges over the tall seas, the spray 
flashing in ceaseless showers over her, and the wake sluicing away behind, like a path 
of snow streaming off astern of a sledge. I stood following her with my eyes till she 
became a mere smudge upon the stormy surface of waters, full of admiration for the 
consummate seamanship and knowledge of the fellows who were handling her. 
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But the fine old race of Deal boatmen has been, for years past, a decaying com- 
munity. The truth of the matter is that it is not the men who are degenerating, 
but their vocation which is slowly dying out. Their calling was one which had to 
do almost entirely with tacks and sheets. ‘When I was a young chap, sir,” said 
an ancient Deal waterman to me,—a bleared-eyed, crooked object, with a long white 
beard falling like smoke on to his breast, who once told me that he wasn’t sure whether 
he had ever seen Lord Nelson or not, but rather believed he had,—-‘‘ When I was.a 
young chap, sir, it were no uncommon sight for as many as four hundred sail o’ wessels 
to be brought up at one time in them there Downs. ‘There was no steam in those 
days, and if it came on to blow, and a ship either parted her cables or was obliged to 
slip and run, she’d give us ‘hovellers’ a job to supply her with fresh ground tackle, 
which meant a claim for salvage, and a tidy lump o’ money to follow. But in these 
times the tug boats have killed pretty nigh all that work. Why, bless your ’art, sir,” 
he quavered out, growing tremblingly enthusiastic over his memories, “I can recollect 
the days when a man might go off this here beach in a lugger, and airn pounds enough 
in an hour to keep him for weeks to come. Let me try and remember a case in 
point—ay, take that job of the /ron Crown, which you may have heard tell on, that 
went ashore upon the Goodwin San’s one day about thirty year ago, the wind blowing 
a heavy gale out of the south’ard and west’ard. 4 
The Jron Crown was a large brig, loaded 7 
with teas for Lunnon —a freight, I allow, . 
pretty nigh as walluable as anything YG, 
ye could name. Well, as soon “~ aes ' 





as ever our lads made—— ———§ a bi) EENe 

her out, stuck fast upon the East ae Se ee ae 
inks, ot Oe ete Ss ie OS eee. ee 
do you, sir?—and a crew of young eee Shes eal 
Deal chaps launched off in a little lugger, .2--==—-—— =~ ~~™ 

called the Zngland’s Glory. People turns — : 

pale when they talk of that there job, even to __ aig this very day. 
There was a terrible sea running out upon the 3 Goodwins, and 


the wessel, you see, was ashore on t’other side of the reef. Instead of the lugger 
going round the Sou’ San’s Head to come at her, which ’ud have meant hours of 
beating away to wind’ard, for to weather the spit, she ups helm, and runs right 
across the Sands, through all the broken water. However them chaps kept that 
there blooming boat afloat amongst those breakers is one of them things which ’Il 
always remain a mystery. The risk was fearful, for the tide was ebbing; and had 
the lugger bumped upon the reef—and there couldn’t ha’ been much more ’n a foot 
of water under her keel in places—she would have gone to pieces like a pack of 
cards, and every mother’s son must have been drowned. But they got across all 
right, though with the boat nearly brimful of water; and what’s more, old Billy 
and his party was successful in saving the brig. And 


) 





Spiers—yonder he stands, sir 
didn’t they each take up a tidy little sum of money over the job! My eye, sir!’ 
and he smacked his withered lips with relish at the mere recollection. 

It is in truth out of such exploits as this, that the reputation of the Deal boatmen 
has sprung. They are not ‘longshoremen in the sense of the familiar seaside loungers, 
who earn their living by taking holiday makers out for a row or a sail during the summer 
months. Yet to see these men on a fine day, loitering about upon the beach, or 
sitting at the open windows of the picturesque little seaward-looking inns, pipe in 
mouth, and beer-pot at elbow, is to convey the idea that no more inveterate set of 
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loafers could possibly exist. But it needs the stimulus of heavy weather to bestir the 
burly, rugged fellows into any show of activity. A gale of wind renders them keenly 
alert. ‘They know perfectly well that nothing in their particular line of business is at 
all likely to turn up when the ocean stretches pale and glassy, and the horizon creeps 
and crawls in the haze of heat; unless, indeed, some inward-bound steamer should 
heave into view with her Jack flying for a pilot. The Deal boatman manifests the 
most extreme dejection of spirits upon such a day. His outlook is a sheer blank. A 
falling barometer and a leaden sky, however, will revive hope within him, and cause 
him to take a rather more cheerful view of life generally. As the mercury sinks, so do 
his spirits rise: the roar of the surf and the piping of the wind are pleasant melodies 
to his ears, and he will break into an accompaniment of wild, hoarse song out of very 
light-heartedness. p 

The origin of the term “hoveller” I. ? /} / have never been able to 
discover, for the class of men to whom ,7 LG. / 
trouble themselves particularly in the po Ze 
mologies. The word seems . 
one, not extending in_ its 
beyond the boatmen of the ~ 
hon. “AS — 
hoveller, sir,” '| a om “HE 
explained \ 
a tall, bash a 
ful, and bushy- 
whiskered ; : : : 
‘long-shoreman = ~ iar —\y 3 = — a | ———- 
to me, when 72 = 4 ass ———_ rer 
his native . i. 
modesty had been 
thawed by near upon eR 
a gallon of beer, “is a man, 
the likes of myself, who.— 
ing assistance to ships when they 
suppose a wessel lying brought up in the _ 3) Downs, riding, perhaps, 
by a single anchor, which, if so be as | Ps she’s a furriner, will be 
all she carries. It comes on to blow *: strong, and she parts her 
cable. The Goodwin Sands are on one side, and the coast on tother, so that 
it don’t much matter how the wind is, there’s pretty nigh bound to be a lee shore 
in the case. If there happens to be a tug-boat in the neighbourhood at the time, 
she may come and tow the ship into a place of security; but if not, what’s she 
going to do? Why, ten to one, go ashore! But us hovellers launches our lugger, 
and go away to her rescue, having another anchor and chain aboard for the wessel 
to ride by. We reckon as how our services have been the means of saving the ship, 
and therefore claim salvage money, which award we calls a hovel. That’s the kind 
of work us men mostly has to do with, sir.” 

“But it is not blowing a gale of wind every day; neither are ships frequently 
parting their anchors,” I replied ; “not nearly often enough, indeed, to yield a living 
to so large a community as you Deal boatmen constitute. Therefore you must have 
other means of livelihood besides hovelling ?” 

“Why, certainly we have,” he replied. ‘The chief business of us Deal men, now- 
adays, lies in the shipping and landing of pilots. The law doesn’t allow us to act as 
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pilots ourselves, not being properly qualified—that’s to say, so far as the holding of a 
Trinity House certificate goes—but, for all that, we now and then get a job in that way.” 

The galley-punt has, indeed, become little more than a pilot-boat, pure and simple. 
She is the modern successor to the famous Deal lugger, which species of craft is 
fast disappearing from off the beach of the old town. If you would appreciate and 
understand the work these galley-punts do, you must behold them cruising about 
in the Channel during heavy weather. Some years ago there appeared in the London 
Daily Telegraph a most entertaining article upon the varieties of British boatmen, 
and in it was contained a brief but highly graphic picture of one of these boats 
in a storm. ‘Once,’ ran the account, “I was looking through a glass at a great 
number of ships in the Downs. The sight was a magnificent one. It was blowing 
a heavy gale of wind from the southward and westward, and a sea was running 
that made the smaller vessels vanish and reappear like stars behind driving clouds. 
I was noticing the plunging and rolling of a big, lubberly, old-fashioned barque 
with great channels, which she dippedy under water, and brought up with the foam 
pouring in white torrents among the 













dead eyes, when my eye was taken by a frag- 

ment of canvas showing behind the}, pea-green ridge of a long stretch of rolling 
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sea, whose roar I could hear in{/>? imagination as it swept through the sphere 

of the powerful telescope; and, to my astonishment, an instant after there was 

hove up ‘a galley-punt—a mere /} 


a speck of a craft, with two 
men in her, one steer- e.// ; 
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of a great sea ac ets es “83 that broke when she 
was on the crest of it, 2 Es ae “ i and her close-reefed 
strip of sail stood 7 Se oy ‘+ out of a smother of 
foam. Then, in a breath, ~ ie, she vanished, mast 
and all; but presently up she i ae ~ pe dayshot again, leaping like 
an arrow to the height of the swooping *. * | | and gleaming acclivity. 


It made me marvel at the pluck and exquisite science of those two fellows to watch 
that boat coming and going upon that vast, dark-green surface of broken, hurling, 
savage, and foaming waters, the volume and power of which were most forcibly 
illustrated by the heavy tumblification of the big ships in the Downs, and by the 
wild staggering and sprawling of the smaller craft. The weather these galley-punts 
encounter and live through makes the feats of the lifeboats small in comparison.” 
The galley-punt is peculiar to Deal beach. She is a craft that merits some little 
fulness of description, for her reputation is assuredly something more than local. 
Let us select for inspection the first of these boats we may chance to light upon, 
lying high and dry on the billowy shingle of North End: she shall be as typical of 
the whole class to which she belongs, as one ninepin is of a set. Her name chances 
to be the Gipsy Queen. (By the way, the partiality of the Deal boatmen to the word 
gipsy in the christening of their boats may possibly throw some light upon their 
antecedents.) She is what is termed a first-class galley-punt. The architectural theory 
of these boats is to combine all the fine lines and slender proportions of the galley 
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with the bluff and buoyant qualities of the punt ; and so well have the Deal builders 

~/m. _ succeeded in illustrating their notions as to produce a race 

é of craft unrivalled the wide world over for speed 
e-—ys— -g nd weatherliness. All that centuries of 
pPessyveres: experience can suggest enter into the 
creation of such a little fabric as the Gipsy 
Queen. Her length, over all, falls a trifle short 
_{} of thirty feet, her beam is about five feet, 
“i “> and her depth about four. She is entirely 
ui a } ~~~ __ undecked, and, being weighted with not 
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———— = ete a ~~~ Jess than three-quarters of a ton of 













ballast, 5 would go down like a stone if a green sea 
were to = -— ~ tumble over the gunwale. Yet there is no 
° 2 ae e 

instance on “=< > record of a galley-punt having been lost through sheer 


stress of 74mg — weather: a fact most significant of the masterly manner in 
which the Deal men handle them, seeing the gales they over and over again 
encounter when out cruising. Her rig is a large balance lug-sail, set upon a mast 
stepped in the midship thwart; and in going alongside a vessel the sail can be 
lowered and the spar unshipped in briefer time than it takes to describe it. The details 
of her furniture comprise four oars, a stove and kitchen utensils—though it is not often 
there is anything to cook—a compass, a flare tin, a water breaker, a storm mast and 
sail, anchor and cable, boarding-hook and tow-rope ; indeed, the galley-punt, for her 
size, carries an astonishing lot of gear. 

One of the first objects to attract the eye in looking over the side of a galley-punt, 
is the boarding-hook lying in the bows, with a stout Manilla rope attached to a ring 
in the iron head of it, and coiled away in the forward well, all clear for running. 
The mention of this instrument brings me to speak of the particular use for which 
it is designed, and this will involve a description of the work in which the celebrated 
boats chiefly engage. Let me draw you a brief picture, from which you will be 
able to gather the hazardous character of the Deal man’s occupation. Imagine yourself 
to be standing upon some coast eminence commanding a view of the Fairway Channel 
of that stretch of waters known as “The Gulls.” It is blowing a strong wind, and 
the seas are running in long, curly ridges. Presently your eye is taken by the 
star-like gleam of a little sail, sliding in and out among the billows, and drawing 
away from the shelter of the land. Put up your binoculars: now you have her 
fair in sight, and the tiny flake-like object is resolved into the shape of a galley-punt. 
Her bright varnished side flashes with wet in the windy sunshine as she soars clear of a 
foaming crest, whose rushing ridge bade fair to bury her to the height of her yard-arm ; 
and her double-reefed lug-sail shows dark to the topmost earing with the saturation 
of the flying spray. Three figures, clad in black glistening oilskins, crouch together 
aft, ducking their sou’-westered heads every minute as the crystal showers burst 
over the bluff bows of the little craft. You may guess at the speed of her buoyant 
flight by watching the seething froth sluicing along her bends and away past the 
rudder. Now turn your glass upon that part of the sea which lies clear of the point of 
the North Foreland, and you will witness a brave show just hove into view: a large, 
full-rigged ship, storming along before the keen, shrill wind under swelling white 
heights of canvas to her topgallantsails, spurning the green waves from her in 
broad glittering tracts of foam, to the ceaseless shearing of her arched cutwater 
through the windward setting tide, and rolling with wild yawing movements to 
the swift underrun of the surges. The galley-punt is heading out athwart her 
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course so as to intercept her. Watch awhile, and you shall soon perceive a 
marvellously dexterous feat of seamanship. The moment the symmetrical shape 
of yonder vessel had drawn clear of the white terrace of cliffs in the north, did 
the eagle-eyed Deal men spy the pilot flag flying at her signal halliards, and the 
colour tells them that she is an outward-bound ship, from London River, having 
a Thames pilot on board who will presently want to be landed, and who is willing 
to pay a pound—or thirty shillings if the weather be uncommonly bad—to those 
who set him ashore. But sea-captains are arbitrary people, and will not stop their 
ship if they can possibly help it, more particularly when the wind is strong and fair. 
The galley-punt draws near to the great on-coming vessel, dwarfed to a toy upon the 
tumbling surface of waters. Now she seems to be right under the shadow of her bows ; 
the long jib-booms are over the heads of the three occupants, and you hold your breath 
whilst you hear in fancy the rending crash of the massive stem cutting through the 
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sides of the little boat. But trust the Deal men in the knowledge of their business. 
In a trice the sail comes down, and the mast is unstepped and resting over the stern. 
You see the shape of the galley-punt, gliding swiftly past the long black hull of the 
rushing ship, within arm’s reach of her tall side. The man in the bows raises the 
boarding hook, holds it poised for an instant whilst he watches his chance, then adroitly 
hooks it on to some chain-plate or eye-bolt, and springs back, clear of the coils of 
rope running out. The galley-punt drops into the wake, is jerked wildly forwards, and 
then, with the foam spitting flush to the level of her gunwales, and the three men in 
her nearly blinded by the flying volumes of spray, is towing astern until the pilot shall 
be ready to wish the captain don voyage, and signal the Deal men to haul their boat up 
alongside that he may drop into her and be set ashore. 

The Deal lugger still exists, but, as I have said, she is gradually disappearing. A 
few of the famous old boats yet survive, principally upon Walmer beach. As one 
by one they fall into decay, however, they are broken up, and not replaced, for their 
vocation is gone, and the only employment they find now is during the herring season, 
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Yet the typical Deal lugger is a noble boat. One cannot think of her without the 
association of daring smuggling exploits, of gales of wind, of the Goodwin Sands, and 
of gallant achievements of hovelling. She is a craft of from fifteen to twenty tons 
in burthen, quite open, save for a little fore-peak in the bows; and in her the 
hardy ‘longshoremen of the old Kentish town will go away for weeks at a spell, 
cruising right away down Channel as far as the Land’s End, on the look-out for 
homeward-bound ships, and for any vessels that may stand in need of assistance. 
She is one of the most picturesque and homely details of the Narrow Waters, a sight 
familiar as the old North-country collier, bowling along under some verdure-crowned 
height of chalk cliff, with her double lugs swelling to the breeze, and the sparkling sea 
rippling away from her clinker-built sides; or storming through the surges during 
heavy weather in a swift buoyant passage from peak to peak of the tumbling 


green Yy-, seas. In the heyday of her prosperity the Deal lugger earned much 
money ~ 4% for her owner. She was, indeed, as good as a little landed estate 


\ to a man. 

“T can give ye an instance, sir, of the amount 
\ o’ money them boats used to take up,” said 
an aged waterman to me, in deploring the good old 
times. “TI recollect that one winter morning, more’n 
.’ forty years ago, I left my cottage, and came 
/// down upon the beach. It was blowing a 
strong gale of wind, the seas breaking like 
mountains alongshore, and the. weather 
€ thick as mud with snow squalls. 
We made out a brig brought up 
== in the Downs that looked as 
th her, and presently she hoisted her colours 
On this there was a rush, and me and five of my mates 
lugger called the Zarly Bird. God bless me, what a 
sea there was run- ~ 247 ning, to be sure! * Our boat was pretty nigh full 
of water be- _— #7” j wy fore we got clear of the surf, and we was afraid 
that she’d be knocked up, and go to pieces. However, we hoisted our close- 
reefed sails and ratched out to the brig, which we now saw had gone adrift, and passing 
close under her stern, one of our hands jumped aboard, for to pilot her into Ramsgate 
harbour. Whilst we was doing this, we spies a large, light barque, a-blowing away to 
loo’ard like a balloon, having likewise lost her anchor. So we bore up in chase, and 
put another of our men aboard to carry her into a place of safety. Well, we reckoned 
we was in luck’s way to fall in with two jobs, one after the other, like this. But our good 
fortune worn’t at an end yet, for, as we were beating back to the beach, hardly able to 
see a cable’s length ahead for a snow squall that swept over us just then, we suddenly 
found ourselves close alongside a little French schooner which had been in collision, and 
was deserted. Me and another man got aboard of her, and found her making water 
badly, so we slipped, and ran into Ramsgate. Now, what d’ye think, sir, we shared, each 
man of us, and the owner of the lugger, over that there morning’s work ? Three hundred 
and twenty-five pound apiece,” he exclaimed, slowly, and with emphasis, meanwhile eagerly 
watching my face to observe the effect on me of his statement.. “Ah, sir, them was times, 
and no mistake! But they’ll never come back,” and he shuffled off towards the “ North 

Star” inn, shaking his head in a melancholy manner over his retrospective reflections. 
I have no doubt that this old mariner did not exaggerate in the smallest degree ; 
and; indeed, his yarn was confirmed by several boatmen to whom I afterwards 
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mentioned the circumstance. Nor can one begrudge these men any part of their 
earnings. Their work is full of peril, and terribly precarious, and their hardships, 
particularly during winter-time, extreme. No finer race of ’longshoremen are 
to be met with the British coasts around. Some there may be as good: none better. 
Not only are they boatmen in the true meaning of the term, but most of them have 
been blue-water sailors. It is seldom that when a Deal man steps aboard a 
square-rigged ship he finds himself at a loss. Sea-captains know full well how 
to appreciate their sterling worth in times of doubt and danger, on dark nights 
in uncertain waters, and in thick weather when the pilot cutter is not to be 
fallen in with. In the first volume of the British Merchant Service Journal is 
a letter of protest from an old skipper against the finding of a court of enquiry 
in a case where a ship came to grief whilst in charge of a Deal boatman. He writes 
warmly, and out of thirty-two years of experience, but there are few master-mariners 
who will not endorse his remarks. ‘So Charles Pearson,” he says, “the Deal 
boatman, is an unfit and unqualified person to have charge of a ship in the English 
Channel, and the Court regrets that he has no certificate with which it might deal— 
and this after the number of ships he has piloted over the same ground without 
accident! Does this verdict apply to Charles Pearson personally, or to the Deal 
boatmen generally? Because, if the latter, foreigners and those of tender nerves 
will refuse to employ them, and the poor fellows will find themselves short in their 
weekly earnings ; and then we may hear a cry of distress from them. Not competent ! 
Why? For every time a licensed pilot makes his trip, they make six, and are out 
in storm, and sunshine, winter and summer, night and day, ever ready for any call 
that may be made for their services. I, who have only been at sea since 1836, 
and in command for over thirty-two years, maintain that, good as our Cinque Ports’ 
pilots are, they do not know the Channel from the Wight to the Downs better than a 
Deal boatman, and that when they cannot board [a ship], he will. Dear Mr. Editor, I 
trust that should it ever come to your ears that the Powers are about to legislate 
for him, you will oppose it with all the power of your pen. He who knows what 
a life at sea is will vouch that the night was never so bad that he has not found 
the Deal lugger out, her crew making themselves competent by facing all weather that 
might occur. Who knows better than he the run of the tides and how to cheat 
them? And in the general handling of a ship he has no superior. The only anomaly 
that I know of in them is, that when they board a well-found ship, they always find 
their foresail haulyards bad, and have all forgotten to bring their ‘bit of hard’ with 
them. I fancy that those who know their worth don’t let them leave without enough 
of good ‘ Europe’ to reeve their haulyards twice over, and enough of good ‘ Varginia 
weed’ to last them for a cruise or two; for we know that we shall return in the winter 
time, when the storm-fiend is out, and as we are not disposed to wait for blue seas 
and bright skies, but to meet the market that is expected of us, and as we will not 
allow the Norwegians or Danes to outrun us, we push ahead, well knowing that, 
failing our pilot at the ’Ness, we shall hear the cheery cry of the Deal boatman of 
‘Ship ahoy !’ as he luffs his lugger under our stern; and, as we make him all the lee 
we can, he will range alongside, and scramble on board as only a cat and a Deal 
boatman can, and will relieve us of much of our care, for we are tired and weary ; and 
in a clear spot he knows of in the Downs, he will anchor us in safety.” 

One cannot but survey with regret the groups of these hardy seafarers, lounging 
about upon the steeps of shingle, listlessly gazing away seawards, without heart enough to 
launch a boat and sail the barren tract of ocean in search of a job. Their day is past, 
their vocation all but dead. The galley-punt, in her capacity as a pilot boat, will no 
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doubt continue to flourish ; but with the last of the present generation will depart the 
good old type of Deal boatman ; the man whose “ every finger was a fish-hook, every 
hair a ropeyarn, and whose blood was pure Stockholm tar” ; who scorned the idea 
of lifeboats, preferring his own lugger, when there was perilous work to be done; 
and who snatched his livelihood out of hard gales and the distress of mariners. Yet, 
when the pebbles have ceased to crunch beneath the heavy tread of his sea-boots, Deal 
beach will still retain the memories and associations of his race, just as the many old 
public-houses along Beach Street will remain pregnant, so long as they stand, with 
suggestiveness of the dim romantic figure of the ancient smuggler, stealing up the 
dark and silent shore from his galley lying in the surf, bending beneath the weight of 
ankers of spirit and bales of tobacco. But there is matter for more serious consideration 
in the decline of these ‘longshoremen than mere regret at the disappearance of a 
picturesque and interesting community. A splendid school for seamen will cease to 
exist ; and should England, in the hour of her need, ever be put to it to find sailors, 
she may have reason to deplore in real , earnest the decay of such a hardy race of 
mariners as the Deal boatmen. These {| were the fellows who won our battles for 


us in the wars of Nelson—the men whom the press-gang wrenched from their 
homes, to go and fight the French. And jh) .~ then, again, the shipwrecked 
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sailor, burning his ~ nase “s —-—~—— distress signals out 
upon the wild ~.—. 4... ary ——-- Goodwins, when the 
; . pis a ‘ ‘ E 
night is black and the — — = 6 iia - wind high, will no 
longer be sustained “=~ --—. a rt om mi by the cheering thought 


that Deal beach is not many leagues distant, ~ and that, let the weather be as 
tempestuous as it will, there are sure to be Deal boats out and about. Their quiet, 
unobtrusive valour in the rescue of human life is one of the noblest qualities of the 
watermen of the little Kentish town. “TI claima place for these men,” says the author 
of an able book, treating of their lives and work, entitled “Storm Warriors,” “ amidst 
the records of the bravest, grandest deeds of heroism of the age.” 

He is a character who has figured more or less conspicuously in history, is the 
Deal boatman. Old Defoe maligns his race horribly in his account of the great storm 
of November 1703, and Fielding does not give him a particularly good name in his 
admirable description of lying at anchor in the Downs. The records of the Excise 
teem with his exploits, and even the presence of the notorious Zartar frigate, com- 
manded by the rigorous Captain Lockhart, in the roadstead abreast, failed to stop 
the nefarious traffic which gained for Deal the reputation of being nothing more 
than a nest of smugglers. But, be all this as it may, those who know him must 
always think with kindness of the burly, rugged figure of the Deal boatman ; and 
whilst the advancement of science in the nautical life is a very fine thing, and highly 
beneficial to civilisation at large, one cannot but feel sorry that it should have caused 
these gallant and quaint old salts to have outlived their time. 

SYDNEY GERALD. 
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OW, if 
you ask 
me, said 
jeft, 
(which 
by the 
way I 
hadn’t), 
“Titel 
you just 
what 
that 
thing 
wanst.” 
“That 

thing” was a rebellious, chaotic 
“ motif” — for a larger picture 
vainly trying to illustrate 

‘*Break, break, break, on thy cold gray 


,9 


stones, O Sea! 


and for fault of obliging Nature in 
the way of a fresh and proper study 
of rocks and sea, the thing was 
bei evolved from that inner 


consciousness which in _ those 
callow student days we Paris- 
fledged cronies called “chic,” for 
no particular reason that we knew, 
except that all things out of our 
imagination or memory were so 
designated. 

Jeffrey was a dear old student 
chum. He was by some three 
years my junior ; but in all “ moral 
certainties” about Art (and any 
pet theory about Art that fitted 
into his own practice was with him 
always a “moral certainty”) he 
would have offered “points” to 
the assembled masters of the earth 
if he could have brought them to 
listen to him. For all that, I 
adored him; for what is the joy 
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and good of breezy youth, if it is not ready at a moment’s notice to lecture the grand- 
mothers of the world on “ The Art of Sucking Eggs.” 

He was, when giving forth as above, looking over my shoulder at the “ mosif” 
during my spasms of anguish over its various rebellious details. 

“Well, go on, Doctor Safe Cure,” I groaned, already prepared for my 
dose. 

“You take my tonic, then, old man, and you will find it pull that sickly babe 
through its troubles. It just wants fresh air, down by Ozone Bay. You will go on 
muddling and messing with that mouldy old back number of a study, done in your 
puppyhood, and which was never fascinatingly good even for that time, and the whole 
thing will just fizzle out.” 

One lovely quality about Jeff was his perfectly limpid and crystalline way of 
putting his most ordinary views. There was never any Corot-like vagueness of tone 
or misty waywardness of outline in his manner or his expression. 

“Now listen to me.” (The younger fellow who never gives you an opening 
always says this.) “Tl put you on a scheme that will just suit your complaint, 
as well as mine. Chuck that affair up, stick a few things in your bag, and we 
will go down to Ozone Bay for a week. It will do us both a world of good,”—and 
the young paternal hand came kindly and protectingly down on my _ hesitating 
head. ; 

It was soon settled. I think I loved Jeff for his wonderful power of taking all 
manner of my wavering ideas into the safe keeping of his own elastic nature, and being 
to me a sort of minor Providence. 

“That place, down there, will do for your background and your foreground ; but 
what about your young woman? No one yet! Well, now, everything depends on 
her. You must get the real sympathetic type; don’t trust to ‘chic,’ or you will 
miss the fine meaning of the lines. There was a girl the very thing. I think I 
was her discoverer. Where she is now, God only knows! [I'll show you some 
drawings of her. Come up (he lived in the same set of studios). There, that’s your 
ideal, if you could only get her.” ; 

It was a curious sort of face and form—made for a painter of the sensitive 
school. 

“ But,” as Jeff said, with a world of regret in his tone, “she is gone from our 
gaze, like a beautiful dream. I found her some few years ago,” said he musingly, 
“in a little seaside village where I was at work. She was a thin strip of a girlie— 
‘jimp as a willow wand.’ I was so daft after skies and distances and the ‘values’ of 
tones that it took several times of meeting her before she began to be a foreground 
figure in my pictures at all; and then she seemed to just walk herself boldly on the 
scenes and get into my scope, whether or no. I was making a study of a queer sort 
of stone stile one fine day ; and when I came the next to finish up, there she sat, 
in a queer old-fashioned sort of ‘get-up,’ right on the top of my study. She was 
arranging some wild flowers in her lap; and, as I came up, she made herself as 
unobtrusive as she could, so that I could pass ; but I didn’t want to pass, for it then 
struck me that the whole affair would ‘come in’ very well. This I made haste 
to explain ; but it took some time to get her consent to pose for me. That incident 
being complete, we became sort of friends, in so far as saying ‘Good morning’ when 
we met; and there it might have ended but for the second incident. There was 
a little foot-bridge—a mere plank over a little stream that ran to the river. Going 
to cross this one morning, she was barring the way, arms akimbo, and her grey-violet 
eyes seeking into the distance. I said ‘Good day,’ and waited to pass; but she 
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held the pass, laughingly—wanting to know when I would show her the sketch I 
made at the stile. Then I made a sort of bargain that I must first sketch this one 
—only a few blots—to finish after from memory, as she had a living dread of being 
seen there posing for me. Well, in the end she got into the habit of sitting for me ; 
and when the summer was over and I was departing, there came a sort of leave-taking 
that let me in for a promise to finish my work from her and no one else. She could 
come to town and stay with an aged aunt. She did come; and for some time 
sat for several things—and not only for me, but for one or two others that might 
be trusted with her and her little secret. Then, without a word of warning, she 
departed—sans adieu! and, what is worse, my luck seems to have gone with her. 
Jack Verditer got rather silly about her, and she about him; but it stayed in the 
sketchy stages, their spooning, or rather, zs. There is no one like her in her queer, 
pretty, feline ways, and even looks. But—‘so runs the world away!’ especially the 
pretty world. The darned ugly world stays till all is blue.” 

The next day found us at Ozone Bay, and the salt breezes had blown away all 
vain regrets from Jeff, and from me the last bit of faith I had in my sketch 
study of other days. We had started out early for a big day of it, leaving behind us 
the much-painted little port and the chromo-like groups of fisher-boats and lobster 
pots, that would have softened the heart and brain of the drawing master of my 
childhood. ’ 

“ Look,” said Jeff, clutching me by the arm, “at that futile old rusty anchor, with 
the slobbery seaweed dangling over it, and the blethering, green-eyed capstan, rotten 
with common-stock picturesqueness ! Come away, dear old man, and wash out your 
eyes with simpler, severer things.” 

So we wandered, almost in silence, along the rock-littered shore, overhung by tall 
sombre cliffs—far away from the distractions of seaside delights, as understood by the 
briny little port and its annual public. We came to one impressive place, where the 
massive forms were simple and severe enough for Jeff to claim the’ arrangement as 
“quite Biblical,” and another view by a half-turn of the head as “ magistral.” 

“Now, this ought to be your affair, old man,” he said, in his definite sort of way. 
“ 77 get on farther a bit, and pick you up later on. Don’t miss that creepy, curving 
line of the sea, and the grey-yellow crests of waves filled with the sand of the shore. 
No mere town-bred persons would believe that colour true unless they knew this 
coast. Look at the glint of sun on the salmon-red sail! Yum-yum!” and he smacked 
his lips as he went away, as if it were some sweet morsel he could taste. 

He was not twenty yards away ere the sketching things were in position, and T was 
lost in the study of sandy footprints and litter of weedy rocks, of the curves of the 
shore line ever-changing-with-the-tide, of the “ break, break, break !” of the restless sea. 
The tingling saline air seemed filled with points of mental spurs, the brushes seemed 
wings of white gulls, that dipped and skimmed over the surface of my painted sea 
as if alive. Every moment the line of the sea took more receding curves, and the 
moisture was drying from the nearer foot tracks, and these had to be dealt with 
before they were only a confused memory. Jeff was long past the point of the rocky 
headland, and I seemed alone in the little world that lay within the four sides of my 
sketch. When the more fugitive elements had been got in, somehow I turned to 
the solid, near-by rock, to take my own good time over it. I had scarcely begun 
the real work, that meant inquisitiveness into its geological pretensions and the 
family names of the weedy friends that were clinging slimily about it, when I 
became aware that I was not so entirely alone as I fancied. It was so very still, 
save for the lisp of the distant waves, that I could not mistake a delicate little 
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something between a cough and a sigh. I turned round on my sketching seat, 
and, as in the “Gardener’s Daughter,” 
‘* There a vision caught my eye.” 

It was a very simple sort of vision, clad in slaty, faded blacks and depressed greys, 
with a depressed little hat of rather weather-beaten form and hue. But the little prim 
yet piquant face, the sad but living and expressive eyes, the rich Titian-toned hair in 
a light coil, the ruddy, sea-tanned complexion, the lithe, “jimp” figure, that grim 
robes could not conceal, struck one as something rather more pictorial in fact than in 
intention. She had a small rusty portfolio under her arm, and in her hand a sun-faded 
umbrella that looked as useful as my big white one. Furthermore, she was equipped 
with a light folding seat of the usual amateur-lady-artist sort, and indeed of such ilk I 
at once supposed her to be. 

After an instant of mutual confusion, she said, with a sweet, low, little stammer, 
“ ]_]—]’m afraid I’ve disturbed you.” 

And I, in return, stammered, ‘ D—don’t mention it—not at a// !” 

And then she, with a prim but exquisite little movement of apologetic hesitancy, 
as if not sure whether to go or stay, added, “I’m so fond of watching any 
one at work—painting—-that I fear I get in their way: some don’t /e it, you 
know.” 

“T’m not one of the sort you fear, so if you care to sit by and look on, pray do so, 
as long as you please.” 

It was rather sans cerémonie ; but I thought it allowable as between fellow-wielders 
of the brush. She murmured her thanks, but did not at once sit down on her 
little sketching stool beside me, as fraternally urged to do. I felt quite certain about 
her now, when she looked over me at the study, remarking on the various points 
as only the initiated can. Her face lit up as she waved the flat of her lissome thumb 
in a sort of sympathetic curve to express her appreciation of the drawing of the line 
of tumbling wavelets. 

“ Awfully good, that bit; and the brown-red sail—how it spanks along! real 
movement ; and the footprints—how you have gone for them! And the broken 
grey sky—blowing up for rain; it is simply st——.” 

She was on the point of saying “stunning,” but caught herself and subsided gently 
into “most impressive!” And then I noticed that the pretty, and to me, gratifying, 
enthusiasm seemed to evaporate, and she was the demure, rusty black Puritan again. 
It was like the fading of a golden sunset into a cold twilight grey. 

“Do you find good sketching about here?” I asked. 

She shook her pretty head sadly, and blushed a sunburnt pink, smiling a sort 
of embarrassed disclaimer. 

“No. Indeed my mission in life is different from yours. I am one of the servants 
of the Lord ; and I am doing all I can to carry the blessed light to souls that are 
lost in the darkness—or rather, s¢vaying. Don’t you understand? May I offer you 
one of these ?” 

And she took from her sketchy-looking portfolio a few leaflets. 

““T think you had better have the three; you see they are different. One, two, 
three—yes, that’s the o#.” 

And with the business off her mind she added, with quite picturesque earnestness, 
“Now, you will promise to read them carefully, and think of the deep meaning they 
convey-—now zwon’t you ?” 

I took the leaflets and, folding them carefully, put them in my pocket, promising 
to read them, and to do as she wished in regard to thinking of them. 
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“ And now tell me———” she said, placing her seat beside me. ‘Oh, Zook at that 
distant sea—and that streak of light zow! How it catches the red sail-bém! You 
ought to get that.” 

She held her little head on one side as she took in the fleeting effect, which was 
soon gone, and then resumed : 

“‘ Have you in your heart of hearts found Peace?” 

I was somewhat startled by the sudden leap of the question; it seemed 
to strike me like the flashing “bim” on the sail; but I took it as well meant, 
anyhow. 

“Do you mind my going on with my study and a pipe while you put me through 
my catechism ?” I said, with all gravity and due respect for her mission. 

“Oh, do, by all means—go on. These effects are so fleeting that they are 
gone before you can look round; and it’s coming so very jolly—your sketch—that 
I feel I ought not to interrupt you, even to talk of your soul’s welfare ; and ”—— 
she was rising as if to leave. I stayed the movement by begging her to continue, 
premising that I had had a very good bringing up by a pious mother, etc., and quoting 
(from memory) 

‘*T have not herded with mere pagan beasts, 
But I have sometimes sat at good men’s feasts, 


And I have been where bells have knelled to church ——” 
““Yes—yes, of course; but where have I heard that before? Mr.—-— a friend, 
used to say it. Isn’t it in a play?” 


* Yes.” 

“Let me guess: ‘ As you Like Jt, isn’t it ?” 

“Quite so; and now see if you can guess who wrote this, which, by the way, is a 
sort of creed of mine in a few words: 





‘*T pray for grace,—repent each sinful act : 
Peruse,—but underneath the rose—my Bible, 
And love my neighbour far too well, in fact, 
To call and twit him with a goodly tract, 


That’s turned, by implication, to a libel.” 


She was gloomily silent, not trying to guess at all, somewhat hurt by the implica- 
tion of the “leaflets.” 

“Do you know who wrote it?” I asked, to change the current of her 
thoughts. 

“No,” she said, with a cold, sudden snap. “Nor do I cave. Perhaps I have 
intruded too long, and had better try some of the more civil fisherfolks.” 

“Don’t go,” said I, rising. ‘The lines are rather brusque at the end, but I 
didn’t write them. They are poor Tom Hood’s.” 

“Oh, indeed? J——” 

ut she left unsaid her opinion on their merits, and was folding her sketching 
seat, preparing to depart. 

“Will you forgive me, I said, and poor Tom Hood 
service 2?” 

She looked—and well she might. I went on—“I want a figure standing by 
this rock—looking seawards—just to get the relative proportions and the colour 


and do me a zeal 





values.” 
“ 7 know,” she said, somewhat cheerlessly. 
“TI won't detain you ten minutes, and anything I can do to show my 
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gratitude—— 
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“ PHYLL.” 
“How do you wish me to stand? Do you mind placing me?” 

“‘ So—leaning on the rock, and looking at the smoke of the far-off steamer.” 

“ This sort of thing?” And she fell easily into position. I nodded approval. 
Her face was nearly in profile, clear, clean cut, and sensitive, almost as sad, and even 
sullen, as the lowering grey sky that served as a fitting background to it. It was not 
in the slightest degree classical or correct. It was more medizval or romantic if of 
any type accepted by painters as expressive of a period or mood. The xeo-grec purist 
would have licked it into some severer lines if he would have had anything to do 
with it at all. But the “ passionate” fellows who pursue the intensely human, or the 
wildly ideal, would just have sat at her feet and raved over her flashing eyes, that 
had in them, “ A// the depths of fountains stilled at even.” 

The little impudent re/roussé nose would have to be “arranged” as needed ; but 
for pPiguancy it was simply adorable. The small, well-curved mouth, sensitive and 
quivering, was rather too mutinous for any saint, and the lines too good for any 
common sinner as they now and again took shape like the curved edge of a rose- 
leaf. She was looking out at the sullen, crawling sea, with her dark grey-violet 
eyes, changing from gloom to something like “sweet weariness,” as if they reflected 
the lances of light that darted in and out the shifting clouds and the pale whitey- 
brown of the 

‘* Blown froth of the bitter sea.” 

“You don’t want any particular expression or sentiment in the pose for this, 
I suppose?” She looked half round, with a little one-sided smile turned on 
me. 

“* No,—just as you are—you are simply exquisite.” 

The smile faded from the’ side of the little mouth turned to me ; but I half suspect it 
was only shifted from me to the off-side ; and she said, “I don’t much care for such 
crude flattery from one I never saw until a bare half-hour ago.” 

“I didn’t mean you to ear it,” I protested. “I was only telling it to myself.” 

* Don’t add——” 

“‘ Falsehood,” I suggested, as she hesitated. 

“ Well, yes,—that was the word I wished to hint at—-to—to—— 

“ Sincere conviction ? ” ; 

“ Well, no—I’m not sure of that; but are you really working ? if so, 7 will keep 
quiet, if you will.” 

So we both kept so deadly and so business-like quiet, that if it had not been 
for a sudden strong expletive that escaped me when a tube of colour squeezed out 
the wrong end, getting a dark look of reproof but never a word from her, the 
silence would have been unbroken, except for the swish and gurgle of the distant 
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wavelets. 

“ Tired ?” 

“No, if you still wish to go on. I’m busy with my own thoughts.” 

“Only two minutes more. The hand—so.” Not classic hand in the least, but 
picturesque to a degree. The two minutes flew by, and ten more, all too soon ; and 
then a striding step, “low on the sand, and loud on the stone,” accompanied by a 
well-known lowly-hummed tune, broke the spell. I turned. Jeff, too staggered to speak 
for the moment, was blowing off nervous blasts of ’baccy, as he looked over my 
shoulder at what I was doing. 

“Thank you, ever so much,” I said to my Titian-tinted little Puritan; and 
she then turned carelessly to look at the new comer, who gasped out, with some. 
thing of pleased vehemence, “Why, /hy//! What the——(blessed?) where (the 
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saints ?) on earth did you drop from? So glad to see you once again, anyhow. 
God édfss me!” all in one hearty mouthful, which shaded off into innumerable 
“Well, well, wed/’s.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, #Aavk you,” said the young lady, with anything but a 
“ delighted-to-see-him ” expression of tone or manner. 

* But what does it all mean? Why this cercus ?—if I may call it so.” 

He was in the habit of calling most unusual things a “ circus,” so it needed no 
special apology. 

She did not reply at once by any word, bitter or sweet, but folding up her sketching 
stool with a pinch, clasped the black portfolio with a little vicious snap, settled on 
her unworthy little head-gear most carefully, and with a bit of a writhe and shake, 
the grey-black cloak fell into its proper shape. Now and then she would run her 
dark ominous eyes over him, and seemingly through and past him, as one might 
take the measure of a foe, who stood sword in hand, ready for attack. He—poor 
Jeff—was not the least like any foeman, as he stood abashed, almost apologetic, and 
waiting results. Her feline eyes seemed to blaze and dilate with the thoughts 
passing in her mind, while she slowly and carefully “ pulled herself together’ (as 
Jeff put it afterwards). The roses had faded from behind the tan on her cheeks, 
and her lips seemed to have gone thin and of ash-of-rose tint. Their tremulous 
quiver gave the only sign of life in them. Then, slowly 

“T don’t know exactly what you imply by ‘crcus.’ I suppose I have as much 
right to be here, and to do as I like—as long as I do no harm 
one else.” 

The voice was no longer musical, but as like the cut of a lithe stick swishing off 
thistle-tops, as any human voice could be. She was turning away again as if to retreat, 
when Jeff interposed. 

“ But—look here, Phylly—my dear good peppery Phylly—don’t get your—don’t 
fly out like shat at me; come now—I’m awfully glad to see you—we parted very 
good friends the last time we parted—I think 
Phylly——?” 

She cut him very short in his stammering apology by turning to me and 
saying— 

“You will not need me any longer, will you? and you will read what I gave you?” 
to the further mystification of poor Jeff, who made a desperate last appeal, quite 
touching in its very plaintiveness. 

“ Look here, Phylly.” 

She turned on him again, with the air of an avenging angel. 

“ Mister Jeffrey, I must ask you to stop your ‘Phylly’-ing me in this way. You 
know my proper name well enough—at least, you wsed to.” 

And then a sort of fighting smile broke over Jeff’s apologetic face, and he almost 
laughed, as he said slowly,— 








as you have, or any 





and what’s put your—what’s our 


“Tm not so sure that I do quite remember your original name. Let me see— 
when I first met you by the stone stile in your native village, you answered ”— 
reluctantly—‘“ to ‘ Nelly Blite,’ I think.” 

“Yes, and I’ll answer to it now rather than to any more ‘Phylls.’ You and Jack 
made me change it, saying it was too blighting to my prospects if I took to professional 
sitting.” 

“Yes,” said Jeff, smiling now at some memories ; “ we tried ‘ Bligh,’ and that made 
‘Nelly Bly’ of it, and suggested the nigger melody; and then yow suggested the 
‘ Phyllis,’ because it was your aunt’s name ; and so it got to be ‘ Phyllis Blythe,’ and it 
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fitted you then down to the earth. Is it because you don’t look quite so 4/ithe now 
as you did then, that you object to it?” 

“T object to it for my own good reasons. ‘That ought to be enough for 
you.” 

“It is quite enough,” said Jeff, not quite so jauntily as before; “only you have 
taken a long time to pull me up for what you were once very merry over, and loved 
to hear us call you.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“J don’t care what I call you, so long as you don’t go and jump on me in this 
sort 0’ way.” 

“Z merely call myself ‘Ellen Phyllis Bégh’; and you can make what you 
please out of that combination, so long as you stop ‘Phylly’-ing me_ before 
strangers.” 

“Strangers? So this dear old man here is a stranger? God bless us! I 
thought from the way you seemed to be enjoying yourselves that you and he were 
old pals.” 

I had kept well out of the little sparring match, so as to enjoy whatever fun 
there might be in it. I didn’t even want to be a referee, in case of appeal. 
However, as I was about to explain the incident from the beginning, the lady 
stopped me by— 

“Tt is a good half-hour’s story, and you do not need me to listen.” 

“Wait one moment,” said Jeff. ‘“ Do you mind me smoking?” (This to her.) 

She only broke into her first real smile since Jeff came on the scene. 

“Mind your smoking! You make me laugh. I don’t mind what you do, if you 
don’t make yourself such a horrid . 

“ Brute! Out with it!” said Jeff, lighting up, and watching the blue rings of smoke 
with much enjoyment. 

“No, I was mot going to say brute, but such a horrid ¢ease. I ought to know 
you well enough, however, not to mind you.” 

“Yes,” said Jeff, carelessly dry in tone, gazing still after the wreaths of blue 
smoke, “we ought to know each other pretty well by this time.” 

“T don’t think that I care for your ‘fre¢ty well’ tone, Mr. Jeffrey; you may 
mean much, or nothing ; but I defy you, or any one else, to say, with truth, anything 
against me—against my character, I mean. You have known me since you first 
met me by that stone stile you sketched me at down in Devonshire ; and in London 
since then you have had a chance to see and hear in the careless studio gossip all 
that any one could say, or invent, about me ; so please say how much your sneering 
‘ pretty well’ may mean, once for all!” 

“My dear peppery—almost savage 














little Phyllis Ellen protested Jeff: 
“T will say, now right here, and not only once for all, but I have always said it, 
and hope always ¢o say it, that I never heard a single whisper against you— 
spicy temper excepted—that an angel might blush for. Why, my dear girl, we 
fellows are not so bad,—even behind your back we always spoke of you as a very 
dragon of all the virtues—fiercely, almost ridiculously proper. Does /#at content 
your ladyship ?” 

At this she made a little movement of impatient protest, as if to her over-coloured 
portrait character, while he continued— 

* And, for my own part, though I never flourished diamonds and gems about you 


in the way of ¢emptations, | can swear to the truth of every word I’ve been saying. 
There ! ” 
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“ Diamonds and gems—good gracious!” She almost laughed outright. “In 
those days there were nothing more precious than half-crowns, and not too many of 
’em ; but I’m glad to hear you are getting on now, very very splendidly.” 

And when she looked at him he could see the rainbows of peace break through 
the misty anger that had clouded her eyes for the past ten minutes. 

“Oh, indeed ; so you’ve heard that? And who told you such good things ?” said 
he, flattered into geniality. 

“Why, lots of people; and I see you are getting engraved in the picture 
papers.” 

“ That’s even so, I admit. And now, if you are quite safe to approach, I should 
like to shake the hand of peace and friendship, and be told that I may call you 
“Phyll” once more. Because, if the tempest has simmered gute down in the little 
teapot, I fancy I have a bit of news you will much enjoy. There! ‘Come, smile again, 
my bonny lassie,’ and give us your little warlike hand.” 

She did ; and so sunnily and prettily that the traces of all feud fled in the graceful 
action. She merely said, while he was detaining her hand, “ You old tease! is this 
some new ‘game’ of yours ?” 

“No, indeed, you lovely little scold. I’m too afraid of you to tease you 
any more.” And he kissed the willing black-gloved hand with picturesque 
politeness. 

“What, then, is this precious bit of news you have for me?” she asked, beaming 
in anticipation. 

He took some time and patience in relighting his pipe, puffing noisily meanwhile, 
as if trying to increase her growing impatience. 

“Now,” she said, making prepavations for another war; “you are beginning your 
games again: why don’t you make haste and tell me, if you are going to? I don’t 
believe it is anything after all.” 

The voice was sharpening, as if it were a dagger. The pipe was well alight ; 
so he put both hands well in his pockets and settled himself to his budget 
of news. 

“You remember Jack Verditer, who married, against our united wills, the middle- 
aged cat with the pots of money, and went out of our offended tight to Australia some 
three years ago?” 

** She blushed, she reddened like the rose ! 
Syne, pale as ony lily.” 

“ Of course I remember him ; and her, too, for that matter. How ashamed he 
looked as he walked with her back from the church vestry, after the Sacrifice, as you 
called it! Well, has he turned up again ?” 

“Very much turned up again ; and so has she turned up, but as the Irish say— 
‘with her toes to the daisies.’ ” 

“Dead ?” asked Phyll, with the sunset gleam in her unflinching eyes. 

“That’s what it comes to,” said Jeff coolly; “and she left him all her ‘tin’; 
and now he is down at Scarborough, looking very consoled already, but in the most 
mashing suit of mourning her money could buy.” 

“Poor Jack !” she said, dreamily following the curving sweeps of the white-winged 
gulls over far-off waves, with a curious, deeply absorbed look that had many shades 
of meaning to herself alone. ‘ Scarborough—that’s not far from here; and rather 
a nice place—nicer than this—much. I hear—um !—well, zow, I must be going 
(and she again shook hands heartily with me).’ If I can be of any service when 
we all get back to town, you will let me help with your picture, won’t you. [I'll sit 
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for you as a friend if you like. I'll send you my address when I return.” And to Jeff, 
“ Which way are you walking ?” 

“Back to the inn,” said Jeff to her; and to me, “You have a bit still to 
do,—see you presently.” ‘Then to both, ‘“ We will look an interesting pair, going 
along. They will think that you (turning to her) have got the ‘boss’ sinner of the 
place captive.” 

“ There, you are beginning aga‘n—you are too trying for words !” 

“Tam sorry again, and, on my knees, if you say the word !” 

But she did not say that word. She merely turned with an amiable look of 
good-bye to me, and he followed by her side like a lamb. As they meandered 
off along the shore their shoulders got nearer and nearer, and their heads leaned 
toward each other almost to touching point. I was so fascinated by the pair of 
singularities that I watched them out-of sight. At dinner, that evening, Jeff was 
very quiet and preoccupied, giving me but empty answers to my inquiries about 
Miss Phyllis, so I did not pursue the subject. Next day or so he left rather suddenly 
to go off to Egypt at a moment’s notice. We did not meet again until some two 
years after the events of that afternoon by the shore; and then we met before 
the very picture I painted from the studies made at Ozone Bay at his suggestion. 

“That was a good idea of mine—getting you to do that study; it’s a forty- 
times-better picture than it would have been if you had gone on with a decrepit 
old back number of a sketch ; but the young woman isn’t P£y//,—it is an impression 
of her, but not that young tiger kitten in her best moments. Did you ever lay 
eyes on her again? She promised to look you up.” 

“Not a single ‘look,’” I said, with real regret. ‘“ What decame of her, do you 
know ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Jeff, with his most tiresome deliberation ; “I do happen to know. 
Soon after that stormy, blowy, rainbowy afternoon, she went off to Scarborough ; and 
soon after that she became Mrs. Jack Verditer.” 

I saw that he was watching the effect of his bombshell on my expression 
—which, though under momentary control, must have been rather a mixed 
one. 

“Yes,” he went on, “you saw us go prancing off together, townwards, as soon as 
she took in the situation of affairs—let us call it. On the way, in half response to my 
remark about her present so-called ‘mission,’ which I had rudely referred to as a 
“circus,” when I first surprised you two—and myself as well—she proceeded to 
elucidate. Her aunt in London, who is a good, and well-to-do person, had got to 
dislike much the idea of her sitting to us—-even for her pretty head—and had given 
her strong hints that she would be cut off with a premature shilling, unless she took 
a different pathway in life. So poor Phyllis turned over a lot of new leaves in her 
conduct. So thorough was the turn over of the leaf, that she left nothing to desire, 
except a more saintlike temper. She put off her artistic attire, and donned the rusty 
black of the missionary ; and in her new departure had already converted several 
waverers—almost herself, as well. She got so far interested as to begin to take 
herself and mission almost seriously. But I fancy that the aunty in the background 
helped her much in her resolves. She worked my well-known sympathies so well, 
anyhow, that before we got to the town she had borrowed a ‘fiver’ of me, which 
seemed in some way to suggest flight. I shed the fiver, and a tear, as I was sorry 
to lose sight of both at the moment. She took my town address, and informed 
herself carefully of my intended movements before I returned—so as to repay me, 
she said. And, after some few months, I did hear. ‘Give me your blessing ’—she 
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wrote 





‘I am engaged to Jack! and for the moment it is a profound secret.’ So 
I waited, and, in the meantime, sent four pages of best blessing on the pair. 
Soon after, I was informed from Switzerland that the event had come off—‘ quite 
quietly.’ Yes, so they go,” he said, with a bituminous tone of sadness glazing his 
cheery voice. 

In fact, I remarked on the bitumen he was slopping on his “soul’s picture,” as 
he used to call her. 

“* And—what about the fiver? did you—— ” 

“Upon my word, old man, you are still the slave of obtrusive details. The sketch 
is complete without any more polishing up of the fag ends of every blessed thing about 
it—leave it broad and simple. She had my blessing, and—the fiver may go hang itself. 
Yes, I will lend you the sketches I made of her, when she was Nelly Blite—in a 
white muslin frock, sitting on a stone stile in her native village ; but you can’t work 
them into anything of the ‘ Phyll’ you saw down in Ozone Bay.” 


G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A. 
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THE ARMIES OF FRANCE. 


a\N the summer which followed the great war between France and 
Germany, when the former power still lay prostrate in the dust, with 
her capital half reduced to ashes by the wanton violence of the 
Commune, and her army for the most part just released from 
captivity, humbled and dispirited, few foresaw the wonderful 
rapidity with which these gigantic misfortunes were to be remedied, 
or credited her people with those recuperative powers that have 
since been demonstrated. 

Not only have the French regulated their finances, fearfully 
disorganised as they were by the loss to trade as well as the vast 
cost occasioned by the war, and discharged the whole of their 
debt to the victor, in a period so unexpectedly short as nearly to alarm him into 
recommencing hostilities, but they have reorganised their army in such a manner 
as to place the whole strength and resources of their country at the disposal of 
the Government in case of war, and are now the most powerfully armed nation, 
by land and sea combined, on the globe. 

Their army is probably inferior to none; their fleet is only inferior to that of 
Great Britain. 

The French army of to-day is undoubtedly the saving health of the nation as well 
as its bulwark against foreign aggression. As the one institution in the country which 
is quite independent of politics and untainted by the corruption apparently inherent 
to Republican forms of government, it forms a last reserve of patriotism against 
political excesses and internal dissension. It is also the great school of the nation, 
wherein all ranks and classes are mingled, where its youth acquire the military virtues, 
and where the poorest classes are for three years of their lives well fed, clothed, and 
housed, and compelled to lead a clean, decent, and orderly existence. It is formidable, 
not only on account of the inbred military qualities of the French, their patriotism, 
intelligence, and pugnacious spirit, but also because of its vast numbers and the 
methodical organisation created after the war for bringing it into action. 
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The following is a brief attempt to describe the principal features of these 
arrangements for peace and war: 

Beside the Marine, Colonial, and African forces of the Republic, her European 
territory is divided into eighteen regions, each containing rather more than two millions 
of inhabitants, and each the headquarters of an independent Army Corps, complete 
in every detail, and ready to take the field so soon as the reserves join the colours. 

The liability to military service for every Frenchman who is physically fit, extends 
from the completion of his twentieth to his forty-fifth year, and includes three years’ 
service with the colours, seven years in the reserve of the Standing Army ; after which 
he is passed into what is known as the Territorial Army, which is a second line to 
the Standing Army and its reserves. Service in the Territorial Army extends for six 
years in the active cadres, and nine years in its reserve; but the Territorialists are 
only called up for a few days’ training at stated intervals, so that practically the whole 
force is one great reserve. Both the Standing and the Territorial Army could each 
probably furnish one and a half million of troops in case of war. The ré/e of the 
former would be to attack the enemy at the outbreak of war; while the latter would. be 
drawn on to replace losses in the first line, to hold territory as it was conquered, 
as well as to defend the territory of France. 

The number of trained men—more than three millions—at the disposal of the 
French Government, probably exceeds already the means for maintaining such a host 
in the field, especially if the war lasted any time. 

In each region one army corps of the Standing Army, including about thirty-five 
thousand fighting men of all arms, and a hundred and twenty field-guns, is perpetually 
maintained. In the sixth region, on the German frontier, there are sufficient troops 
to form two army corps. ‘The French also keep up in time of peace six independent 
cavalry divisions, which would be ready in a few hours to take the field. 

The highly-developed state of local government which exists in France enables her 
to organise in the most complete manner the whole of her resources, both in men and 
matériel, for the great struggle which looms in the future. All the horses and cattle 
in the country are registered; and the most ample arrangements have been made for 
collecting great quantities of stores and supplies of all kinds at the points where the 
armies will be concentrated. ‘The arms and equipment are the best at present invented, 
and, in short, nothing has been neglected which experience and foresight can suggest, 
in order to throw the whole might of the nation at the shortest possible notice upon 
the foe. The burden of preparation tells less upon France than upon her probable 
adversaries; and, to balance the great expense of these armaments, important 
economical advantages have been gained by her military system; nevertheless, it 
is not likely that all this outlay; all this laborious preparation, is being made for 
nothing ; nor is it credible that the French people will hesitate to take the earliest 
opportunity of turning it to profitable account. 

The effect which universal service has produced in raising the physique, the 
intelligence and morale of the country, and, consequently, in raising its industrial 
capacity, is not the least remarkable fact in the history of France since 1870. 

The French cavalry consists of fourteen regiments of Cuirassiers, thirty regiments 
of Dragoons, some of which are now armed with the lance, and thirty-five regiments 
of Light Cavalry Hussars and Chasseurs. The Infantry of the Standing Army consists 
of a hundred and sixty-two regiments of the line of three battalions each, besides thirty 
battalions of Chasseurs-d-pied ; there are also sixteen battalions of Zouaves quartered 
in Africa. The Artillery is evenly distributed throughout the regions. 

The situation which has necessitated all these formidable preparations has been 
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effected in harmony with the avowed intention of an influential section of the French 
people to enter upon a war at the first favourable opportunity for the recovery of the 
provinces lost in 1871. ‘The fear inspired by these sentiments has led Germany to 
increase her armaments to keep pace with her great rival, and to ally herself with 
Austria and Italy in the pact known as the Triple Alliance, by which each of the 
three contracting powers binds itself to come to the assistance of any other whose 
territories are attacked. ‘Thus the case is further complicated by the rivalry of 
Austria and Russia in the East, by the great national feeling in the latter country for 
expansion and Slav unity, by force if necessary, and, lastly, by the tendency to 
Socialism and Revolution both in Germany and Russia. Hence all the elements of 
disturbance are abundantly present in the present state of 
it easy to see how existing conditions can have any 
other sequel than a great European war. 

As auxiliary to their army and fleet, the French have 
spent enormous sums in completing the most perfect 
system of fortification yet known. This system stands in 
two principal groups; the most important, having Paris 
as its centre and keep, bars access to the interior from 
the N.E. frontier, while the lesser, having Lyons as its 
centre and keep, lies athwart the path of an invasion from 
Italy or Switzerland. Paris, surrounded by a triple girdle 
of detached forts, which form a perimeter 104 miles in 
length, is the most formidable fortress in the world; and 
it would be scarcely possible to invest the place in the same 
manner as the Prussians did in 1870. 

Along the frontier, barring the railroads and roads into 
France, are detached forts of the greatest strength, which will 
require each but a small garrison to hold them, and any of 
which must be of great use in the early stages of the war, 
even if they prove unable to resist all the engines of destruction 
which will be brought against them later. At the more 
important strategical points are groups of these forts, each group 
enclosing a town, such as Epinal, Belfort, Toul, Verdun, 
Reims, in each of which an army might take refuge _@agNE 
if defeated in the field. As long as these places are untaken =~ 
an invasion of France is not possible; for they block the lines of ae 
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railway, by means of which alone could hosts so great as would be Infantry. 
required for the purpose be supplied. 

The weakness of the French position in the face of the Triple Alliance lies not 
only in the doubt and distrust which exists between the Russians and themselves, but 
also in the possibility that the Muscovite armies may suffer severe reverses in Poland 
at the beginning of the war, and be driven back into the interior, leaving France alone 
to withstand the united attack of the Central Powers. 

The magnificent network of railways which covers Germany would enable that 
power to rapidly move troops from her eastern to her western frontier ; while if Great 
Britain took part against France also, her capacity for threatening the Italian coast 
would probably be lost, and her trade crippled to an extent which would seriously 
increase the difficulty of supporting her great armies and of bearing the stress of war. 

The strong part of the situation is that, protected as she is by her unrivalled 
system of fortification, a would-be invader has either to take the forts, after defeating 
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the field army, or else is obliged to come by way of Belgium or Switzerland. The 
Franco-German frontier itself is of small extent, and formidably guarded, 
while by invading France through Belgium the strongest of her defences 
are turned, and by violating the neutrality of Switzerland the union 
of the forces of the Triple Alliance is effected against France on her 
eastern frontier. 

Conversely, to enter Switzerland as an ally would be most 
convenient to France; for she would then stand in between 
her enemies, able to strike at any one of the three she chose, 
with a formidable array of Swiss levies to assist her, and un- 
equalled natural obstacles provided by the Alps to guard and aid 
" her operations. ‘This was her situation in 1800, the year of Marengo, 
# except that the Italian population was friendly. Should the French win 
the opening battles of the war, which, as in 1870, are sure to take place 
f on the frontier itself, they will make their attack on Germany down the 
Moselle valley, and endeavour to insert their forces in the 
valley of the Maine, between North and South Germany, 

while threatening their enemy from other points. _ Italy 
~ / ~~ will be held in check by what forces can be spared for 
ae the purpose until such time as more attention can be 
bestowed on her. About a week, probably, from the 
first warning, the shock between the field armies of 

both sides, numbering each about 600,000 men, will 
/,take place on the Franco-German frontier, and who- 
ever gains decisive success in this first great encounter 
= stands the best chance of winning; for the moral 

- effect of such a victory will be incalculable. 

It is recognised in France that the German army 
is very little, if at all, inferior to the French, and that, 
victory must be gained by superior leadership : this brings a great element of chance into 
the contest ; for the qualities of generals cannot be gauged in peace, but must be found 
out in war—an experience which has to be very dearly paid for sometimes. The French 
consider that Russia is worth more as an ally than Austria and “Italy combined ; indeed, 
the last-named power is held in considerable contempt. Moreover, they count on a revo- 
lutionary movement in Germany, which will serve their turn, and find them sympathisers 
in the enemy’s camp. It is difficult in that case to see how Russia could join in this 
alliance unless a revolution had succeeded in that country too. From whatever point 
of view the matter be considered, it is easy to understand the reluctance of the supreme 
authority in each country to take the appalling responsibility of commencing a war, 
which not only must be so costly in human life, but which must probably end in the 
almost complete destruction of one side or the other as independent nations. 

A brief description of that part of the frontier region which is likely to be the 
theatre of this great struggle may be of interest. 

The territories of France, Germany, Belgium, and Luxembourg run up to a point 
close to the town of Longwy, and from thence the »oundary line between the two first- 
named countries runs parallel to the Moselle as far as the battle-field of S. Privat. 
The posts of demarcation painted black, white, and red, traverse the field of battle, 
threading their way through the clusters of crosses and monuments which mark the 
resting-place of many thousand warriors. 

The Germans insisted on retaining the village and fields where they lost so many 
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of their best troops. Crossing the road from Metz to Verdun, where the bloody 
struggle of Vionville took place, the frontier line bends to the south-east, crosses 
the Moselle at Pagny, and continues in the same direction as far as the chain of the 
Vosges, the only natural feature which helps to determine the boundary. The crest 
of the mountains is, however, all in German territory. The picturesque old town 
of Pont-’-Mousson is the nearest French garrison to Metz; the 5th Hussars are 
quartered there. Overlooking the town on the right bank of the river is the ancient 
castle of Mousson, whence the spires of Metz are plainly visible and the heights 
of Point du Jour, with the Forét de Fucque at its foot. Between the Meuse, 
Moselle, and Meurthe the country is hilly, and clothed with extensive forests, which 
are pierced by deep ravines, whose sides are so steep that it is hardly possible to 
cross them on horseback in many places—ravines just such as formed so awkward an 
obstacle to the German attack at Gravelotte. The land on the right bank, however, is 
for the most part of a gently undulating nature ; and, although forests are not wanting, 
it affords a fine arena for the contest between the two huge forces of cavalry which 
face one another on either side of the frontier, and by which the first blows will be 
struck. The VI. Region is the one which is next to the German frontier, and in this 
one alone, in time of peace, about one hundred thousand men are quartered, whose 
reserves live in the district ; and it is intended that these troops, aided and sheltered by 
the forts, should cover the preparations of the whole army, or, as it is technically called, 
the Mobilisation, and the Concentration on the frontier. ‘The Mobilisation is the act 
of transforming troops from the peace-footing to the war-footing, by incorporating the 
reserves, and collecting the horses, waggons, and other matériel for war. The 
Concentration of the army is the act of collecting it in the theatre of war from its 
quarters in time of peace. Two or three days now suffice for the first 
operation ; but even with the existing network of railways a further delay 
of some days must take place before the bulk of such great hosts can be 
placed in the field ; consequently it is very necessary to have 
a powerful force on the frontier, which is perpetually in a 
more advanced state of preparation than the rest of the army, | 
to protect these operations ; for, should this covering force 
sustain a severe reverse, the railway transport behind it is 
liable to be interrupted by hostile raids. At the. two great 
fortresses of Strasbourg and Metz, and in their neighbour- 
hood, the Germans also have forces not less formidable : & 
the cavalry on either side is maintained on a war strength, 
and would be ready to march in less than six hours after 
the order reached them. 

The configuration of the frontier, traced after the late 
war, greatly favours the Germans, and it is only at vast 
expense that the French by artificial works have some- 
what redressed the balance. The latter country still remains 
far more vulnerable than her rival, chiefly on account of 
the fact that her vital parts lie within so much easier reach 
of attack than is the case with Germany. The Moselle and 
Meuse, flowing parallel to the frontier, offer some sort of 
obstacle to an invasion from the east, and of these rivers 
the French have made the most in their preparations for Mounted Gendarmerie. 
defence ; while the Seine and its tributaries are even more useful, flowing, as they 
do, first of all parallel to the frontier and to one another, then turning westward their 
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sinuous course in such a manner as to divide the forces of an invader following their 
valleys : nor will his progress be facilitated by the certain destruction of railways and 
~~ bridges, and, in fact, of everything that can assist his movements. 
® Verdun, Toul, and Belfort are the French fortresses nearest the frontier, 
‘and of these the two last both made a gallant defence in 1870. Toul is a 
small town with a magnificent cathedral, surrounded by a ring of 
powerful forts, which protect the access of an army under their 
shelter to the valleys of the Meuse, Moselle, and Meurthe. 
East of the town, clothing the peninsula formed by the two 
last-named rivers, is the huge forest De la Haye, whose sylvan 
beauties are disturbed by the continual progress of military 
preparations of all kinds, and by the industrial energy which is 
piercing its loveliest banks with the shafts of iron mines and 
stone quarries. About seventeen miles east of Toul, where the 
plateau slopes down to the Meurthe, stands the beautiful town of 
Nancy, renowned for its picturesque old buildings of the period 
of Charles the Bold, and of the later monuments of the 
Polish Duke of Lorraine, in a style somewhat similar to 
Versailles. Each of these places is garrisoned by about 
fourteen thousand men. From Lunéville, to where the 
confluence of the Meurthe and Moselle at Frouard is 
guarded by a fort which nestles on the hillside, as if modestly 
Chasseur. avoiding observation, the valley is rich and prosperous. Factories 
of all sorts, but especially iron foundries, send their smoke to heaven, while dense 
woods and vineyards clothe the hilly banks enclosing the sole of the valley. The 
same signs of wealth are noticeable right down to Metz, which, as well as Nancy, 
has enormously developed by influx of population since the war. It was in the French 
foundries on the Moselle that the component parts of the Eiffel tower were forged. 
The population of Lorraine, and also of Alsace, is ardently French in its sympathies, 
and would rejoice to be reunited with the country from which it was torn so unwillingly 



















in 1871. 

Within sight of the Vosges is Lunéville, a pretty place, whose fine old ducal palace 
has been utilised for military purposes, furnishing the headquarters of the general, 
the military club, and accommodation for some of the garrison, which includes a division 
of cavalry. 

The natural beauty, the political and military importance of this frontier district, 
as well as its wealth of historical recollections, render it worthy of the attention of 
those people who delight in travelling out of the beaten track. Nor is it so distant 
or inaccessible even as many parts of Europe beloved of tourists. 

To the student of military history, and of existing military problems, this country- 
side is of surpassing interest, being, as it is, the theatre of so many great wars in the 
past, the probable scene of a war in the future, which, in the importance of the powers 
involved, and the interests at stake, will eclipse them all. 

Here, too, on either side of the frontier, the highest contemporary development 
of armed force is to be seen in its perfection. 

The exercise of ordinary tact and caution is of course necessary to the traveller 
in these parts. For instance, it is not advisable to come and go backwards and 
forwards across the frontier, nor to keep extensive diaries and notes, nor under 
any circumstances to make a sketch or photograph. 

The resurrection of the power of France is a matter of deep interest to us, 
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and has been observed, with mingled feelings, by the men who are responsible 
for the prosperity and the safety of England. Protected, though we are, by the 
sea from Continental aggression, it must still be remembered that, in order to make 
good this natural bulwark, a fleet superior to anything that is likely to be opposed 
to it must be maintained. In order to retain our wide dominions beyond the sea, 
whose borders now march, in several parts of* the globe, with the territories of 
other great powers, a mobile and well-organised army is necessary, of sufficient 
numerical strength to cope with any attack which can be made on them. What 
proportion our naval forces should bear to our land power is still a matter of dispute 
between those most competent to pronounce an opinion ; but two propositions may 
be laid down which cannot be disputed. 

The first is that no amount of naval power alone can save any of our possessions 
beyond the sea, which are open to invasion from a neighbouring state, as in the 
case of India by Russia. 

Secondly, no victory at sea, however complete, can finally overthrow any 
Continental power, or end the war. Our last great struggle with France is a 
conclusive example of this. Moreover, the absence of military power in Britain 
itself, and the lack of properly-trained and organised troops for the defence of the 
island, would react on the navy, by retaining roundjiour shores squadrons which 
might usefully be employed’ elsewhere. France, being} invulnerable to us by land, 
as matters are, could, to attain a great object, 
afford to neglect the naval defence of her Atlantic 
coast, in order to concentrate her whole naval 
force in the Mediterranean against us, when our 
position in those waters would become very critical. 

Although the vessels which we have in course 
of construction will more than redress the balance, 
yet at this moment we are not in a position of 
decisive naval superiority over France in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is not the interest of the French to 
break the peace with us; but, while we continue 
to neglect our armaments, especially our army, and 
while we continue to excite the contempt and illwill 
of foreign nations by preaching childish doctrines 
on international relations, which no one believes 
in or acts upon, ourselves least of all, so long 
will the danger continue to exist that the vast armed 
force which has been formed by our neighbours 
may, like exploded gunpowder, find the line of least 
resistance and turn against us. 

Every year the relative armed strength of Britain 
and her Continental neighbours changes, in a sense 
unfavourable to us ; and it is indisputable that such 
a prize as this country, in her weakness, offers to 
successful attack, must form a great tempta- — 
tion to any military chief, at once bold and = a 
unscrupulous, who may succeed in attaining to ee 
supreme political power in a country such as France. Chasseur a Pied. 

It is difficult to comprehend the carelessness and utter lack of interest with which 
these matters are regarded by even the more intelligent and better informed among 
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our countrymen, while the mass of the electorate simply do not trouble themselves 
about them at all. At a cost, which would not appreciably increase the burden of 
taxation, the country might be put beyond the reach of any probable danger of the 
sort, and, even with the resources which we have at our disposition at this moment, 
far greater results might be attained. 

Nor would there be any insuperable difficulty in finding an organisation for our 
armed forces thoroughly in harmony with our necessities, were the time of Parliament 
available for the settlement of this, and other questions of almost equal importance, 
instead of its being entirely consumed in—to use a phrase which has become popular 
—“ gerrymandering ” the Constitution. 
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PEOPLE WE HAVE MET (No 1.) 



























THE CASE OF YOUNG MR. MAITLAND. 


Paris, after a long and tedious case in which I had been engaged searching for 

some bonds that the Communists had been credited with purloining, but which 
had in reality been abstracted by a Commis who was supposed to be above 
suspicion. 

I went down that morning to our office that we rented in a bye-street in the city, 
to settle with my partner some business details before starting for my well-earned 
holiday ; when, to my disgust, he informed me that a client of ours, the managing 
partner in a banking house in Lombard Street, had sent a messenger for me to go up 
at once to see him at the bank on important business. Sunny visions of long days 
of idleness, with nothing more exciting than whipping a stream for speckled trout to 
break the monotony of a coveted holiday, disappeared from my mind’s eye, and at a 
glance, I foresaw the inevitable rapid midnight railway journey, the conference with 
provincial policemen, and the usual incidents connected with the detection of some 
absconding clerk. 

However sorry I was to give up my holiday, the firm of Crampton Brothers were 
far too influential as clients to be treated with anything short of the highest considera- 
tion ; and so, disdaining a hansom and availing myself of a short cut through the 
labyrinth of city streets, I lost no time in presenting myself at the bank. A cashier, 
in the intervals of weighing sovereigns in the scales on the counter, the sharp “chink 
chink ” of which always seems to me such a comfortable and comforting sound, sent 
a messenger to the bank parlour to announce me, and in a few minutes I was ushered 
into the presence of Mr. Crampton. 

“Sit down, sit down, Mr. Duncan; I sha’n’t be a minute,” and with that Mr. 
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Crampton resumed the work he was engaged upon. He was a man of about forty-five, 
white-headed, large-featured, loud-voiced, and strong in every particular,—above all 
things, strong in his opinions. He treated his work as a swimmer would the water in his 








progress through it: was fast or slow as he deemed fit. He would cast it aside and 
give his mind to other things, but his work was always with him and he liked it. I 
took up the Zimes and glanced through it, but I hadn’t long to wait. With a “ Now, 
Mr. Duncan,” Mr. Crampton pushed his circular chair back a little from his desk 
with a creak that boded ill for its casters. 

“J want your attention for a few minutes whilst I give you particulars of a most 
mysterious case that I want you to help me in. No, no: I am glad to say 
nothing to do with this house,” he said, with a smile, for I had instinctively glanced at 
the door to see that we were alone. “Itisacasein the country. A sister of mine lives 
down in Hampshire with her only son ; her husband died some years ago, and my 
nephew is,—let me see” (he tilted himself back in his chair slightly) —“ yes, just 
nineteen. Dear me, how time flies! Well, as far as I know, he is a steady fellow 
enough, and was on the eve of starting to take his place in the house of a German 
firm, who are our agents in Cologne. He has studied abroad, and was staying with 
his mother prior to going to Germany; in fact, I expected him in town next week. 
The other evening,—Stay, here is my sister’s letter : I will read you what she says :— 
* 
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***QGDEN St. Mary’s, July ist, 1871. 

“¢ DEAR RALPH,— 

“*T am distracted—quite overcome with grief. Walter has disappeared! On 
Friday evening I left him reading downstairs. I went up to bed about ten, and shortly 
afterwards I heard him go out, as he often does, to smoke a cigar before retiring to bed ; 
as he has quite a mistaken idea, poor fellow, that I don’t like tobacco smoke in the 
house. I fell asleep. The next morning, when I came downstairs, Jane informed me 
Mr. Walter was fast asleep and hadn’t taken in his hot water. I told her not to disturb 
him, and went on with my breakfast, and read the letters the post had brought me. 
It occurred to me that my poor boy might like to have his breakfast taken up to him, 
and as there were several letters for him, I went up to his room (the one you had when 
you came down). Judge of my surprise when, knocking softly and getting no reply, I 
raised the latch gently and opened the door,—he was not there. The room was pre- 
pared for the night, the blinds down and the curtains drawn, but he had not entered 
it. I called to Jane and told her to run over to the Claytons’ and ascertain if he had 
been there.’ [‘The Claytons are a clergyman and his sister, my sister is very intimate 
with,’ Mr. Crampton explained.] ‘No, he had not. The only trace I have of him is 
from one of the policemen of the village, who passed him about half-past ten, and to 
whom he said good-night. Pray tell me what Iam to do. I am almost out of my 
mind. Every pond has been dragged for miles round; not a vestige of clothing 
or anything has come to light. ‘The Vicar has been very kind: he calls to see me 
every day. 

“*¢T should have telegraphed to you at once, but I hoped every hour I should see 
my boy again, and I feared it might prejudice him with you if I alarmed you need- 
lessly. Can you come down? Pray do something for me. 

“¢* Your distracted Sister, 
“* ANNIE MAITLAND.’ ” 


He put the letter down, and half suppressed a sigh. “ What do you think of it, 
Mr. Duncan ?” 

I hesitated a moment. “Has Mr. Maitland—Do you know of any attach- 
ment ?” I asked. 

“Ah, Mr. Duncan, you detective gentlemen are all alike: with you it’s always 
cherchez la femme; but in this case—I forgot, he’s nineteen, though,” he con- 
tinued reflectively. “No,” he resumed.—“‘I think he was more interested in 
chemistry and scientific pursuits than in running after women. “ But there, I must 
leave it to you. I should do no good if I went down. I will tell you what I have 
arranged. I will write to my sister and say that a friend of mine, upon whose 
judgment I rely” (I inclined my head at this acknowledgment of the opinion he 
entertained of my abilities, and leant forward to follow his instructions) “is coming 
down to help her clear up this affair. If I tell her you are a Detective she will keep 
you at arm’s length, and you will have more difficulty in arriving at the information 
which you need as to the particulars of this young man’s life ; for in my opinion,” he 
said musingly, “it is only by knowing what a man has done in the past that you can 
predict what he will do in{the future.” 

I had never before supposed that Mr. Crampton had so much insight into human 
nature ; but with the thought how pleasant it was to conduct business with such a 
principal, I made a few inquiries as to the locality of Ogden St. Mary’s, and prepared 
to take my leave. 

“You will require money,” he said, filling up a cheque for twenty pounds. He 
touched a bell, which brought a clerk from the outer office. “You do not, like other 
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” and he smiled as he saw I 





people, always care to have notes ; but in this case 
understood his jest at my professional caution. 

“Qh, thank you: three fives and the rest in gold will do,” I said, turning to the 
clerk. 

“Three five-pound notes and five sovereigns,” he said, as the clerk looked to him 
to confirm my request. 

“T should like to hear how you get on,” he said, “and whether that ‘clue’ 
which so often misleads you gentlemen is readily forthcoming,” he added, with a 
smile, as he put out his hand to say good-bye. 

“Qh, certainly ; I will let you know when I have definite information, on which I 
can base an opinion.” 

At this moment the clerk returned. Folding the crisp notes and placing them in 
the breast pocket of my waistcoat, and putting the sovereigns loosely in my pocket, 
I accepted Mr. Crampton’s proffered hand and departed. 

I sent a messenger to my rooms for a portmanteau that was already packed for my 
intended holiday, and after a brief consultation with my partner over a hurried lunch 
at Cannon Street, I took the train for Waterloo, and by the judicious administration 
of a shilling to the guard, found myself alone in a first-class carriage, with a cigar, 
prepared to digest my luncheon and the information I had received at one and the 
same time. 

My train, an express, was timed to arrive at four o’clock at the junction, whence a 
local train would convey me to my destination. I had nothing but the business in 
hand to occupy my mind, as I had, so to speak, cleared up everything in view of my 
intended holiday. I certainly was interested in the case; although from the details 
given me it appeared simple enough. So much depended upon the character of the 
young man, that until I was in a position to form an opinion, it was idle to lay any 
plan of action in dealing with it. I therefore gave myself up with complacency to 










the enjoyment of the limited view of the country we were passing through 
afforded by the alts windows on either side of the carriage. Soon tiring of 


this, I took a map of England from my pocket 
and spread it out before me in order to ascertain 
the precise situation of Ogden St. Mary’s. I soon 
discovered it, some two miles east of the line 
of railway that branches from Salisbury and 
separates Hampshire from Dorsetshire. I 
was to be located there, then, until I had 
accomplished my object. Well, it would be 
an agreeable change from the Quartier Latin, 
where during the last two months I had 
y spent most of my time. The air would be 
pure, at all events. There would be relief from 
the perpetual taint of patchouli and libertinism 
by which I had been surrounded until my moral 
sense seemed unequal to the discernment of what 
was admirable in nature. Fond of excitement, 
banishment to a country village extending over a 
lengthened period, without occupation, would have 
been intolerable, but as a change from the noxious 
atmosphere I had lately breathed I welcomed it as a relief. With that 
sensation of being brought up against its will, and the resentment of the operation 
consequent upon it that terminates in coming to a sudden standstill, inevitably 
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throwing the unwary traveller across the carriage, the train stopped at the junction. 
Securing a porter to take charge of my portmanteau, who informed me that the train 
for Ogden St. Mary’s was not due until 4.37, I prepared to amuse myself with my 
surroundings until the time came for me to start. I had read the London papers, 
but I thought that a local journal might afford me some little information on the 
subject of my quest. Yes, there was the contents bill of the Shipley Sentinel. 
It informed me, in capital letters, of the mysterious disappearance, with the addition 
of “further details” in smaller type underneath. I purchased a paper; and, except 
for editorial expansions, there was little that I did not know before. 

I certainly learnt that Mrs. Maitland was “ universally respected,” and that “ wide- 
felt sympathy ” had been expressed for her affliction; but, beyond an expression of 
opinion that the young gentleman had been kidnapped, there was no suggestion of 
any reason to account for his mysterious disappearance. 

Finding nothing was to be gained by further perusal of the paper until the de- 
parture of my train, I endeavoured to derive what amusement I could from the 
advertisements of cattle food, agricultural implements, and patent soaps, with which 
every railway station throughout England is more or less placarded. 

A short journey of an hour brought me to my destination, and I determined to 
put up as near the station as possible. 

“The Railway Hotel” was a conventional red brick building, of doll’s-house 
architecture, three windows on either side of the door, half masked with wire 
blinds, with “ coffee-room” on the one side and “commercial-room” on the other. 
I entered the latter, ordered dinner, and desired my portmanteau to be taken to 
my room. 

The only occupant of the commercial-room beside myself was a man seated at 
one of the windows writing against time to his London house as to his day’s 
doings. 

I had made up my mind not to call upon Mrs. Maitland until the following 
morning, but to inform myself as far as possible of the life and character of the place 
from the stranger’s point of view until I became acquainted, as I should do on the 
morrow, with the persons who could aid me in disentangling this web of mystery. 
The most recent county directory that lay on the table informed me that the town, 
or rather village, as I should have described it, possessed two thousand inhabitants, 
and that the living, in the gift of a neighbouring squire, a Mr. Arbuthnot, was held 
by a Mr. Clayton. The town boasted a public hall, and there was a market held 
on Saturdays. Amongst the private residents were two doctors, a lawyer, a clergyman 
who kept a boys’ school, and the lady whose acquaintance I was to make. ‘There 
were also three inns, named respectively the Railway Hotel, the Red Lion, and the 
Brown Bear. At the Red Lion a Masonic Lodge was held, and it was also stated to 
be a posting establishment, but the posting was one of its departed glories, 

It has been truly said, that the “commercial” is the best cared for of any class 
of the travelling public ; and the soup and cutlet that formed my repast, served in the 
commercial-room, caused me to endorse the statement. 

The desire for a cup of coffee and a cigar brought the servant to the room, who 
wanted no very skilful direction on my part to launch forth upon the topic that was 
uppermost in her mind. She was a tall, good-looking girl, who treated her customers 
as she found them, and was demure, saucy, or businesslike, as the occasion or the 
customer might demand. 

I preferred that she should impart as much information as I could gather without 
appearing to be much interested in the subject ; and so I let her run up and down 
the gamut of her sympathies, and describe how the “poor young gentleman’s mother 
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looked as white as white,” and she did think “ Miss Arbuthnot had more heart”; from 
which I gathered that Mrs. Maitland was suffering great mental affliction, and that the 
Squire’s daughter was supposed to be in love with the missing man. 

I asked her if she knew him personally. 

“Oh yes, sir. He hadn’t long been home from Germany, I think it was. He used 
to go fishing a great deal, and used to call here when he was waiting for the train, to 








have a chat with master. He knew mostly everything, though he didn’t get on very 
well with the gentlemen about here, as besides fishing he didn’t do anything.” 

“T thought you said he knew everything ?” I exclaimed testily. 

“So he did, sir; but he didn’t shoot and hunt, nor care for what the gentlemen 
call ‘sport,’ and so they thought him rather soft. But lor, sir, there wasn’t anything out 
of books that he couldn’t tell you; and as for anything new, I believe if he had con- 
tinued to live here he’d a-caused a revolution. There was quite a coolness between 
Mrs. Maitland and the Vicar because her son wasn’t allowed to light up all the gas in 
the church with electricity.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“In the summer time, in the parish church they always lights the gas and turns 
it low before the people goes in, and then turns it up at the end when it gets dark ; but 
Mr. Maitland he wanted to light it all at once, just when it was wanted, by the Vicar 
touching a spring, but the Vicar said it was not seemly, and Mr. Maitland laughed at 
him. ‘They say as Mr. Maitland’s house is full of all sorts of fandangoes what he 
invented. Their house is just past the church, with a white gate in front. It’s Dr. 
Percival, though, that will feel his loss most of all: they was always together. You 
know him, perhaps, sir?” 
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“No,” I replied , “I can’t say that I do.” 

“Oh, Dr. Percival is the Indian doctor, as they call him. He’s been here about two 
years. Well, they was always together; I seed them only a Sunday or two ago, 
when I went past the Doctor’s house after church, sitting there smoking and arguing, 
taking no account of any one passing by, with the window open. You could almost 
hear what they said.” 

As she couldn’t tell me what they dd say, and my cigar was out, and as I did not 
feel inclined for any more generalities, I determined to have a stroll through the town 
before going to bed. 

Turning to the right, I found myself, after crossing a railway bridge, in the main 
street of the town. A shopman putting up the shutters at a tobacconist’s suggested 
the early habits of the inhabitants ; the moon had risen, but the daylight had hardly 
faded in the west, and there were few people in the streets. A turning to the left, 
and I came in sight of the square tower of the church ; the hands of the clock showed 
me that I had sat longer after dinner than I had intended. The church stood back 
from the road, surrounded by a graveyard; a modern fence separated it from the 
highway, a board to which parish notices were affixed stared blankly out into the 
road. I crossed over, and mounting the steps raised the latch, and passed into 
the churchyard. The church had been built on rising ground, and so I was enabled 
to see far down the road. A. little farther on, on the left-hand side, the white gates 
of Mrs. Maitland’s house were in sight, and I walked on inside the rails until I came 
opposite to it. Here I halted, and gave myself up to observing the scene before me. 
Directly in front was a low fence backed by a trim clipped hedge, and some twenty 
yards behind it lay the house. The blinds had not been drawn, and I ‘could see into 
a cosy room, on the left-hand side of the door; at a table sat a lady reading by the 
light of a shaded lamp,—she was dressed in black. I could just discern her pale and 
delicate features, and knowing the relationship, thought I traced a likeness to her 
brother, Mr. Crampton. As a 
servant entered the room, she 
raised her head, and I saw her 
pass a handkerchief across her 
eyes ; then, giving some direc- 
tions, she resumed her read- 
ing. ‘The servant came to the 
window, and in an instant 
all was darkness. Within 
the house hung a cloud of 
deepest sorrow, and without 49 
the calm moonlight cast 
its cold rays upon the flint 
stones of the grey church 
behind me. The hour of 
eleven struck as I turned to 
go, but the picture I had 
seen remained long in my 
mind’s eye before the fatigue 
of the journey brought ob- 
livion in slumber. 

I was up early, in order to . oe 
interview Mrs. Maitland at once, '% NI rey Si iby ss 
and as far as possible inform ; 
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myself of the character and disposition of her missing son from the information she 
would be able to afford me. As I arrived at the gate a gentleman in clerical garb 
came down the path: his face informed me that my work lay before me. I touched 
an electric bell and the front door opened. I was surprised at this, but I presumed 
that it was one of Mr. Maitland’s “ fandangoes.” A servant took my card, a private 
one (as I had arranged with Mr. Crampton that I was to pursue my inquiries in 
the character of one of his friends), and I was ushered into the room of which I had 
taken stock on the previous night. 

It was low-roofed, with a beam across the ceiling, a table in the centre, and books 
that by their geometrical arrangement looked as if to read them would be to play 
havoc with the intentions of the person who had placed them there. A firescreen 
with a wonderful coat-of-arms in woolwork occupied one corner, and a copper coal 
scuttle whose brightness attested the industry of the servant flanked the other. A sofa 
crossed the window, and on it I seated myself, with the light behind me, so that during 
my forthcoming conversation I might study the features of Mrs. Maitland. I had not 
long to wait ; I rose as she entered the room with 
an open letter in her hand. Taking a chair by ea 
the fireplace, she begged me to be seated. ’ mig 

“My brother, Mr. Crampton, has written 
to me: in fact, I have only just finished 
reading his letter,” she said, as she laid it on 
the table at her side. “And do you think 
you can help me?” Her lip trembled, and she 
paused to gain control over her feelings. “I ga. 
feel as if this sorrow had been with me for 4 
weeks, and yet it was only Friday night when 
my son left the house. My brother seems to 
think you are sure to find him ; he says you are 
so clever in clearing up mysteries, that he always 
consults you if he is in a difficulty. I thought 
he never consulted any one,” she added, half 
to herself. 

“T fear it will pain you,” I said; “but I want 
you to tell me exactly all you can about your son, and, if you 
have access to them, let me have any letters or papers of his, however 
trivial the contents may appear; they will help me to form a theory which I can 
work upon. I know you will forgive me if I appear to presume, but the importance 
of the subject must be my excuse. I shall want to know who were his most 
intimate friends ; and” (I paused, thinking how best to put the question) “since his 
return from Germany, were you—had you his entire confidence ?” 

“TJ understand you,” Mrs. Maitland replied. “I will tell you everything I can. I 
was, and I was zo#, in his confidence. I must tell you that the pursuit of his studies 
in Germany had brought him into contact with men of whose opinions on religious 
subjects I could not approve, and in the course of reading he had, notwithstanding the 
strictness of his early training, imbibed ideas which I regarded with strong disfavour ; 
but though this placed a barrier against some topics of conversation, we never had the 
slightest difference,—in all things he had his own way, and turned this house upside 
down with his strange mechanical contrivances. I daresay you noticed that the door 
opened of itself when you touched the bell? And——excuse me.” She rose, and 
passing to the window, showed me by touching a counter-weight how the curtains, 
hung on rods with elbow-joints, spread themselves out and obscured the light instantly. 
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This, then, was the solution of the interior of the room having been so suddenly shut 
out from my gaze on the previous night. 

Causing the curtains to refold, she resumed her seat. 

“You see,” she said, “that all his ideas were to save trouble to others, and his 
greatest delight was to have them adopted. But you will get a better idea of how he 
employed himself by going with me into his room.” 

I opened the door for her, and we passed along the hall to a room that crossed it 
at right angles. The door at which we entered was in the centre, and directly opposite 
on either side were two windows opening down to the ground. The appointments of 
the room were certainly peculiar: along the right-hand side was slung a hammock, 
across which was hung a striped Austrian blanket ; this was so arranged that the 
occupant when within it could raise himself any desired height from the ground by 
pulleys ; at the head, by the window, was a bookshelf, very long, but narrow, so as to 
contain six volumes on a shelf; an arrangement of rackwork was so contrived as to 
raise and lower it on slides which reached from the floor to the ceiling, so that any 
book could be brought within reach of any one extended in the hammock. Covering 
the floor was a thick indiarubber carpet, sunk below the surface, so as to bring it 
to the level of the boards. A large microscope stood in the further window, and an 
Indian basket chair with a hookah at its side occupied the corner opposite to it. In 
the centre of the room hung an immense oriental umbrella, so large that it stretched 
its entire width and formed a ceiling. 

“ And this is Mr. Maitland’s room?” I said, as I took in one after another of its 
features. 

“Yes, in this room he would sit and read in the daytime for hours together ; here 
it was he often slept, though I always had a comfortable room prepared for him 
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upstairs. I don't think he ever went out, except to go on some fishing expedition, or 
to call on his friend Dr. Percival.” 

“ And who is Dr. Percival ?” I exclaimed. 

“Dr. Percival was my son’s greatest friend. ‘They were inseparable, and whilst 
the Doctor was in India he corresponded constantly with my son. He lives in Ogden ; 
you passed his house in coming here from the station.” 

“Had your son any other friends living here ?” I asked. 

“No ; his time was so much occupied with reading that he did not hunt, shoot, or 
play tennis, like other men, and so did not come much in contact with those of his 
own age.” 

I glanced at the bookshelves. A work on Mechanics, three or four on Chemistry, 
a volume of Spinoza, and Rousseau’s works, made up a not very extensive collection. 

“ Have you any of your son’s letters?” I asked,—“ I mean from Dr. Percival to 
your son?” 

“Oh yes; here are several, just as he left them.” So saying, she advanced to a 
writing table and opened a drawer. Within was dire confusion: letters, memoranda 
were scattered in all directions ; the pages of a Hindustani dictionary were filled with 
notes, as if Mr. Maitland had been engaged in study. I hesitated a moment, and then 
said, “ If you will allow me, I will take these away with me, as I should like to look 
them over at my leisure.” 

“There are some more here, written when he was in Germany.” And so saying 
Mrs. Maitland handed me a bundle of letters loosely tied together. 

I took them all, intending, according to my theory, to read them carefully before 
pursuing my inquiries. 

“ And now,” I said, “I think I have seen everything. Will you tell me as nearly 
as you can the circumstances connected with your son’s disappearance ? ” 

She seated herself, and related what I had already learnt from the letter she had 
written to Mr. Crampton. 

“ How far is it from here to the nearest port ?” I asked, when she came to the end 
of her narrative. 

* Poole is the nearest seaport town. But you don’t think, do you, that he has left 
the country ?” 

“ At present I have formed no opinion on the subject ; but in carrying out an 
investigation of this kind I am bound to consider every possibility and to take 
measures accordingly.” 

I perceived that this recital of painful details had affected her greatly ; so, declining 
her offer of luncheon, I started out to return to my hotel, determined to devote the 
afternoon to the examination of Mr. Maitland’s correspondence ; and after dinner I 
determined to call upon Dr. Percival. 

On bidding Mrs. Maitland good-bye, I promised to return the next day. On my 
way home it occurred to me to leave my card on Dr. Percival, informing him that, 
if convenient to himself, I intended calling upon him that evening. 

As I approached the house I noticed that, as if to mark the importance of the 
locality, the pavement commenced within a few yards of the door of the Doctor’s house. 

A brass plate, the frequent polishing of which had somewhat diminished the 
distinctness of the name, informed me that Dr. Percival lived there, and that he was 
a surgeon. 

The house stood back from the road, behind a low wall surmounted by iron 
railings. The front door was connected with the street by a wide glass-covered 
way: when the door was opened by an elderly servant, however, I was unable to 
see into the house, as an Indian dhurry hung across the hall. 
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“The Doctor’s never at home at this time,” she said, in reply to my inquiry, 
“he comes home at four; but,” hesitatingly, “unless it’s very important, he don’t 
like to be disturbed then. He’ll be at home this evening,—at least, I think so,” 
saying which, she went within, and consulted a memorandum slate, on which it 
appeared the Doctor was in the habit of writing his engagements. 

Presently she informed me that her master did not appear to have any engagement, 
but would be at home that evening. 

On returning to the hotel, I determined to devote myself to the perusal of 
the letters Mrs. Maitland had given me. For this purpose I put them in order 
of date. In doing this I had a presentiment that I should find my reward by 
obtaining some clue to account for the mysterious disappearance. 

In order to be absolutely undisturbed, I had determined to prosecute my search 
in my bedroom, and made use of an ottoman that stood at the foot of the bed in order 
to lay out the letters before me. 

They appeared to be from various persons, and extended over a period of two 
years: one or two from Mr. Crampton; letters from student friends abroad; but 
most of them were from Dr. Percival, written from India at various times, and 
on board ship, when, as it appeared, he was medical officer on one of the P. and O. 
vessels. I soon became interested, so vivid were they in their descriptions of Oriental 
life, so enthusiastic on the subject of medical science, that I found myself forgetting 
the subject I was engaged in and laughing heartily at descriptions of pompous per- 
sonages and eccentric characters with whom the Doctor had been brought in contact. 
He evidently had great sympathy with the native population, and there were passages 
in his letters that showed an intimate knowledge of their habits and customs, quite 
foreign to the ordinary Anglo-Indian’s experiences. 

The following letter attracted my attention; it was written from Simla, and 
dated March 1869. 





“ DeEaR MAITLAND,— 
“TI must ask you to forgive my letting the last mail go without answering your 
long letter. How glad I was to get it! You tell me you have been reading hard, 
and that you have come across a work by Paracelsus written at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, entitled ‘The Production and Fruit of the Four Elements,’ and you 
ask me what I know about the author, and whether the wonderful knowledge to which he 
lays claim is to be taken seriously. How curious that you, though ten years younger than 
I am, should be interested in a subject which at present occupies my. whole attention ! 
When I came out here as medical officer on board the Ciméria, I was as robust 
an English Philistine as the P. and O. Company had in its service ; but circumstances 
have occurred which impress me with the belief that there is more in the occult 
Oriental sciences than is dreamt of in our philosophy; and that there are subtle 
influences interleaved, so to speak, with natural causes, that place what appears as 
miraculous to the occidental mind, within the ken of the Oriental searcher after 
truth. 
“ Paracelsus was a Theosophist, born at Zurich in 1493. He travelled throughout 
‘urope and Asia ; the amount of knowledge he thus accumulated was almost incredible, 
more particularly as he had cleared his mind of all preconceived ideas, and sought 
for nothing but the study of nature under every possible condition. He was no 
scholar in the stricter sense of the word, but gained his information by personal 
experience and experiment. 
‘When I return to England, and settle down possibly to some country practice, 
I shall have to exercise considerable self-denial if I am to deny myself the pleasure 
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of putting to a practical test many of the extraordinary remedies with which I 
have become acquainted, that, at present, however, find no place in our English 
pharmacopceia. 

“Only last week a Parsee, whilst talking to me on the subject of his religion, 
gave me an example of his power in what I should describe, for want of a better 
term, ‘mental affinity.’ We were sitting smoking cigarettes in the bungalow of an 
English officer, Colonel Blackett, with whom we were both very intimate. It was 
about eight in the evening when a native servant delivered a message to our 
host which obliged him to go down to the Club, about a quarter of a mile away ; 
he said he should return in half an hour. I pressed him to do so, as I wanted 
to turn in, having been up late the previous night. He had no sooner left than 
my Parsee friend said very quietly, ‘He will not be back for two hours.’ I asked 
him if he knew the cause of his having been called away. He told me he did not ; 
but he feared there was some danger that he would narrowly escape. His tone 
alarmed me, but without the slightest agitation he informed me that if I would 
keep it a profound secret from our host he would do his best to discover what it was. 
I watched him attentively. He sat bolt upright, half closed his quivering eyelids, 
clenched his teeth, and presently his breath came in great irregular sobs ; he had 
placed his hands in front of him, the left clasped within the right, and I saw his 
grasp grow tighter until the finger joints cracked again; the lips were parted, and 
presently the whole body became rigid. 

“T rose and touched his forehead: it was cold as death, and clammy, as with 
a person in a faint, the nostrils unnaturally distended. I took out my watch and 
sat with it in my hand; slowly the seconds ticked on, and there was no change. I 
felt his pulse: it was intermittent and feeble; the previous experience I had had 
of these manifestations prevented my feeling any alarm, but I had never before 
been present when the person under these extraordinary influences was so to be 
relied on as was my Parsee friend. I had hitherto, therefore, been somewhat 
sceptical as to the genuineness of this kind of trance. For half an hour the ticking 
of my watch alone disturbed the silence; then, starting violently, and with a deep 
sigh, his head fell forward on his breast. I raised him up and laid him full length 
on the divan, on which we had been sitting. After a few minutes he opened his 
eyes and said with a smile, ‘he is safe.’ He then told me that our host had been 
sent for bya friend to know if he would accompany him on an expedition up 
country ; that while they were conversing together, he had seen them walk towards 
the centre of the room, and that at that moment the heavy cut-glass chandelier 
had fallen with a crash, and that his friend, who stood within a few paces, had been 
felled to the ground. I started up in amazement. 

“T asked him how, in God’s name, if he knew this, he had allowed our host 
to go. He replied that he had what we call a presentiment of evil only, but was 
quite unable to prevent the catastrophe, and that it was only by a great effort of 
will he had been able to follow the circumstances of the event. I looked at my 
watch: it was nine o'clock. I questioned him eagerly, but he was very reticent, 
and told me that he very rarely attempted anything of the kind, as when he 
came to himself he felt all his nervous system completely prostrated for days 
afterwards. I advised him to retire, but he was anxious to see the end. 

“We had not long to wait. Colonel Blackett came in looking deathly pale ; 
he was covered with dust. I sprang up, fearing he was injured. He went to a 
side table and poured himself out some brandy, handed a light overcoat to his 
servant, dismissed him, and, throwing himself in a chair, proceeded to tell us how 
nearly he had escaped death. 
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“His friend had been struck on the head by the falling chandelier, and was lying 
at the Club insensible. 

“T at once offered my professional services, but he told me that fortunately the 
regimental surgeon was in the Club and had done what he could for him. Rajamein 
had asked me not to tell Colonel Blackett of what had occurred ; and so, though 
sorely tempted, I held my peace. 

“ Now, this extraordinary affair I witnessed,—what am I to think of it, unless there 
are mysterious influences within the knowledge of Orientals that we know not of in 
our more advanced civilisation ? 

“When I come back to England we must try and puzzle out some of these strange 
secrets for ourselves, as from the direction of your research I gather that the same 
subjects interest us both not a little. 

“ And now, dear Maitland, good-bye ; let me know what you think of this strange 
experience. 

“Yours ever, 
“C,. By PERCIVAL. 


I had read this letter with great interest, but, being of a practical turn of mind, 
I felt disposed to regard Dr. Percival as not very likely to afford me much assistance 
in finding his friend. 

I must say I felt disappointed. I had expected to find a letter giving the advice a 
man of the world often affords when he enjoys the confidence of one younger than 
himself: a reply to some letter that would afford me a slight idea of his possible 
difficulties or dangers, that perhaps no one else would know. As I turned the letters 
over I noticed a half-sheet of paper, which on examination proved to be a prescription 
of some kind, but it was written on half a sheet of letter-paper that had been torn off. 
As far as I could discover it was complete in itself, 
although across the top had been written a title, a 
portion of which only remained : thus, “ eat experi- 
ment”—this was all, I turned it over on the 
pile before me, disgusted at my want of 
success. 

I felt despondent: I had received 
a check. I had hitherto had, as I 
then supposed, so much experience 
that even then I almost invariably 
put my hand upon the material 
that yielded a clue. But though 
I had waded through a mass of 
correspondence, I was, so _ to 
speak, none the wiser; 1 had felt 
sure I was on the right track, in- 
stead of which I was utterly at sea. 

I put the letters in my port- 
manteau, rang the bell and ordered 
dinner, determined that, unless my 
view with Dr. Percival that evening \ 
more information than his letters « 








inter- 
afforded 
had done, 


I would run down to Poole next day and 
pursue my inquiries along the coast. I felt in no 
hurry to make my call, as I felt dispirited and _ baffled. 
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I went downstairs to the coffee-room, ate my dinner mechanically, and not until 
I had got through the best part of a bottle of Irroy did I feel my spirits revive. 

It served me right: why should I expect always to be successful? Other men with 
as much experience as I had often pursued clues that had to be given up when 
apparently on the eve of success, and wearily to retrace their steps; and here was 
I on the first day, because I had failed to hit off the scent, losing my accustomed 
self-confidence. I rose, told the Abigail I might not return until a little after closing 
time, and bent my steps to the Doctor’s house. 

I rang at the outer gate; the door was opened by the servant whom I had seen 
in the morning. In reply to my inquiry she informed me the Doctor was at home. 


I was taken along the passage, which in a larger house would have been described 
as a hall, and was ushered intoa room. Rising from a chair of basketwork in which 
he had been reclining, the Doctor came forward to meet me. The window was 
opposite the door, and as he advanced I could not distinguish his features ; but when 
he had asked me to take a chair opposite to him and had resumed his seat, I could 
then see his face. He was in all respects a magnificent man, above the middle 
height, in all his movements there was a grace that was captivating ; his eyes were 
soft, but when animated, lit up with the light of an intellectual joy ; the mouth had 
a sternness that impressed me with the strength of a possible opponent. I noticed, 
however, when his features were at rest, that he looked haggard and worn. 

“T got your card this morning. You came from London yesterday, I presume?” 
he said interrogatively, as he waited for me to enter upon my business. 

“T have come down on this matter concerning Mr. Maitland.” His lips tightened. 
“ His uncle,” I resumed, “ Mr. Crampton, has asked me to assist him in pursuing 
inquiries, and I hear from Mrs. Maitland that you were his greatest friend ; in fact, 
almost his only friend in this town; and therefore I should like you to afford me, 
if you will, any information you can which might throw some light upon what is at 
present an impenetrable mystery.” » 

I had expected him to acquiesce and express his willingness to render me all 
the assistance in his power, but to my surprise he replied, “ Have you formed 
any opinion on the subject? Have you any theory which would account for his 
disappearance ? ” 

I know not how it is, but a detective regards his fellow-creatures somewhat 
disdainfully : experience tends towards the habit ; for this reason I suppose it was that 
I was rather inclined at first to resent Dr. Percival’s interrogation, and to feel as 
if I was confronted with a fellow-member of my profession, whose abilities were 
equal with my own, and whe as likely as not would cut me out in the investigation 
in which I was engaged. It was this feeling, I suppose, that caused me to reply, 
somewhat shortly, “I do not hastily form opinions, particularly when I have so 
little information on the subject I have in hand. But tell me,” I continued, drawing 
my chair nearer to him: “Mr. Maitland, I understand, looked up to you, as is 
oftentimes the case when a young man meets another, older than himself, who 
understands his aspirations and encourages instead of snubs him. To you, rather 
than to his mother, he would have confided any intentions he may have had, that 
bear in ever so slight a degree upon his disappearance. Besides,” I added, “I 
understand he left his home ‘soon after ten o’clock with the intention of coming 
here, and has not since been heard of.” 

To this he made no direct reply. “By the way,” he said, “ will you smoke?” 
He opened a cabinet on a table by his side, and handed it to me. When I had 
taken a cigar and lit it, we smoked in silence for a few seconds. 
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“You are right,” he said, taking up the thread of my last remark. “ Maitland 
and I, notwithstanding the difference of our years, lived, so to speak, in each other’s 
minds. I never knew a young man with such a thirst for knowledge on abstruse 
subjects. I suppose his education abroad first awakened in him the spirit of inquiry. 
Whilst he was in Germany and I was in India, we corresponded regularly ; and it 
was curious to mark how often Oriental philosophy filled the void that German 
philosophy had created in this young man’s mind. When I took_a practice here 
he became a constant visitor; and I often used to say to him, in joke, that ‘he 
would have to qualify as my assistant if he took up so much of my time.’ He 
was greatly interested in chemistry, and you would be startled if I attempted to 
describe the experiments we have made together.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, as though the retrospection was painful to him; and I 
endeavoured to give the conversation a more practical turn by asking him if he 
was aware of any intimacy with the other sex that might in any way assist in 
clearing up the mystery. 

“No,” said Dr. Percival; “I am certain he would have confided to me any 
love affair he might have had. And I may say,” he continued, “I should have 
perceived it. Oh,” he said smilingly, “those who make it their business to discover 
the mainsprings of men’s actions are quite right: in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is a woman who ‘shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we may’; but 
in this case another cause has been at work.” 

I felt all this time that, though interested more than I cared to confess with 
the Doctor’s conversation, I was getting no nearer to the end I had in view, and 
this annoyed me. Accustomed as I was by a few direct questions to get the 
information I required, and in the event of an unwilling witness to get by cross- 
examination what I wanted without waste of time, here I was fairly baffled. 

The Doctor, although, as I could readily perceive, devoted to Mr. Maitland, and 
regarding him as more than a brother, appeared strangely careless about taking any 
steps towards discovering his whereabouts. I was determined to bring matters to 
an ;issue ; so, drawing from my pocket Mrs. Maitlahd’s letter to her brother, and 
looking him straight in the face, I said, “ Mr. Maitland left his house about half- 
past ten, Dr. Percival, and from his habit of coming round to smoke with you 
it is supposed he came here ; and from that time to this no trace of him is to be 
found.” - 

I paused for his answer. Starting up, he said, “ That’s just it; he did come 
here: it was about half-past ten o’clock last Friday evening. I was reading, 
but put down my book directly he came in. We got into an animated discussion 
on a topic in which he was much interested ; he was sure of his point, and I was 
equally certain he was mistaken. Having failed to convince me, he went to the 
bookcase and took down a work to prove to me that I was in error. I laughingly 
said that I should take a nap in the meanwhile, and that he might call me when 
he had found what I knew it was impossible for him to discover. I dozed off, 
and when I awoke Maitland had disappeared.” 

So it had come to this: that here all trace was lost ; and, without any clue to 
guide me, I was to start out from that room and find this missing man, who, without 
motive, had suddenly disappeared, For the first time in my life I was entirely at 
a loss. I had relied so upon the Doctor’s information affording me the necessary 
clue that I had scarcely considered other methods of action. 

To hide my discomfiture, I longed to get out into the air, to be by myself, 
to think, to scheme, to plan. I rose to go, and resisted Dr. Percival’s pressing 
invitation to remain and talk with him. He begged me to stay: he was evidently 
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loth to part with me ; so, to avoid appearing rude in my abrupt leave-taking, I accepted 
an invitation to dine with him on the following evening at seven, ‘“ What shall 
you do to-morrow?” he said, as he stood at the door with his hand in mine. I 
told him of my half-formed plan of going down to the coast. “I do not think 
that will be of any use,” he said ; “ but still Poole is a pretty place, and you might 
like a smell of the sea after coming from London; but be with me at seven.” He 
closed the door after me, and I was alone. 

I walked a few yards in the direction of the inn, and then stopped. ‘The last 
few words of a conversation are often like the postscript of a letter, and have more 
meaning than anything that has gone before. How curious! Here was a man 
concerned, above all things, at the disappearance of his friend, Of this I could 
have no doubt: the way he had recounted to me the incidents of their daily life 
showed me that to Dr. Percival Mr. Maitland’s disappearance was a great, an 
overwhelming grief. I was of interest to Dr. Percival as an instrument in clearing 
up the mystery; and yet he could regard with complaisance my spending a whole 
day at the seaside, losing, as it must be, valuable time, in order that I might get 
a “smell,” as he termed it, of the sea. Under ordinary circumstances there would 
be nothing extraordinary in this. Dr. Percival was a man who took a lively 
interest in his fellow-creatures ; his professional duties, apart from the large-hearted 
sympathy of the man, would cause him to regard the health of those with whom 
he came in contact as a subject of interest; but in a matter of life and death it 
was contrary to common sense to suppose that he would consider for one moment 
my physical welfare before the possible finding of his friend. ‘The whole character 
of the man belied the speaking of idle words at such a crisis: he was too practical 
for that. No; his last words were as mysterious as the subject they had reference 
to, and added yet another difficulty to my most difficult task. 

I regained the inn, and went straight to my room. In accordance with my usual 
habit, I determined to put away all the meagre facts of the case that I had gathered, 
so that nothing should interfere with my night’s rest ; and then, when refreshed by 
sleep, I would piece them together and start out again, resolved that before the sun 
again set I would be nearer my goal. With this resolution I turned upon my pillow 
and fell asleep. % 

I awoke very early. The first thought that came into my head was “Shall I 
go to Poole for Dr. Percival’s ‘smell of-the sea’?” ‘Then came crowding into 
my mind all the incidents of the preceding day,—it seemed a day of many weeks, 
so intensely had my powers of observation been strained throughout the preceding 
twenty-four hours, 

Stretched on my back in bed, I marshalled the facts: I called before me every one 
I had met; I went over again what each person had said; I noted their lightest 
word ; I compared their statements, and remembered the expression of their faces 
when they made them; and, after winnowing the chaff, I came upon a little grain 
of wheat, which, so to speak, I placed under the microscope of thought. It was 
insignificant—almost contemptible ; but long practice has taught me that, as the 
North American Indian is said to be able to track a man after many days in the 
forests by a broken twig, so a chance observation, an unguarded expression of surprise, 
will give the key to a situation, and indicate with certainty the course of action 
that has been taken by a person, when there is no other evidence to be obtained. 

‘It is this fact that has caused people who are still-tongued to acquire a reputation 
for cleverness that they have no real claim to, as nothing so invites to confidence, 
and therefore to knowledge of the confidant, as the outspokenness of the man who 
has nothing to conceal. In this opinion I differ entirely from my brethren in the 
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force, and to the fact that I carry my theory into practice I attribute my success 
and the position I have attained. Dr. Percival wished the mystery cleared up— 
of this I felt sure—and yet was indifferent to the active prosecution of the search, 
as demonstrated by his advice to me. ‘Then to that search he could not attach 
’ any importance: to him it was unnecessary, although he was not averse to its 
being made. Then wy, when he evidently regarded his best friend with affection, 
should he be indifferent to the means adopted for his recovery? Why-—wnless he 
and he alone knew the secret? 
But I had not settled in my own mind whether I should go to Poole. I had 
quite decided that I should not further my chances of success by doing so. 
Dr. Percival had told me that, and I had formed a great opinion of the Doctor’s 
judgment ; but still the ‘“‘smell of the sea” was very alluring; and, after all, was 
I justified in leaving a single stone unturned, particularly when I had really got no 
nearer to the truth by my inquities at St. Mary’s? This little bit of mental sophistry 
prevailed; and, jumping out of bed, I rang the bell for the local time-tables, in 
order that I might ascertain if I could return in time for dinner with Dr. Percival 
at seven. However attractive Poole might prove, I would not miss that. 

I found that by leaving St. Mary’s by the 10.1§ train I should have six or seven 
hours on the sea-coast. 

A short railway journey of three-quarters of an hour brought me to my destination ; 
and, going at once to the beach, I soon got into conversation with the boatmen who 
a lounged about, lying in wait to lure the excursionists to their boats. 

By no means a good sailor, I preferred to idle away the day on shore, rather 
than venture upon the doubtful pleasure of a sail. I soon found that, so far as 
making any progress with the business I had in hand, I might as well have remained 
at St. Mary’s, although one piece of information I obtained at the coastguard station 
was doubtless of value from a negative point of view. I was informed by the officer 

















on duty that no vessel could leave Poole with a passenger without their being fully 
Tn aware of such an unusual circumstance; and _ that 

. certainly within the last fortnight no one answering 

fo Mr. Maitland’s description had left that seaport, 


unless it were in an open boat, and this was 
unlikely. I could not, however, give 
myself up to the enjoyment of the 
delightful weather: I felt anxious to 
see to what a further conversation 
with the Doctor would lead, and I 
caught myself repeatedly looking at 
my watch to ascertain how long I 
had to wait for the train for St. Mary’s. 
If I had been on a holiday I should 
have enjoyed myself; but the know- 
ledge that I had business in hand 
which I could not hasten or despatch 
caused the time to hang heavy on 
my hands. ‘The train, on my return 
journey, was a miserably slow one, 
stopping at every station, and by the 
time I arrived my temper was not as 
tranquil as I could have desired. I returned 
to my inn to make some necessary changes in my 
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dress, and a few minutes after seven rang the Doctor’s bell, and was ushered by 
the domestic into what I presumed was his consulting-room. 

In a few moments Dr. Percival made his appearance, and on hearing that I had 
acted on his suggestion of the previous night and had spent the day by the sea, enter- 
tained me with reminiscences of his professional visits to Poole. One of his stories 
was cut short by the announcement of dinner, and I followed him from his study to 
a room in which dinner was laid for two persons. What struck me as rather singular 
was the fact that, although we had as yet fully two hours of daylight, the curtains were 
drawn and the soft light of four shaded candles fell upon the damask cioth. Coming 
in from the daylight, it was some time before I could distinguish surrounding objects ; 
but gradually, as I became accustomed to the artificial light, I perceived that the room 
was long and low, with mahogany furniture that gave it the air so associated with the 
English dining-room of twenty years ago. ‘The walls were painted green, and upon 
them hung pictures whose moulded gold frames gave a broken outline to the pictures 
they contained, causing their subjects to be darker and more indistinct by the contrast. 
‘The curtains were drawn across the window ; they were dark red. After circumstances 
caused me never to forget a single detail of the surroundings. 

Helping me to soup, my host plunged at once into the most charming descriptive 
narrative of his travels and adventures during his professional life. I was seated at his 
right hand, the window faced him, a dwarf bookcase opposite me ran almost the entire 
length of the room to his left. As he entertained me, and during the pauses of dinner, 
he would take from his bookcase some book to illustrate a point he might be speaking 
to me upon. I was struck with the unerring exactitude with which he would, so to 
speak, swoop down upon the information he desired ; which betrayed extraordinary 
method of arrangement, to which the disorder of his room on the previous evening 
had caused me to think he was a stranger. I was clearly in the presence of an extra- 
ordinary man. I had come prepared to watch my host—to make, so to speak, a 
microscopic examination of his mind, as perhaps affording me a clue to the discovery 
of the man who confessedly was last in his company. I had intended to draw him 
out ; but here, without an effort, was he venting theories, criticisms, and comments on 
every subject on which he touched. I began to perceive that he was excited, not by 
the wine he had drunk, because our conversation, or rather his, had been so earnest 
that, though not neglecting his duties as my host, our close proximity had rendered 
the passing of decanters unnecessary. 

He had told me how up country in India he had been called in, and by his 
professional knowledge had saved the life of the Ranee of a Rajah. He described 
how, though a European, in the land of occult sciences, he had apparently made use 
of occult means to obtain a cure. In reality, as he frankly confessed, it was to. the 
knowledge he possessed of the action upon the human body of certain drugs, rather 
than to any mysterious power which he exercised over his patients, that her recovery 
was to be attributed. But, as he said, the Mokshas about the Court would have it 
that he was an occultist of a high grade. One thing led to another, and I soon found 
that I had been led very far into the discussion of topics upon which I had little, 
if any, information; and this circumstance caused me to express myself somewhat 
strongly, and perhaps ignorantly, upon impostures that had been practised within my 
own experience. “ As a practical man,” I said, “ accustomed to unravelling the chain 
of circumstances, I never admit the word ‘ mysterious’ as descriptive of men’s actions. 
I have, indeed, become so familiar with this fact that, once ascertain the true character 
of the individual, his actions will, under all circumstances, follow a natural course, 
and from a knowledge of what he has done, what he will do can with almost absolute 
certainty be predicted, provided always the mind gives direction to the actions.” I 
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had uttered my true opinions. In my profession I secretly prided myself upon the 
study of the individual. I was aghast: these my most cherished ideas had escaped 
from me; my habitual caution in expressing my thoughts had melted before the 
warmth of the Doctor’s sympathies. 

He was delighted ; he readjusted the shades on the candles, told the servant, 
who had come in to clear away, not to disturb us, and leaning forward to me, said, with 
outstretched hand, “ You are mistaken !” 


I shook my head; having, as it were, broken down the 
habitual barrier of restraint imposed upon my thoughts, I 
allowed myself to be carried along by the force 


of the argument, and to 
freely in support of the 
put forward. 

“Yes, you are,” he 
said, witha smile. “I 
have travelled this very 
same road you are 
upon; for years I & 
thought as you do, and gm 
in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred you are 
right—‘ there is nothing gg@™ 
mysterious in men’s ac- 
tions’ (he said this with 
great emphasis)—but there 
are occasions when _ in- 
fluences too subtle for dis- 
crimination are at work; we 
too readily ignore them because 
to us is denied the power to “** Se. 
render them understood.” He uttered ao 
these last words as if speaking in a dream. 

Presently he rose to offer me some cigars that were in a case on the mantelpiece. 
“Yes,” he resumed in a changed tone of voice, as he seated himself, “I speak from 
experience” ; and then he proceeded to relate to me the anecdote he had described 
in a letter to Mr. Maitland. My first impulse was to stop him, but as it seemed to me 
a good opportunity to test his accuracy of narration, I allowed him to relate the 
incident. At its conclusion I told him that I had read among some letters of her son’s 
that Mrs. Maitland had given me, what he had just told me; and this brought me face 
to face with the fact that I had been so interested with the Doctor’s conversation 
that I had neglected to pursue my inquiries of the previous evening. An expres- 
sion of pleasure on the part of the Doctor interrupted my thoughts,—he had not 
understood me. 

“T am glad,” he said, “you have read that dear boy’s letters; having read his 
letters, you know him.” 

I informed him also how Mrs. Maitland had given me, at my request, letters 
addressed to her son in order that I might ascertain with some degree of certainty with 
whom he was intimate. 


“You found they were nearly all from me, did you not?” he inquired, with a sad 
smile. 


express myself 


theory I had 













“Yes,” I said, “with the exception of a few notes from friends, and a fragment of 
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some sort of prescription or other, something about an experiment, they were all 
from ——” 

He leapt to his feet ; his eyes flashed. “Good God!” he said: “a paper with a 
prescription on it?” 

He stretched out his hands to me in involuntary action, as if he hung upon my 
answer. 

“Ves,” I replied indifferently ; “I didn’t read it.” 
fk “In my handwriting?” he said, even more eagerly. I 
co 

















recollected that the slip I had referred to was in his 
handwriting, and said so. 

“Go—go,” he cried, forgetting altogether I was his 
guest, “do not lose a minute; bring that paper to 
me: life or death depends upon it. Not a word,” 
he said imperatively—“ not a word! Do as I tell 
you: bring that paper to me at once.” 

I am not readily rendered excitable, and am 
unused to obey the orders of other men, taking 
as a rule the initiative myself. I paused, waiting 
to say a word. The Doctor in an instant saw 
what was in my mind; with clenched teeth 
he repeated, “ Bring me that paper: go, man, 
go!” I saw in an instant that further hesi- 
tation on my part would cause him to lose all 
self-control; so, going to the door he held 
open, I snatched up my hat and passed out into the night. 

Up to this point I had been influenced simply by a desire to carry out the Doctor’s 
wishes ; but now my professional instincts began to assert themselves. To me this 
was a matter of business ; I should not be satisfied unless every link in the chain 
passed through my hands. It was not my intention to play second fiddle in a 
matter of this kind to a provincial doctor, however clever he might be. No, I felt 
that in these torn fragments of paper I held the trump cards in my hand, and 
I meant winning the game. All Dr. Percival’s hopes hinged on my returning to 
him with this paper; and on his receiving it he would regain his usual calm 
demeanour ; my services would not be further required,—in fact, I should have 
been the instrument only, and not the principal, in attaining the result. Hurrying 
back to his house, I stopped in the middle of the road, notwithstanding the imperative 
nature of Dr. Percival’s appeal to me to “lose no time”: this act of rebellion 
against his will had its effect on me; the spell under which I had been acting was 
broken ; I felt no longer compelled to second his efforts. ‘This was my case, and 
by me its mysteries must be unravelled in my own way. Come what might, then, 
Dr. Percival should confess to me everything, or I would apply for a warrant for 
his arrest the next day. Had he not admitted that the missing man was last seen 
alive in his own study? My mind was made up. 

Cool as I am under ordinary circumstances, I had to steel my nerves when I 
entered the Doctor’s presence. ‘The front door was ajar ; I pushed it open. He had 
been pacing up and down the passage in my absence, but had just re-entered the 
dining-room. Turning at the sound of my footsteps, he met me on the threshold. 
For an instant a look of wild joy passed over his features ; then, as I was silent, in 
a tone almost of entreaty he said, “ The paper,—where is it ?” 

In a tone as indifferent as I could assume, I replied, “I can’t find it: it must 
have been destroyed. I thought I would come back and let you know. I can’t 
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think, however, that it could be what you wanted, as there were only a few words 
upon it.” 

He staggered back, and would have fallen had I not guided him to a chair. 
For a minute I regretted what I had done. I have been present at executions when 
a poor wretch has lost all nerve and appeared as if he would defy the law by cheating 
the gallows within a few minutes of the end—but I never before in my life saw such a 
look of misery on the face of a fellow-creature as I saw on his. I turned to the side- 
board and took from a spirit-stand a cut-glass bottle containing brandy. I poured its 
contents into a tumbler and held it to his lips; he took it and drank it at a draught. 
This revived him. I had put him in an armchair by the side of the fireplace ; I 
placed a candle so that the light fell on his face, took an ordinary chair from the 
table and sat down opposite to him ; then went at once to the point. His head was 
supported on one hand, as he leant to the right side of his chair. I drew mine 
nearer to him, and placed my hand upon his knee: I had nerved myself for the 
occasion. “ Dr. Percival,’ I said, in as hard a tone of voice as I could command, 
“what is the meaning of all this? What bearing has it on Mr. Maitland’s affair?” 
He moved slightly in his chair and made a gesture with his hand deprecating further 
discussion ; at the same time I perceived he flinched at the mention of his friend’s 
name. ‘“ Very well, then,” I continued, “if you will not, or cannot, help me in this 
matter, I must take my own course. I had hoped that you would have seen fit 
to give me all the information and assistance in your power: you decline.” (At this 
point he heaved a deep sigh.) “It remains for me,” I continued, “to inform you 
who I am, and what is my business. Mr. Crampton, immediately he received 
Mrs. Maitland’s letter, sent for me, and placed the case in my hands. I am a 
detective charged with the discovery of what I now believe to be foul play—by whom 
remains to be discovered. Under these circumstances I regret that you must consider 
yourself in my custody until I know more of this matter.” 

I had expected an outburst of rage—that perhaps he might start to his feet and 
forcibly resent the words I had uttered. I was greatly mistaken. He turned to me, 
with his pale haggard face, and said, with a smile that I shall never forget, because 
so utterly at variance with my preconceived ideas as to what he would do under the 
circumstances, “ My good sir, you are quite welcome to any poor rags of credit you 
may obtain by apprehending me, but ”—and there came a flash of passion from 
his eyes—“ do you not think I would rather suffer ten thousand deaths than that 
poor boy should die? I had hoped I might, by accident, through you, have save 
him; but ’—and as he glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece it struck twelve— 
“T fear,” he said wearily, “even had you in your possession the paper I spoke of, 
it would be too late now to save his life.” 

It was my turn now to be alarmed: “every minute of importance”? what did 
he mean? For an instant a suspicion that he had read my secret darted through 
my mind, but a glance showed me it was groundless. Stung with rage that here was 
a mystery I was powerless to unravel, I started up. “For God’s sake, man!” I said, 
“where is this to end? You say it is almost too late to save his life: where is he, 
then?” 

“TI will show you,” he said. He rose slowly from the easy chair, took the 
candle and went to the window. I followed him mechanically. As I walked I stepped 
on a morsel of bread that had fallen from the table on the thick carpet, and, 
extraordinary as it may seem, reflected on the increased difficulty of its removal in the 
morning on account of my inadvertence in having trodden it into the pile of the carpet. 

At the window Dr. Percival paused. He hastily removed a cushion from the 
old-fashioned window seat, and then, to my astonishment, raised it as he might the 
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lid of a box. Holding it open with his right hand, with his left he held the candle, 
from which the shade had not been removed, and stooped forward. I needed no 
invitation to follow his every action; I stood at his left hand and looked down. 





There, stretched at full length, lay a young man; his features were composed, and, 
but for the rigidity of the muscles of the face and the tightness of the skin across 
the nose, he might have been asleep. Instinctively I placed my hand over the 
heart : there was no sign of life. 

The Doctor shook his head as he interpreted my thoughts. “No,” he said; “I 
admit that apparently he is dead. But look here,”—and as he spoke he raised one 
of the hands,—“ until discoloration of the finger-nails sets in there is yet hope. O 
God!” he exclaimed, with a struggle to subdue the passion that shook his frame, 
“that I had the means to give him life!” He had shut down the lid, and turned 
from me as if he was hardly conscious of my presence. 

It then flashed across me for the first time that, in my anxiety to obtain a 
clue to this mystery, I had, by causing delay, imperilled the life of Mr. Maitland, 
if, as the Doctor said, he still lived. My mind was instantly made up. Come what 
might, I would give the control of events into the Doctor’s hands. 

“T lied to you,” I said, as I placed the paper I had brought with me in his hand. 
“Do! what you will; and if you explain this, not a word shall pass my lips of the 
events of this night.” 

For an instant I saw he was overjoyed, and then his face was contorted with 
passion. “ You fiend!” he exclaimed: “ to satisfy your miserable professional vanity 
you might have lost that boy’s life.” 

He said no more. From a nest of drawers on a side table he produced what 
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appeared to me to be the counterpart of the sheet of paper I had given him. Sub- 
dued, cowed as I was by the unforeseen turn of events, I watched him narrowly. He 
placed the two candles together in the centre of the table, and with the greatest care 
laid out before him the scraps of paper; then rapidly, but silently, began to make his 
preparations. With minute scales and weights he ascertained with exactitude the 
quantities of the drugs before placing them in a retort which he half filled with 
distilled water. Whilst the retort was heating over a small spirit lamp, he for the first 
time addressed me. “ Everything depends upon your doing exactly what I tell you,” 
he said. “ We are about to try an experiment which has vexed the minds of men for 
centuries ; on its success depends the life of that poor fellow. If you cannot depend 
upon your nerves leave me to myself; but if you are sure not to lose your self- 
possession you can help me. I want you,” he continued, “to assist me to place Mr. 
Maitland in that easy chair, and immediately he shows any symptoms of returning 
consciousness, then to throw him gently face downwards on the floor.” Saying this, 
he went to the door, locked it, and returning to the table took from a cupboard in the 
sideboard a glass pipkin, into which he poured the contents of the retort. By this 
time I was fully on the alert ; the Doctor’s manner had completely changed—-there was 
a decision in his manner, a quickness of action without the slightest haste, that com- 
manded my respect. 

He lit a moderator lamp and placed it at the corner of the table; then, lifting 
the window seat, with my assistance the rigid body of Mr. Maitland was raised, and 
together we placed him in the chair. 


From a small phial Dr. Percival carried in his waistcoat pocket 
he measured three grains of a reddish powder, which 
he threw into the pipkin containing ; .._ the boiling 


liquid: immediately a pungent 
odour filled the room. With the 
pipkin in one hand and a glass 
funnel in the other, he ap- 
proached the apparently lifeless 
body. ‘Open his mouth,” he 
said ; and as I forced the poor 
inarticulate lips apart, he 
placed the funnel in his 
mouth and poured the con- 
tents of the pipkin down 
his throat. 

The Doctor then took 
out his watch and stood 
with it in his’ hand, 
watching intently the face 
of his patient. His regard 
for his friend now gave way 
to the absorbing interest he 
felt, as a professional man, in a 
scientific experiment. In a 
very low voice, so low that I © 
was convinced he was thinking 
aloud, he said, “If in two ., 
minutes there are no signs of 
life, all is over.” Never did time 
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pass so slowly. At last, exactly a minute and a quarter, as Dr. Percival afterwards 
told me, from the time he had administered the draught, I sdw the veins on Mr. 
Maitland’s hands and neck distend ; at the same moment Dr. Percival signed to me to 
place him, as he had said, face downwards on the floor. In moving the body, my 
hand touched his, and to my astonishment, though cold as marble but a few minutes 
before, when we had placed him in the chair, his temperature had risen to fever heat. 

I need not go into all the details of the methods Dr. Percival adopted to bring 
his patient to life; but to my intense relief, ina quarter of an hour he was wearily 
leaning back in the armchair, moving his hands from side to side, and muttering to 
himself. ‘It is all right now,” said Dr. Percival, with a sigh of relief, as he leant 
over him and raised one of the eyelids, and made a minute examination of the pupil 
by the light of the candle he held in his hand. He rose and went to the sideboard. 
I now perceived how great the reaction was from the nervous tension he had, been 
under; but his joy was so great that he scarcely needed inviting to launch forth into a 
detailed narrative of the events which had led up to this extraordinary night’s work. 

“ Maitland and I are kindred spirits,” he said, as with a sigh of relief he reseated 
himself. “There are no bounds to that young man’s thirst for knowledge; and 
when, about a month ago, I described to him one of my Indian experiences, and 
showed him a prescription I had written out from the dictation of an old Brahmin, 
whom I met in Northern India, there was nothing for it but to make the experiment 
here in this very room. Ah,” he continued, “ you cannot conceive what I have been 
through these last two days. The mischance occurred in this way. The evening he 
came in to me about ten o’clock—after, as he thought, every one at home had gone 
to bed—he brought, as I supposed, the prescription and the antidote with him. As 
there were some words of Hindustani that he was most anxious to translate (as 
he was mastering the language) without my assistance, I had lent him the paper on 
which the prescription was written for that purpose. He, as I thought, had them 
together in the envelope that he took from his pocket, and laid them on the mantel- 
piece when he came into the room ; of this he assured me when I asked him for them. 
The fact was, I had an English translation, and was about to read a paper on this 
and kindred subjects before a learned society in London; but having the original, 
and knowing Hindustani perfectly, I had not referred to it for some time. Judge, 
then, of my horror, when, having succeeded in inducing the successive stages of 
catalepsy, I found my patient unable to enter upon the first state of revivification. I 
could not at midnight go to his house and alarm his mother; and,” he added, 
smiling faintly, “if the doctor could not help the poor lad, who could? ‘Throughout 
Friday night and Saturday and Sunday I sat by his side in this room, the door 
locked, watching, watching, lest any change might take place that might affect his 
condition. I took no note of time. The servant called me to my professional duties ; 
I went as one ina dream. I seem to have lived years of my life since Friday last. 
This awful secret, I feel sure, would have driven me mad. ‘The only thing I remember 
was One night—Saturday, I suppose—when I had been sitting here for hours, the light 
was burning low in the lamp, and the faint grey dawn began to struggle through the 
closed curtains, a bird, as if rejoicing at the happiness of life without, commenced to 
sing outside the window. ‘ When you came,” he resumed, “ your visit was a relief to 
me. I recognised at once who you were: to me there was a grim irony in the fact 
that sooner or later I should be charged by you with the murder of a man for whom 
I would lay down my life. For murder in the eyes of the law it would have been,” he 
exclaimed, “had not the remedy been forthcoming to-night. ‘Tell me,” he continued, 
“how came you to adopt such a fiendish method of arriving at the truth ?” 

I explained to him that he was withholding something from me, and that had 
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caused my professional instincts to assert themselves, and at any cost to himself I 
intended to clear up the mystery. 

‘And now,” he said, “give your imagination rein, so that young Maitland may 
resume his position in life with some air of probability surrounding the story he 
will be compelled to invent in order to account for his mysterious disappearance.” 
That I acted upon the Doctor’s suggestion is attested by what follows. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, Dr. Percival was announced at Mrs. Maitland’s. 
He was the bearer of a telegram from Weymouth to the effect that her son had been 
found, and had landed that morning from the Jersey mail-boat. 

The Weymouth and Dorset Guardian came out on Tuesday with a column of 
information on the subject, and informed its readers that Mr. Maitland had, late at night 
on the previous Friday, taken a boat from Poole, and, drifting out to sea, had been 
picked up by the outward-bound Guernsey boat. Owing to illness he had been unable 
to communicate with his friends by telegraph ; but the captain, perceiving the name 
on the stern of the boat in which he had been picked up to be the Fanny, of Poole, 
had thought it better he should return to Weymouth by the next packet. There 
Mr. Duncan, a detective from London, who was engaged by the relatives in the 
case, had met the young man, who, by this time, had returned to his relatives, 

A Poole boatman, however, who claimed to have “knowed Poole this twenty 
year,” as he expressed it, on reading the report in the local Hera/d, copied from 
the Guardian by its special reporter, said no boat that was called the /azny had 
drifted out to sea. “No: but there—them newspapers knowed everythink.” 

In Lombard Street a telegram to Mr. Crampton confirmed his opinion of my inevitable 
success in all he asked me to undertake; and a letter he afterwards read me from 
Mrs. Maitland, when he handed me a substantial cheque, made me feel uncomfortable, 
for the first time in my life, when in the receipt of money “ for services rendered.” 

Of Mrs. Maitland’s joy when her son was restored to her I will say nothing. 
What I value more, however, is that I date from this strange experience a 
friendship with Dr. Percival that time only strengthens. I suspect the reason to 


be that it is founded on mutual respect, and that, we have a secret in common. 
sti i 


T. Dove KEIGHLEY. 























MORE ABOUT SOCIETY. 


HE various people 
who are much ex- 
ercised in spirit over 
the question of Society in 
England remind one very 
forcibly of a story which 
used to be told, when, some 
years ago, Fashion decreed 
that women should dress 
their hair in chignons. One 
“morning some _ irreverent 
wag rode down Rotten Row 
with a chignon perched on 
the end of his riding whip ; 
and instinctively the hand 
of every female equestrian 
rose to the back of her 
head to discover if she were 
the unfortunate owner of 
the lost head-dress. It ap- 
pears very much as if many 
of these persons were like 
the ladies. There is the 
same instant and instinctive self-examination, and the same universal and well-satisfied 
repudiation. Admitting that they deplore a great deal that passes around them, and 
that they cannot deny the existence of many things of which. they disapprove, they 
still most vehemently assert that these delinquencies are entirely unknown to them 
personally, and to those among whom they consort, and, in fact, are enormously 
exaggerated by those who, from unjustifiable reasons, desire to wash their dirty linen 
out of doors, and make themselves self-instituted censors of Society, and that an 
unprejudiced observer would affirm that we are morally no worse than our forefathers 
were. 

Whether the condition of Modern Society is worse or better than it was fifty years 
ago is a question on which we shall never agree, and I purpose to go into that 
part of the question but slightly. I think it will be more to the point to try and 
discover what are the main causes which have brought about an entirely new condition 
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of Society in that time. I don’t suppose any one will deny that Society in England is 
as much altered as is possible to conceive in that period ; and it is due, in my opinion, 
principally to one cause—namely, the great facility of communication which is now 
enjoyed by every one in Great Britain, and which has increased almost as rapidly on 
the! Continent and in America. The effect of that change is to centralise everything 
in London, and to make Society much larger and more cosmopolitan, and to divide 
it up into many more sections or cliques, each increasing in size year by year. One of 
the innumerable effects of increased facilities of locomotion, a subject endless in its 
ramifications, and one not so often thought of as others, is the effect on Society. 
Perhaps one of the most important points about the change is that it has come 
over us very rapidly ; so that we have been taken by storm, and are unprepared for the 
very curious effects it has on English Society and life. 

At the beginning of the century, and well on into the “thirties,” there was a large 
and influential Society in many parts of England, some of the large towns being the 
headquarters at different seasons of the year of the nobility and gentry of that neigh- 
bourhood. York, Chester, and Bath, to take only three instances, were very fashionable 
places of winter residence; and the leading county families, each possessing a town 
house, came there every year. ‘The season was a gay one, and the hospitality unbounded. 
Every one knew each other, and the young people more often than not married among 
their county neighbours. If we look back over any old English or Scotch Peerage, we 
shall find that, as a rule, the young men of those days selected their brides without 
going far from home ; and, indeed, their selection was necessarily limited, from the 
difficulty of getting far away. Roads were bad, the expense of hiring was very great, 
and London was a place only visited by rich people, or those whose political position 
and power necessitated their going thither annually. 

The leading members of the English aristocracy did, however, come to Town, 
because till very lately London was full of the fine old houses, in Soho and 
Bloomsbury, which they inhabited; but the large majority of the English people 
passed their lives in their county. Edinburgh was considered the capital of Scotland, 
and the Scotch nobility passed their season there ; and some of the most curious and 
interesting parts of the old town of Edinburgh are those where the houses bear the 
name of the proudest and greatest Scotch families. Some of the Scotch nobility, 
however, were obliged to come to London. We all know the Duke of Argyle had a 
London house, where Jeannie Deans saw the Queen ; and the Buccleuchs lived in their 
Montagu House, then as now. It was no doubt the great expense of conveying a 
large family and servants to London that prevented many more from coming ; for 
among some curious old family papers now in existence, belonging to one of the 
most distinguished of the old Scotch families, are some giving—“ An account of the 
expense of the journey of ‘My Lord’ and ‘ My Lady , on going to London 
for the purpose of his Lordship taking his seat in the House of Lords on the 
re-creation of the attainted title.” ‘The family consisted of twelve members, exclusive 
of governess, tutors, and the usual number of servants. ‘The expense of the journey 
to London—a journey of a little over six hundred miles—was £800 ; now the same 
party can travel the distance in eighteen hours at a cost of about £100. And such 
is only one instance out of many thousands which must have existed. 

When we consider that a return ticket will take a passenger from London to 
John o’ Groat’s House and back for under £4, is it necessary even to point out 
how gigantic an effect this one result of the discovery of steam and the development 
of railroads has had on the social conditions of England? It has been nothing less 
than a revolution ; and, like all revolutions, it has produced unlooked-for results, 

Again, if we consider the rapidity with which we reach every part of Europe; 
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that we can go to New York now in six days, that India can be reached in three 
weeks, and Australia in six—in fact, that we can go round the world in ninety 
days, and that this perfection of rapid communication is the work of less than fifty 
years, ought we to be surprised that a change, as complete as it is unprecedented, 
has come over life and society in England? The effect of rapid communication has 
also brought every one nearer to London, In the days of the splendours of the Second 
<mpire and the glories of the French Court, the world went to Paris, the enterprising 
American getting more for his money there, both as regards amusement and Society, 
added to which, the Jewish portion of French Society was enormously rich and 
powerful. 

Neither the Jews nor the Americans have altogether deserted Paris ; but the latter 
come now to London in much larger numbers than formerly; for they find in 
London a Society and welcome which they thoroughly appreciate. It is not only 
because their daughters have become our daughters, but because English people 
have at last realised how shabbily they used to behave to Americans when they 
came to England, and how little they ever did to repay the extraordinary hospitality 
showered on English people in America, 

For many years nothing could exaggerate the incivility shown by English people to 
Americans ; and, though things have altered since those days, and our general hospi- 
tality to all nationalities has improved, still it is only within the last twenty; years that 
‘nglish Society has opened its arms to strangers. Now we cannot be reproached 
with either inhospitality or exclusiveness ; for nowhere is the cosmopolitanism of 
English Society received with more wonder than abroad, more especially in America, 
where Society is as small and select as it used to be in the mother-country. 

The German element in London is one of which very little is known, and, on 
that account, one to which not much importance is attached, though it has increased 
in numbers and wealth in a most remarkable manner. ‘Their interest in England is 
a- purely commercial one; but they are people of great refinement and culture, and, 
as a class, very artistic, and perhaps are less known in the great world because their 
tastes and amusements lie more in that direction ; added to which, as many of them 
are Jews, they are apt to be placed in that category. 

One can never consider England and its social: life apart from the latter ; for their 
power and influence both in and out of Society is great, and becoming greater, 
especially now that the territorial aristocracy is less important from loss of wealth, 
and the aristocracy of wealth is taking its place. ‘These two modern importations into 
English’ Society, who spend their wealth with a splendid and lavish generosity, are 
an entirely new factor in the situation, and must exercise a most important influence 
on the country of their adoption. The professional classes in London who have 
made very large fortunes, we may, for convenience’ sake, take together—the legal 
and medical, and the literary and artistic. The former is the richer, the latter is 
the poorer—great fortunes being rarely made by men of letters—and, as a rule, with 
exceptions, they live among themselves, only a few of their leading members making 
excursions into general Society. This is less the case in literary, artistic, and dramatic 
Society ; for the lines in which their lives are laid are wider, and they come more into 
contact with the larger and ever-increasing mass of intellectual people in this country, 
and the latter especially has attained a position] of social recognition which it did not 
possess twenty years ago. 

While considering the important and recognised additions of the last twenty-five 
years, there are two more which one cannot ignore, for they add much to the interest 
as well as the spending power of the community. The first is the class who, 
without belonging to any particular set, or having the ‘reputation of great wealth, 
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live as if they had command of a certain amount of money, in so far as one can 
judge from their dress, carriages, and other outward signs of affluence. It is not 
easy to give them a local habitation; but one is content to accept the statement that 
they live in South Kensington, or on the other side of the Park. There is a large 
and ever-increasing population in both these parts of Iondon who live in great 
comfort, not to say luxury, who live among themselves, and who have their own 
amusements and diversions, but who seldom enter the great world. 

The other set is that which includes among its members the most brilliant, witty, 
and remarkable English men and women. It is invidious to discriminate among 
such a diversity of gifts and people, who in themselves possess a wealth of intellectual 
power; but for variety of ability, brilliancy of conversation, and a general concentration 
of the qualities which render people remarkable and original, there is nothing to be 
compared to that which exists in what is known as the Bohemian element of Society. 
There painters, poets, men of letters and science, musicians, journalists, actors, and 
many very remarkable women, meet in that debatable land, and while possessing the 
brilliancy of all other societies, it enjoys the peculiar privileges of being perfectly 
unconventional, and therefore simple and easy. Every member of that favoured set 
meet on common ground; position, wealth, and rank count for nothing ; every man 
and woman is accepted and valued on his or her merits, quite irrespective of any 
exterior reasons. In this slight sketch of the various divisions of English Society, 
and of their position, numbers, and wealth, it is easy to account for the apparently 
increased power of spending money, and for the growth of luxury and extravagance 
which has become one of the distinctive characteristics of life nowadays, especially 
when one remembers that we have not taken into account the largest, and by far the 
wealthiest, section of all. Into what is termed Society, which means the aristocracy 
of birth, rank, and social influence, a new power has appeared in the last thirty years 
which has materially altered its character and composition. ‘The aristocracy of wealth 
which has invaded England has not swept away or destroyed its predecessor, but it 
has welded and amalgamated itself with it by marriage and other causes, so that 
the two have practically become one. . 

That Society of which the highest in the land are the heads has accepted and 
welcomed the new comer with true English hospitality, and patiently accepts its growth 
and power. ‘To what extent it has injured or improved us is not the question at 
issue, but that it has produced an entirely new condition of things is undeniable. — Life 
is more luxurious ; it is pleasant and easier ; class prejudices have been broken down ; 
and the peer of greatest descent is of no more importance than the last recruit enlisted 
in its ranks. In its search for amusement and novelty, and its love of the beautiful 
and luxurious, its example is followed by all other classes ; and the imitative capacity 
of humanity, which is characteristic of us as of the monkeys, demonstrates itself in 
the slavish way in which the fashion set by the upper class is followed by all others. 
The houses of the great, the decoration of their tables, their dinnevs, their dresses, 
their carriages, are all copied, by every other class, with a fidelity only limited by 
their pecuniary ability ; and thus the standard of living has become more expensive, 
the desire to be rich has increased, and with passionate fervour the whole community 
follows the example set them by a coterie, simply because it is the most exalted in 
the land. 

In discussing the question of Modern Society one is apt to generalise rather 
widely, and perhaps convey the impression that every one who is wealthy and 
ambitious can get the exérée, if they so wish it, into its most distinguished coteries, 
while, as a matter of fact, it is not always so. There are thousands of wealthy people 
in this country who neither belong to it, nor are ever likely to—either from want 
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of opportunity, indifference, or from some personal reason. ‘They live among their 
own set, many of them in the provincial town or county which their occupation 
necessitates; and sometimes they live on the outskirts of Society, and occasionally 
get a glimpse inside its golden gate, either seeing enough of it to wish for more, 
or cherishing a vague suspicion that the jew ne vaut pas la chandelle; though 
deep down in nearly every Englishman’s heart (and certainly in every English- 
woman’s) lives the strong desire to rise in the social scale; but one sees constantly 
good and worthy people who, having attained their ambition and climbed the ladder 
of social success, still retain the uncomfortable conviction that though in the world 
they are not of it, and that their position is one only of sufferance. 

In endeavouring to describe the various sections of society into which London 
is divided, and to show that their lives and careers are very independent of each other, 
everyday experience teaches us, however, that the barriers which divided them are 
disappearing rapidly, and that in reality Society is becoming a huge, unmanageable 
machine, more unwieldy every day, and that its tendency is still to increase. ‘This 
is a disagreeable fact for those who deplore its present condition, but it must 
also be a consolation for them to remember that, as far as they are concerned, 
the size of their house and length of their purse will protect them, and that their 
power of combining to prevent the enlargement of its sphere as regards themselves is 
unlimited ; while to those who are more enterprising and ambitious it gives greater 
power of increasing their acquaintance with it, and with those who are remarkable 
or worth knowing in it; for never was there a time when originality, ability, or 
notoriety had a “fairer field and no favour,” or when every one who is able to put a 
“penny into the pool” was more welcome, or when every one is adopted or discarded 
according to what he or she is able to contribute to the fund of general amusement. 

However much we may differ as to the influence of our nineteenth-century 
civilisation on English life and society, there is one point on which there is no 
dispute, and that is the cosmopolitanism which now characterises it. ‘There is no 
longer any exclusiveness ; for the circle from which it is derived is very wide, and 
here many people go into Society who in their own country are quite unknown. In 
no country save England does it exist to so large an extent; on the Continent 
great exclusiveness still prevails, and in the Great Republic we hear of a rigidity 
and narrowness of which we have no tradition. There are, however, two kinds of 
cosmopolitanism which are not generally recognised : firstly, that which receives without 
much discrimination, always supposing people to possess the requisite qualifications, 
which are sufficiently elastic and not difficult to attain; and, secondly, that which 
recognises only intellectual or social distinction, but which, as a sive gud non, 
entails personal acquaintance and friendship; and the two are entirely different. 
Any one with a great portion and fine house can secure the presence of any number 
of people more or less distinguished; and, with the hospitality of English hosts, 
no one is unduly inquisitive as to the merits and claims of their guests, but are 
perfectly satisfied if the result is to secure a crowded assemblage ; and the dense 
crowd is more often than not taken as the proof of the entire success of the 
entertainment. 


Cosmopolitanism, however, in its better and wider sense, brings people together 
who, from similarity of tastes, sympathies and occupations, are likely to be interested 
or are anxious to know each other. It is very much the fashion to decry such 
Society, and laugh at it, and the many who are unappreciative will no doubt 
continue to do so. But there is no Society so pleasant, and none so instructive 
and amusing, and none which helps and has helped to break down the foolish 
prejudices and ideas that even here prevail among different classes. It may seem an 
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outrage to many to bring people holding extreme socialistic opinions or heterodox 
opinions on religious matters into personal contact with the antique Tory and High 
Churchman. But they possibly may find, as they often have done, that in the cause 
of suffering humanity there is a point on which they can all agree. It can do the 
great lady of fashion no harm to talk to the struggling young actress or the clever, 
hard-worked women with whom the world is thronged, so that she may see that 
there are thousands of her sisters living lives full of privation and temptation, yet as 
proud and virtuous as herself; and it must interest every intelligent and observing 
citizen to meet those who are leading and guiding the forces in the great battle 
of life that is always going on around us. Where else can we contrast our puny 
dilettante efforts to carry out our little schemes with the gigantic efforts for the 
improvement of the world that are carried out by men and women of whom we have 
never even heard? Where else can we meet those who are brought into daily contact 
with the great social questions that are knocking at our doors? and where else can 
we hear of the suffering and courageous endurance of millions of our fellow-creatures, 
which stand out in such terrible contrast with the pleasure and self-indulgence of 
our own? And where else, except in a cosmopolitan state of society, can people who 
rail and inveigh against conditions of life which appear hideously illogical and unjust 
meet those who fill the positions they despise and attack, to find out only that they 
have a standard of life and a sense of its responsibilities that disarms their criticisms 
at every point ? 

‘These are only a few of the advantages and merits of a state of Society which can 
exercise and bring into personal contact those whose position might well be that of 
mutual dislike and distrust toward each other; and to the young ambitious politician, 
what can give him greater pleasure than finding himself in the society of public men, 
and perhaps receiving a kindly word from the great leader, whose recognition and 
encouragement will always make that moment a red-letter one in his life? Nothing is 
more narrowing and retrogressive than living in a groove where the ideas of those one 
meets are identical with one’s own, and in which one can learn nothing of the outer 
world and the eager passionate struggle that is going on around us. However much 
classes may differ in opinion, there is always some point at which they all arrive, and on 
which they can agree ; and the advantage of cosmopolitan Society is that it supplies the 
one thing needful—viz., the neutral ground where party passions and personal selfishness 
and ambitions can be laid aside ; and in that atmosphere the antagonisms and animosi 
ties disappear which rage outside it. From a purely personal and selfish point of view 
there can be no question as to the enjoyment a mixed Society affords, for there are, 
however much one may study or watch them, the great problems of life, which we can 
only understand from an outsider’s point of view ; while there one comes in contact with 
those who are moulding and re-making the foundations of social life in our country. 
The cosmopolitanism which, we are told, is breaking up social life in England, 
and destroying the old landmarks without putting any other safeguards in their place, 
is, in reality, not cosmopolitanism at all. Such cosmopolitanism, if it does exist, is 
confined to a small class, whose pretensions to anything like social recognition rest 
only on their enormous wealth, which is neither elevating nor improving. The ruin 
of the Second Empire was mainly brought about by a state of Society which owed 
its life to the follies and extravagances of the time, and outside of which there was 
no influence powerful enough to counteract it ; but in England we cannot compare the 
two, as there is very little that is analogous. France was without the strong middle- 
class public opinion, such as we have here. The cosmopolitanism of which we 
speak, and which strives to obliterate and minimise the inequalities of class by 
bringing their representatives into personal contact, can only have beneficial results. 
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All institutions are on their tal, or undergoing the levelling-down process, and 
nowhere are the effects of that being seen more than in the composition of English 
Society. In these days of refinement and a highly-developed education, which is 
affecting every class, it is impossible for us to close our doors against the representa- 
tives of the new culture and the new aristocracy of intelligence; and we have 
gladly seized the opportunity of welcoming into one mié/ieu what is best and most 
distinguished from the other. In the wild generalisation which occurs where any 
question is much discussed, many mistaken conclusions are arrived at, and the 
deductions one makes are often inaccurate and misleading ; but about facts there can 
be little mistake. There is no use now in crying and bemoaning a state of things 
which may or may not be the fault of a class who, from their position, should have 
been more sensible of the dangers and temptations which always assail those who 
are rich and unoccupied. But if the catholicity and liberalism of English Society 
have been a mistake, they also have their redeeming qualities ; for the very mixture 
of classes of which we complain has brought the richer ones into closer communion 
with their poorer brothers, and has awakened a sympathy and charity which 
otherwise would have been dormant. But the cure for what evils do exist is not 
far distant; and there are unmistakable evidences around us that it is on our 
threshold. In the changes ahead of us, which are grave enough in themselves, apart 
from their political and social significance, must lie, I think, the ultimate solution of 
the question we are discussing. In spite of the evidence of luxury and wealth which 
we see around us, and which might lead us to suppose that at no time were 
we richer or more prosperous, we know that we are passing through a severe 
commercial crisis. ‘Taxation is increasing, rents are falling, and the foreigner has 
robbed the English inventor of his earnings; on every hand the demands of the 
working classes for higher wages and shorter hours are louder, and among the masses 
in whose hands is the government of the country, the feeling is fast gaining ground, 
that of what the rich have they should get their share. These are the facts we have 
to face, and the crisis has to be tided over ; and it can only be overcome in one 
way, and that is, by a reduction in individual expenditure and a general lowering of the 
standard of luxury and style of living which now prevails. It will not alter our lives, 
or make them less pleasant in reality ; but we shall live much more simply, and our 
expenditure will probably be half what it is now. London will be as full, and Society 
as pleasant, and there will always be a-certain number of wealthy people, who 
will continue to enjoy the luxury and splendour we now see all around us. But the 
majority of people in Society, having made up their minds that the universal competi- 
tion which formerly existed is no longer possible, and that they must cut their coat 
according to their cloth, will return to the simple habits of former days, which need 
not however deprive their lives of all the refinements and beauty of to-day ; and in 
the new state of things, the simplicity and self-restraint they must exercise will restore 
some of the characteristics of our race, which for a time we have laid aside, the 
resumption of which will make us more worthy of the traditions which we have 
inherited from our predecessors. 


Mary JEUNE. 




















ROUND ABOUT THE PALAIS-BOURBON. 
II.—_BEHIND THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR. 


HE first part of my account of the Palais-Bourbon wound up with a metrical 
allusion to the importance of the President’s bell. It would perhaps be 
difficult to overrate that importance ; not merely in its effect upon the 

deputies themselves, but as an index to the temper and disposition of the chairman. I 
have not been in Paris since M. Casimir-Périer has occupied the position, but I 
remember the performances on that instrument by MM. de Morny, Walewski, 
Schneider (during the Empire), and those of their successors, MM. Grévy, Buffet, 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Gambetta, Brisson, and Floquet under the Third Republic. 
All these performances were as different from one another as the men themselves. 
The most notable among them, to my mind, were those of Grévy and Buffet. 
That of the late President of the Republic was a kind of sober, mild protest, 
eminently suggestive of a desire not to damage the metal; and as if to lend 
colour to the suggestion, M. Grévy used to bend forward now and again to ascertain 
whether any such damage had been done. It would tally with the character of 
the man who, whenever a heated discussion arose in the Ministerial Council, 
endeavoured to still the troubled waters with a “Do what you like, but don’t 
let’s have any fuss”; it would tally, above all, with his economical spirit, which 
saw no good in the smashing of furniture that had to be replaced. M. Buffet’s 
performance was equally characteristic of himself. It was a sustained ring—prolonged 
even until the necessity for it had ceased—out of time and out of tune, defiant and 
harsh like his speeches, which were always sprinkled with disagreeable things to 
political friends and foes alike, and emphasised by a scowling challenge to his listeners. 
M. Brisson’s ring depressed you like the tolling at a funeral ; Gambetta’s sounded like a 
429 
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tocsin ; and M. Floquet’s two sharp jerks gave one the impression of the fall of the 
/unette on the condemned man’s neck, and the whirr of the descending guillotine 
immediately afterwards. For M. Charles Floquét, though he is probably not the Jacobin 
of former days, “‘ now that he’s got a coo,” would not like the knowledge of that change 
to go forth to the world at large. He rang his bell as Edmund Kean shook the ladder 
before “going on” in the third act of Zhe Merchant of Venice—i.e., to lash himself 
into a rage. ‘The greatest “virtuoso on the presidential bell,” however, was undoubtedly 
Dupin ainé, who occupied the chair from 1832 till 1839, and from May 24th, 1849, till 
the day of the Coup d’Etat. Though I remember seeing him once or twice in the 
early sixties, I never heard him perform, his presidential career having come to an end 
long before my time. His handling of the instrument must have been something 
wonderful ; but then, Dupin himself was very wonderful—in fact, if we are to believe his 
contemporaries, many of whom are still alive, he was the most wonderful President the 
Chamber ever had or is likely to have. His remarks and answers to refractory or 
merely turbulent deputies remind one of Rivarol and Rochefoucauld ; here is one as a 
sample: One day Jules Favre, in a debate on public education, was quoting Fouché and 
Talleyrand, trying to fortify his position by saying that they belonged to the Church. 
“One moment,” protested Dupin, “ they had left the Church.” ‘There may be a 
difference between Faith and Hope,” quoth another member. ‘“ Between Faith and 
Hope, monsieur, there is Charity,” was the answer. A few witticisms of that kind 
would, I frankly confess, have been very welcome during my many years’ experience of 
the Chamber of Deputies ; but I do not recollect having heard a single one. Has the 
task of directing the debates of the Chamber become more arduous now than it was in 
the days of Dupin, and have the legislators of France become less sensitive to a neatly 
worded reprimand ? I am not prepared to say. 

One thing is certain: the presidency of the French Chamber is no sinecure at 
present, whatever it may have been of yore. The splitting up of the Chamber into 
a great number of small groups, all of which band together to hoot down any orator 
not belonging to their own factions who happens to displease them, undoubtedly 
entails a vast expenditure of physical exertion on the part of the chairman. I have 
seen even Gambetta leave his seat, tired, fagged, and unable to answer his friends 
in anything above a whisper. 

As an instance of the increasing difficulty of quelling the more and more frequently 
recurring disturbances, I may cite a story which I have on the best authority. 

Unlike the members of our House of Commons, the French deputies not only 
sit bareheaded, but rarely, if ever, take their hats with them into the House. The 
official residence of the President of the Chamber being within the walls of the 
Palais-Bourbon, and custom having decreed that he shall wear evening dress, he, 
almost as a matter of course, proceeds to his chair without his head-gear ; consequently 
there is scarcely a hat of any kind, but, least of all, of the chimney-pot order, to be 
found in the sal/e des séances itself. M. Tony Révillon, or Under-Secretary Labuze, 
might, a few years ago, have had their grey sombreros stowed away in their desks, and 
M. Thivrier may at present have his cap in the pocket of his blouse ; but neither 
of these couvre-chefs would have provided, or would provide, a $ufficiently dignified 
covering for the President in the event of his wishing to leave the House to mark 
his disapproval of the disorderly proceedings within; for it should be remembered 
that the essential manifestation of such disapproval lies in the donning of the hat. 
Nevertheless, the necessity for having in readiness at all times a hat that would 
not disfigure the President’s appearance, and convert an exit, intended to be tragic, 
into a comic one, was not felt until a few years ago; and this in spite of the fact 
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that on one occasion at Versailles M. Grévy’s head positively disappeared in the 
stovepipe of that eminent professor of dramatic literature, M. de Saint-Mare Girardin, 
who happened to be closest at hand when the usher rushed frantically into one of the 
lobbies in search of the required article. Nowadays, every President at his accession 
to office has one of his own hats conveyed to a recess within his reach. ‘Truly a sign 
of the times. 

- The President’s chair and table, on the latter of which is fixed the aforementioned 
bell, are perched atop a towering structure that reminds one somewhat of the storied 
platforms used in the medizval mystery plays. It rises at the base of the semicircular- 
shaped chamber, and the space between it and the lowermost tier of seats is virtually 
the floor of the House. On a line with the President, though a little below him, sit 
the eight secretaries, or clerks, four on each side. They are generally chosen from 
among the youngest members of the Chamber, in point of age. Immediately 
underneath the President’s table is the rostrum, from which the members address 
the House ; for they rarely speak from their seats, and then only by the tacit goodwill 
of the House. The moment a deputy looks like contemplating a set speech, he is 
cheered, hooted, or sometimes hounded to the tribune, which is reached by a double 
flight of steps—a very sensible arrangement under the circumstances, inasmuch as 
it avoids the necessity of two political adversaries coming into too close a contact 
while party passion is at its: height. There is room enough in the rostrum for the 
speaker to stride up and down; and there are few French parliamentary orators 
who stand perfectly still. M. Ribot is one, Mgr. Freppel was another ; but most 
members remind one of a bear in a pit or a tiger in a cage. The rostrum is made 
of mahogany ; nevertheless, it is frequently alluded to as “the marble of the tribune.” 
That in use in the Chamber of Deputies is the original rostrum of the Convention ; 
that of the Senate dates from the Directory. It belonged to the Council of “the Five 
Hundred.” 

Below the tribune, and on a level with the floor, is a row of desks for the 
shorthand reporters ; and a little in front of these a table for the secrétaires-rédacteurs 
du compte-rendu analytique—Anglicé, summary writers. From the latter’s ranks, 
both in the Chamber and in the Senate, there have issued men whose names have 
become household words in literature, and especially in dramatic literature—such 
as, for instance, M. Ludovic Halévy, M. Henri de la Pommeraye, M. Gastineau, ete. 
For these reports are not only carefully composed, but great pains are taken with 
their style. ‘To begin with, these summaries go the round of the whole of the French 
press, as well as the verbatim reports. In England every newspaper of importance, 
whether metropolitan or provincial, has not only its staff of shorthand reporters, but 
very frequently a summary writer of ability besides. This is not the case in France. 
I do not suppose there is a single paper there—not even Le Zemps, the Journal des 
Débats, or Le Figaro—which has a summary writer proper, let alone a staff of 
stenographers of its own. Why should they? The exéenso and analytical reports 





of the speeches are placed gratuitously at their disposal by the Chambers. ‘The 
journalists who are packed into that box on the second tier in the Chamber are 
not sent by their respective editors to indite serious reports, but to give sketches— 
I had almost said caricatures—of the members, the fit of whose neckties, the shape 
of whose clothes, the peculiarities of whose diction is of more importance to the 
general readers than their often endless speeches. These Yoricks have graver 
colleagues, who rarely condescend to notice such trifles; but they never make 
their appearance in the journalists’ box. They remain in the Salle de la Paix; 
they are the real newsmongers, and have no equals among other nations, not even 
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among the Americans, for worming a secret out of a deputy. When I was in active 
service in Paris there was Hément of Ze Zemps and Le Rappel, Legrand of the 
Débats, Toulouze, who proved such a formidable rival since to the ‘‘ Agence Havas,” 
and several others whose political articles were not only literary treats, but masterly 
exposés of facts, whose mere paragraphs contained more solid information, conveyed in 
the most brilliant fashion, than columns upon columns of verbatim report. 

Some of their successors and younger colleagues are, to the full, as able as they ; 
their merits, however, should not blind us to the sterling value of the official 
shorthand reporters and summary writers, who discharge a very difficult task with 
great tact, invariable courtesy and unimpeachable honesty. They are exposed to 
many temptations ; it has happened before now that a speaker, becoming aware of the 
disastrous effect of a sentence upon his audience, and foreseeing still more disastrous 
results from the country at large, and especially from his constituents, has endeavoured 
to have that sentence expunged from the reports, and left no stone unturned to that 
end. A notable instance of that kind was M. Emile Ollivier’s, after he had accepted 
war “with a light heart.” But though he was the Prime Minister, the stenographers 
literally stuck to the text; and the sentence remains, not only as a proof of his 
share in a transaction which I intend to thresh out one day, in spite of the 
ex-Empress of the French and her would-be chivalrous, though utterly ignorant, 
defender, Sir James Lintorn Simmons, but as sterling and more gratifying evidence 
of the integrity of a body of men who are by no means overpaid. 

Next in importance to the sixteen shorthand writers, who relieve one another every 
two minutes, come the three quzstors, one of whom is generally seated behind the 
President, who consults him upon points of order. The importance, however, is of a 
more material kind than that of the scribes; for without those three officials the 
deputies would freeze in winter, be stifled in summer, parch with thirst at all seasons, 
and not find a morsel wherewith to satisfy their hunger. They are virtually the house 
stewards of the Palais-Bourbon, and the police of the House itself. Of the three 
present quzestors I know only one, M. Bizarelli, and that slightly; MM. Guillaumon 
and Royer are strangers to me. But I have known some famous questors in my time— 
MM. Madier de Montjau, Martin Nadaud, Baze, Margaine, and Colonel Denfert- 
Rochereau. Ever since the quzstorship was instituted it has been the custom to give 
one of the three appointments to a retired ‘“‘ army man ”—subject, of course, to the proviso 
of his being a member of the Chamber, like the others. It was supposed that, in the 
event of an attack on the Legislature from the outside, by an ambitious would-be 
dictator backed by troops, the erstwhile officer’s influence on assailants and defenders 
would be sufficiently strong to nip such an attack in the bud. The fallacy of that 
assumption was amply proved on the morning of December 2nd, 1851, when Colonel 
Leflé was simply taken like a rat in a trap, while the quastor who made the stoutest 
resistance, and gave the greatest trouble, was M. Baze, a lawyer. Though the 
tradition with regard to the necessity of having a military man among questors 
remained unimpaired, M. Baze was henceforth the “questor elect” with the 
Republicans ; and, as a matter of course, the appointment was waiting for him in the 
National Assembly. When, in due time, he became a Senator, he, at the same time, 
became a queestor at the Luxembourg, as he had been at the Palais-Bourbon. He was 
not an amiable man in the discharge of his functions, and was cordially detested by 
every journalist whose duty compelled him to come in contact with him; but he was 
honest and upright to a fault, and if such a small matter as the annual saving of three 
or four thousand pounds be of any consequence in a budget like that of France, 
M. Baze’s statue should adorn the refreshment rooms both in the Chamber and in the 
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Senate. Apart from the lesson of economy it conveys, the story of M. Baze’s reform 
is worth telling as an illustration of the difference between our own parliamentary 
customs and those of our nearest neighbours. 

The Second Empire treated its legislators in a more lavish way than the Second 
Republic. The stipend of gooo francs per annum was increased to 12,500 francs for 
six months, and 2500 francs for each month exceeding that term. In addition to this 
the costs of the refreshment rooms were entirely borne by the State, and in such a 
manner that the #2000 per annum set apart for that of the Chamber were invariably 
doubled. The most expensive wines and /gueurs, the daintiest dishes, were to be had 
for the asking. ‘There are numberless anecdotes of deputies absolutely living in the 
buvette during the sessions, and not expending a halfpenny for their food until dinner- 
time. This went on until the end of 1871, when some members, more conscientious 
than the rest, concluded that it was scarcely consistent with their dignity to burden the 
nation with their keep, and the Committee of Ways and Means of the Chamber 
introduced a bill providing for the maintenance of the refreshment room by the 
deputies themselves. Upon the face of it the measure was so equitable that the 
Chamber did not dare to throw it out ; but the majority who objected to pay for their 
gorging defeated the real drift of the proposed reform by voting the magnificent 
contribution of 5 francs per month for each deputy, to be disbursed, of course, by the 
deputy himself. 

In those days the number of deputies was considerably less than it is now; 
fortunately, for at the end of the first three months there was a deficit of 8000 
francs. It was no use to try to amend the new bill; least of all to appeal to the 
deputies’ generosity. Then, Questor Baze hit upon a novel idea, a flash of genius as 
it were. He conferred with his two colleagues, and next day all the expensive wines 
and spirits were effaced from the list. ‘The pastry, which would have done credit to a 
Tortoni or Rouzé, disappeared at the same time ; the drtoches were not only reduced 
in size, but made more “ stodgy” ; the sandwiches, on the other hand, had gained 
in thickness, but the main substance was thinner. Of course there was an outcry, an 
indignant protest, but the quzstors stood firm; ‘they showed the accounts, and 
Questor Baze is said to have lapsed into relevant, witty poetry on that day, the only 
instance on record of his having forsaken the safe road of prose. He struck an 
attitude, and declaimed La Fontaine’s lines :— 

‘* La cigale ayant chante 
Tout l’été, 
Se trouva fort dépourvue 
Quand la bise fut venue.” 


The argument was unanswerable ; the deputies had to give in, and at present the 
questors manage to make both ends meet nearly, though not quite; for their 
contribution of twopence per day still entitles the deputies to a practically unlimited 
supply of non-alcoholic drinks of all kinds, refreshing cordials at which the ordinary 
Englishman would probably sneer, but which Frenchmen imbibe largely at their cafes. 
In addition to this there is excellent claret, at the rate of about ten bottles a day, 
equally excellent beer in unrestricted quantity, though it costs nearly as much as the 
former ; beef tea, coffee, with its accompanying small glass of cognac, delicious rolls 
and butter, drzoches, sandwiches, tea and milk, etc., etc. The quantity of beef allowed 
for the beef tea is twenty-five pounds per day, the milk is restricted to eight quarts, the 
rolls and érioches to a hundred and fifty of each. But there is ordinary bread ad 
libitum, by which I mean, of course, the best French bread ; nor are there any questions 
asked about butter, coffee, tea, and the rest. 
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From all this it will be seen that there is a vast difference between the commissariat 
department of the Chamber of Deputies and that of the House of Commons. In 
fact, the whole of the proceedings in the former are altogether unlike that in the latter ; 
and the dissimilarity is almost as striking in small as in great matters. To begin with, 
a French deputy chooses his seat at the beginning of the session, and retains possession 
of it throughout ; there is no necessity for him to curtail his night’s rest in order to 
ensure accommodation on great field days. Of course he starts by selecting a position 
among the group or groups to which he belongs ; for many members belong to two or 
three different factions ; for instance, a man may be affiliated to the Republican Union 
and the Radical Left at the same time, and so forth. ‘There have been Caves of 
Adullam ; for instance, when M. Pradié, General Changarnier, and two others stood 
aloof from the rest. The application of the Biblical term was, however, not thought of. 
A journalist said it was not a group, but “‘a few political wallflowers on a sofa.” Roughly 
speaking, the Chamber may be divided into three sections : I cannot call them parties, 
and will not call them factions. ‘There are the Moderate Republicans, who sit in 
the Centre; the Advanced Republicans, who occupy the Left, facing the President ; 
and the Reactionaries—/.e., the partisans of the Monarchical and Imperialist 7égimes, 
who are enthroned to the Right. Unless some very startling miracle occur, the 
latter are not likely to see one of their own adherents included in a Ministry ; 
but even if this were to happen, the various sections would retain their respective 
positions in the Chamber, for there is no such a custom as changing sides; the 
permanent ministerial bench is the lowermost row of seats in the centre of the 
House. A Minister need not necessarily belong to either of the Chambers, though 
he generally does, with the exception of the Ministers for War and Naval Affairs. 
The soldier or sailor, while retaining his commission, is not eligible for the Chamber 
of Deputies, though he may sit in the Senate. A Minister has the right to speak 
in either House, but he can only vote with that to which he belongs. His accept 
ance of office does not entail his presenting himself for re-election, and the same 
rule holds good with Under-Secretaries of State ; but the bestowal of any other salaried 
appointment under Government necessitates a fresh appeal of the recipient to his 
constituents. Certain functionaries and dignitaries are ineligible in the constituency of 
the province or department in which they exercise their functions : for instance, the late 
Bishop Freppel of Angers could not have represented any part of the Department of 
the Maine-et-Loire ; and even if he had vacated his bishopric he would have had to 
wait six months before presenting himself. The same restrictions apply to nearly 
all the occupants of the Bench, university and scholastic officials, prefects, etc., ete. 

The accommodation for members of the Chamber is about as perfect as it can be, 
the only drawbacks to their comfort are indifferent ventilation and the defective 
acoustic conditions of the House. ‘They sit on leather benches with backs, arranged 
amphitheatre-wise, and divided into blocks by means of gangways. They have 
locked desks, provided with plentiful supplies of stationery; there is nothing to 
prevent them attending to their correspondence while the business of the House is 
proceeding ; a privilege of which they are not slow to avail themselves, paying but 
scant attention to the fast succeeding or “ superfluously lagging speakers.” According 
to the Earl of Beaconsfield, no speech, however eloquent, ever influenced a division, 
and the French deputy seems apparently bent upon proving the truth of the assertion. 
When, in 1848, Eugéne Sue, full of philanthropic and democratic enthusiasm, and with 
his convictions strong upon him, took his seat among the “ Lefts,” he placed himself 
on the first day of the session by the side of Victor Hugo. While he was chatting with 
his neighbour, the Chamber was discussing a bill of some kind, and in a little while 
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the poet, to his great surprise, held up his hand, then rose from his seat and voted. 
‘Did you hear what the last speaker said ?” asked Sue. ‘Not a single syllable of it,” 
was the reply. ‘Then how can you possibly vote?” ‘Oh, that’s easy enough: do 
you see that little gentleman with spectacles facing you?” “Yes.” “Well, it’s he 
who virtually tells me which way to vote. As we are invariably of a different opinion, 
I remain seated if he gets up, and when he remains seated I get up on trust. He 
listens for both of us.” 

Only those who have been compelled to follow the debates in the French Chamber 
will be able to understand the drift underlying Victor Hugo’s system; for though 
French parliamentary oratory is on an average superior in fluency, diction, and 
elegance to English, it breeds, in the long run, a painful weariness. The words and 
sentences “come in procession,” as George Eliot would have said; they neither 
stumble nor try to pick themselves up on the speaker’s lips; there are no straggling 
adjectives and laggard verbs, but the exsemd/e, admirably arranged as it is, lacks 
humour and thoughtfulness. In the whole of the present Chamber there is not a 
single speaker even approaching distantly such a man as the late Ernest Renan. 
With Ernest Picard, Thiers, Gambetta, and Freppel, the race of parliamentary speakers 
cultivating the bantering style of which Beaconsfield, Eugene Rouher, Bismarck, and 
Windhorst were such masters, seems to have died out. Clémenceau can flout and 
jeer, he can hit harder perhaps than any parliamentary debater alive ; but there would 
not be a drop of the milk of human kindness in an hour’s speech, if he could be 
induced to make one of that duration. ‘The Comte de Mun is almost sublime every 
now and then, but nearly always over the heads of three-fourths of the Chamber. 
Floquet is on an oratorical rocking-horse, and Brisson on Balaam’s ass; de Douville- 
Maillefeu lets off fireworks, but before one has time to recognise one’s bearings 
everything is dark again. Edouard Lockroy, like the late Paul Bert, is always in a 
rage. Both Goblet and Ribot have the making of good orators in them, if they would 
but divest themselves of the idea that the whole of Europe is hanging on their words. 
In short, Clémenceau’s lieutenant, Camille Pelletan, Paul de Cassagnac, Léon Renault, 
Andrieux, and a few others, in all half a dozen, are worth listening to from the 
Englishman’s point of view. Yet the Frenchman is apt to give the respectable bore 
in the tribune a shorter shrift than the member at St. Stephen’s ; he will mercilessly 
shout him down, regardless of the amenities of debate, and demand “a cléture,” 
irrespective of the number of speakers who have asked to be heard, and the 
President is bound to take the sense of the House on the demand. After that there 
is no possibility of opening the original question again; the only resource of the 
minority is to speak against the motion by sending ove member to the tribune, for a 
second speech is not allowed. The decision may be taken in five different ways, 
though it must be remembered that there are no “ division lobbies,” as with us, and 
that the “patronage secretary” or whip does not exist. On every member's desk 
there lie two packets of tickets, one blue, the other white ; they are used for voting, 
if necessary. They bear the member’s name ; the white means “ yes,” the blue “ no.” 
If after the voting by the uplifting of hands (mains /evées), or by standing up and 
keeping seated (far assis et Zevé)—which manner of voting may be repeated twice and 
no more—the result is considered doubtful, the public vote (serutin public) is resorted 
to, though even then the secret vote may be claimed, provided a written request 
to that effect be handed to the President, signed by fifty members if in the Chamber, 
by twenty if in the Senate. The voting urns are carried round by the ushers, the 
members drop their tickets into them; in the one case the names of the voters are 
read out by the President, in the second they remain a secret. But this last mode of 
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voting is rarely demanded, except on a question affecting a member personally. In 
important divisions, however, the affel nominal is almost invariably de rigueur. It 
prevents voting by proxy, an illegal, though an established custom, which is greatly 
facilitated by friends sitting together as they do. The affel nominal always provokes 
a great deal of grumbling, for it wastes much time, every member being obliged 
to leave his seat as his name is being called out, walk up to the tribune, where the 
urns are standing, and record his vote there. 

The expedient, however much disliked by the deputies themselves, is rather 
relished by the audience, especially by the female portion thereof; it provides an 
entracte which allows their admirers to pay them a visit; for even now the female 
element is very much ex evidence in the first tier galleries of the Chamber. The 
grandes dames de par la République follow the example of ds grandes dames de 
par le monde of the last years of Louis XVI.: they repair habitually to the legislature, 
but the motive of their presence there is probably altogether different. The latter 
came to criticise, the former come to admire. The erstwhile Nana, who, by the 
whirligig of politics, has become a minister’s wife, would fain show the signs of 
her new prosperity on the grand boulevards, and in the Bois; but her appearance in 
those spots, even if she happen to be in a carriage, is fraught with certain discomforts 
which, rightly enough, she is anxious to avoid, for the sake of both her self-esteem 
and the régime of which her spouse may be a shining light. It is not pleasant, 
when lolling back in the most elegant pose at command in a well-appoirited carriage, 
and dressed in the height of fashion, to be accosted in a familiar way by a little 
grisette on the strength of a former intimacy. Consequently, the public thoroughfares 
not being exactly available for the display of “ ravishing toilettes,” Madame la Ministre 
falls back upon the Opéra, the Comédie Frangaise, and the Chamber, where she 
is free from the intrusion of her erstwhile familiars. As a rule, Madame la Ministre 
and her female companions are somewhat too demonstrative in their expressions 
of approval and the reverse, in spite of the regulations that prohibit manifestations 
of public opinion. They are utterly unable to grasp the real drift of the proceedings, 
but they know when they are bored or amused, and do not scruple to say so aloud. 
Their only critical faculty is exercised on the dress of the fast succeeding stream of 
deputies in the tribune, and on the various beverages placed by their side by the 
attentive attendant. If the speakers are of importance, they will find similar decoctions 
prepared for them at the receptions of Madame la Ministre or Madame la Député. 
If there be nothing to criticise, they will carry on their conversations in a tone 
loud enough to be heard in the second gallery, where I am perched. 

It has ever been thus. In 1814 President Lainé was obliged to suspend the 
debates because the voices of the ladies drowned those of the speakers, and because 
the crowd overflowing the galleries invaded the Chamber. A member proposed to 
exclude the female element once for all. There was a general cry of indigna- 
tion, and M. Héricart de Thury pleaded the cause of the fair sex by reminding his 
hearers that the ancient Gauls consulted their womankind in their deliberations. 
In 1820 there was a similar attempt to close the Chamber to women, which proved 
equally unsuccessful. At the National Assembly at Versailles, Princess Troubetzkoi 
never failed to make her appearance when M. Thiers was inscribed on the list 
of speakers, and Madame Edmond Adam was no less attentive and assiduous 
when Gambetta was in the programme. Mmes. de Renneville and d’Harcourt 
did not even pretend to discriminate ; they attended nearly every meeting. They 
have all disappeared. The last time I saw Mme. Renneville was at the trial of 
Mme. Clovis Hugues for the murder of the pettifogging lawyer Morin, who had 
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slandered her. She was then accompanying Princess Hohenlohe, the German 
Ambassadress. I was enabled to render them a slight service, and on my attempting 
to resume my place among the public (there was no space reserved for journalists), 
was jeered at for being polite to a German and to an aristocrat. I should not 
wonder at a similar demonstration taking place one day at the Chamber, if it has 
not already happened, and the woman of birth and breeding is probably not anxious 
to incur such a risk, so she leaves the coast free to Madame la Ministre and Madame 
la Député. They, at any rate, will not be the objects of hostile remarks from the 
Democrats occupying part of the second gallery. They may be objects of envy, 
but that is all. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 














ERTAINLY the Moon was very 
charming that soft summer's night, 
as I watched its full golden orb 

gliding nonchalantly in the serene, starry 
heaven, and keeping me company as I 
strode across the silent gorse. But—to be 
indiscreet—I had grown aweary of the 
Moon, and of the stars also, as of beautiful 
pictures hung—or should one say, skied ? 
in a perpetual Academy. Calum non 
anuimum mutant is only tolerably true. A 
derangement of stars is all the change you 
get by travelling—everywhere the same 


golden-headed nails, as Hugo, hard-driven, 


called them, are sticking in the firmament. 
This particular moon was hanging, not over 
a church steeple, like De Musset’s moon, 


Comme un point sur un i,” 


but like the big yellow dial on the clock 
in a church tower. An illuminated clock- 
face—but blank, featureless, expressionless, 
useless ; in a word, without hands. Now I 
could not help thinking that if there had 


really been a Providence, it would have put 
hands on the Moon—a big and a little— 


= 


and made it the 
chronometer 
of the world 
—nay, of the 
cosmos— 
the uni- 
versal time- 
piece, to 
which all 
~ eyes, inevery place 
and planet, could be 
raised for information ; by which all clocks 
could be set — moon time—an _ infallible 
monitor and measurer of the flight of the 
hours; divinely right, not to be argued with ; 
though I warrant there be some would still 
swear by their watches. This were the true 
cosmopolitanism, destroying those distressful 
variations which make your clock vary with 
your climate, and which throw the shadow of 
pyrrhonism over truths which should be clear 
as daylight. For if, when it is five o’clock 
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here, it may be two o’clock there and supper- 
time yonder, if it is night and day at the same 
moment, then is black white, and Pilate right, 
—and Heraclitus—and the nonconformist 
conscience a vain thing. 


IN supporting correct moral principles, 
the Moon would be of some use, instead of 
staring at us with an idiot face, signifying 
nothing. The stars, too, could be better 
employed than in winking at what goes on 
here below. Like ladies’ gold watches by 
the side of Big Ben, they could repeat the 
same great eternal truth—that it was _half- 
past nine, or five minutes to eleven. 


‘* Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the ¢¢mez from pole to pole.” 


An obvious result of a synchronised universe 
would be the federation of mankind, Peace 
on Earth, and all those other beatitudes at 
present vainly sought by World Fairs, and 
pig-sticking prophets. 


TILL we have hands to the Moon I shall 
not look for the Millennium. 


SUDDENLY the Moon went behind a cloud, 
as if to demonstrate that even then there 
would be difficulties. Besides, I remembered 
it had its quarter-days. Here my thoughts 
made a transition to money matters, and, 
after the manner of Richard Carstone in 
“Bleak House,” I fell to reckoning up the 
sums I had saved of late. It is a calculation 
I make almost every week nowadays. I 
have lost nothing by any of the Jerry- 
Building Societies, nothing by any of the great 
Bank Failures. By not having any money 

one saves 
ttt thousands 
a year in 
Sf these un- 
settled 
, times. Mr. 
Hamerton 
cites with 

amusement the 
remark of a wealthy 
who could not understand 
“why men are so imprudent as to allow 
themselves to sink into money embarrass- 
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Englishman, 


ments.” “There is a simple rule that I 
follow myself,” said he, “and that I have 
always found a great safeguard : it is, mever 
to let one’s balance at the bankers fall below 
five thousand pounds.” The rich English- 
man’s rule was quite wrong: the only 
safeguard is to have no balance at all. 
High and dry on the Lucretian tower of 
poverty, you may watch with complacency 
the struggles of the sinking funds. What a 
burden capital must be to those anxious to 
find safe investments at high rates of interest ! 
It looks as if interest will sink to freezing 
point, and capital will have to flow to other 
planets if that comical claim for “wages of 
abstinence” is to be met any longer. Per- 
haps it will flow to Mars, the home in exile 
of the old political economy. Already a 
beginning has been made by investments in 
mines which are not upon this earth. 


EVERY day makes clearer the evils of our 
complex credit system—that Frankenstein 
creation we have lost control over, that 

«> ampulaceous growth of capital, most 
4 of which is merely figures 
a book, and which 
only exists in virtue 
of not being asked 
for, much as the tit-bits 
on a restaurant menu are “off” when 
ordered. The real meaning of National 
Debts is that every civilised country is bank- 
rupt, and only goes on trading because its 
creditors give it time. To the uncertainties 
of the weather, and the chances of cholera, 








in 


war, and earthquake, we have added an 
artificial uncertainty worse than any of these 
—we have invented a series of financial 
cyclones, which sweep round the globe, 
devastating all lands, and no more to be 
predicted — despite theories of sun-spots, 
cyclones and financial crises—than wrecks 
at sea; indeed, far less predictable, for I 
believe with the ex-mayor quoted by Bonamy 
Price, that finance is a subject which no man 
can understand in this world, or even in the 
next. The infinite ramifications, the endless 
actions and reactions, are beyond the grasp 
of any one but an impostor. The Professor 
just mentioned thought he had found the 
right thread of theory in the labyrinth of 
“Currency and Banking,” 


make a most sensible analysis of what 


and really did 


actually went on in financial operations. 
Only he left out one great factor — the 
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immense influence on the ‘market of other 
people’s wrong theories. No, if there is 
a right thread of theory, it must be so 
tangled as to be worse than useless. My 
friend the business man tells me that for 
success in business one requires four things : 
a large capital, industry, insight and 
caution—and then it’s a toss-up. I am fain 
to believe this whole system of modern com- 


merce was devised to please the amateurs 


of the aleatory. 


AND then the Moon peeped out again, 
and I forgot all about financial crashes, 
and bethought me of Annabel, because 
Annabel is sentimental, and never gets tired 
of the moon asI do. She is , 
rant and argumentative, 
and theological, and were 
it not that I lend her my 
works she would know 
nothing of the finest treasures 
of literature. I mind me of one SS 
of her arguments which struck 
me so much that I went away 
with a poem buzzing in my brain. 
To-night I flung it to the listening moon. 





- also igno- 
Wj... illogical 


FEMININE THEOLOGY. 
Immortal was her soul, she said ! 
I inly smiled to think of all 
The doubts by her, unknown, unread, 
Who still believed in Adam’s fall, 
Nor knew that good men question Paul. 
Dogmatic puss ! 
What saints and sages longed to know, 
And none had whispered from the dead ! 


To settle so 


Immortal was her soul, she Avezw 
Rose lips exposed her ignorance 
Of any other point of view 
With such bewitching arrogance, 
Her eye shot such a spiritual glance, 
That I, half dazzled by the flash 
Of sunlight stored beneath her lash, 
Began to think that mine was too. 


Yrs, I said these lines aloud, and with 
agreeable impunity. Once, indeed, a—» 
night bird hooted me from a ruined 
tower ; but, compared with the treat-_4 
ment I should have got in the 
streets, this was elysium. “Ah!” 4 
I thought ruefully, “the 4m& 
country is the only place for fi 
poets ! A plague on both 
your Houses of Parliament ! 









They legislate day and night, yet leave our 









, how he acquired it. 
@ his hostility to national costumes other than 


lives unmodified. For our lives revolve on 
the pivot of custom, and our everyday move- 
ments are not political. The real ruler of 
England is the small boy of the streets! 
And, in truth, is it not so? By the un- 
philosophic regarded as akin to vermin, 
existing for the greater confusion of theo- 
logians, the small boy looms large to the man 
of insight, as the true conservator 
of custom—the one efficient cusfos 
morum. He it is who regulates the 
lengths to which we may go in eccen- 
tricity, and, above all, in hair: 









“*Get your hair cut!” so 


He is particular to a 
shade about clothes, 


and has a nice taste af 5 


in hats. One wonders 





His patriotic proclivity; 


English, his preference for uncoloured com- 
| plexions—this one may understand ; but his 
zesthetic instinct is a problem for Weismann. 
MS As the interpreter of the conventions, he 
is of a cast-iron rigidity, for is he not a 
child of Mrs. Grundy—his mother’s own 
boy? He has no exceptions— it is “one law 
and one measure.” He is the scavenger of 
manners, as the Constantinople street-dog 
is of gutters; a natural police des maurs, 
infinitely more efficient than any artificial 
organisation ; an all-ramifying association 
created to keep the bounds of social order, on 
duty at every street corner, alert to check 
every outbreak of individuality. Do ladies 
aspire to ride bicycles? Or wear bloomers ? 
There is the small boy to face. It is a 
question for him. Conciliate him, and you 
may laugh at the pragmatic. 
healthy barbarism, beneficent in its action, 
that thinks scorn of eyeglasses and spectacles, 
and leads him to denounce quadruple vision, 
as, indeed, all departure from the simplicities 
of physical perfection. A human scarecrow he 
abhors, and will follow such an one through 


His, too, is a 


six streets to express his disapprobation, 
Extremes of size—whether of tallness or 
shortness—offend him equally. Whitman was 
not kinder to “the average man.” Nor is the 
small boy’s influence limited to sumptuary 
and corporeal censorship: by taking up 
certain songs he “makes” the nation’s 
ballads, and every one knows what that 
means. Let me train a nation’s small boys, 
I care not who makes its laws. O small 
boy, true sovereign of England, | take off 
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my hat to thee !—to show thee the maker’s 
name in the lining, and satisfy thy anxious 
inquiries as to where I got it. 


But you will say that all this is moonshine, 
so I will take John Willett’s advice and let 
the moon alone. We will be very serious 
now, and go see the pictures of the year and 
talk candidly about them. 


N n n 


THESE tombstones are erected to mark 
the spot where my paragraphs were cut 
down ruthlessly by the deadly editorial 
pencil, so as to keep me out of places hostile 
to poetic hair. It did not even spare the 
one passage of praise in which I dilated 
upon the daring disdain of realism displayed 
in that picture of the three girls going into 
convulsions over a copy of Punch. It is only 
when I come to generalities that I am allowed 
to proceed. The galleries display the usual 
proportion of portraits (always: the worst 
features of our exhibitions) done by the usual 
big paint-pots. It is regrettable that there 
should be no more dignified method of boil- 
ing the painter’s pot than this devotion of his 
art to the temporary immortalisation of non- 
entities. Imagine a great writer being called 
upon to produce a black-and-white picture of 
a man of no importance. Let us imagine, 
say Stevenson, being offered a thousand 
pounds for a pen-and-ink portrait of a pro- 
vincial mayor—being asked to devote his 
graphic art, his felicitous choice of words, his 
gifts of insight and sympathy, his genius, in a 
word, to the portrayal of a real live mayor 
the same to be published in book-form, asked 
for at the libraries, and discussed at dinner- 
tables and in the reviews as a specimen of 
Of course Stevenson would 
tell the man to go and be hanged (in the 
Academy); but if he consented, see what 
would take place. The literary portrait 
involves, of course, both mind and body, and 
practically the work would have to take the 
shape of a biography. For some weeks the 
man would come to Stevenson’s study 
“S and give him talkings. At the first 


() talking Stevenson 
fy 41) would also make a 


the season’s art. 


] 
Al 
eta ) sketch of the outside 
— — . 
& f =. --—— appearance of his 
——~, \)7 I~ | subject. Here the 


| 

II 
Waa Li! U rsequenes of lamouac 
oe | resources of language 
far exceed those ¢ of colour. The happy 
euphemism of language permits a squint to 
be described as an ambidexterity of vision ; it 
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is even quite possible to omit an ill-regulated 
feature altogether. Suppose an artist paints a 
man without a nose—the defect sauserait aux 
yeux: it would be as plain as the nose not 
upon his face. But it is quite possible for 
the literary artist to omit a man’s nose with- 
out attracting any attention. The reader’s 
imagination supplies the nose, without even 
being conscious of its purveyorship. As for 
the psychological portion of the portrait, the 
author would be entirely dependent on the 
information given by the subject, so that 
provincial mayors would develop unsuspected 
virtues. Where the difficulty would come in 
would be in the absence of darker qualities, 
which would make literary chiaroscuro im- 
possible. It is quite likely, though, that as 
a result of the talkings the subject would 
unwittingly present the novelist with a real 
character who would appear in his next work 
of fiction, and be entirely unrecognised either 
by the reader of the biography or its subject. 
I know plenty of people who if they went and 
gave talkings to Stevenson would afford him 
not a few Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


Is not the real difference between a good 
novel and a bad simply this—that the good 
novel is drawn from the life? No artist of 
the brush can afford to dispense with models; 
when he draws from his inner consciousness 
the composition is tame and the draughtsman- 
ship wild.- When George Eliot ceased to 
draw from models and fell back on intuition 
and her library, she produced “ Daniel 
Deronda.” But I would demur altogether to 
the use of “ photography ” in literary criticism 
as synonymous with realism. The photo- 
graph is an utter misrepresentation of life, 
and this not merely because of its false 
shades and its lack of colour, but because the 
photographer is not content with literalness. 
He aspires to art. So far from being a 
realist, he is the greatest idealist of all. He 
not only puts you into poses you would never 
fall into naturally, he not only arranges you 
so as to hide your characteristic uglinesses, 
—_—_—_—_— and bids you 
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treats his pictures, indeed, as_ though 
they were actors and he the dresser. And 
as each photographer has his own style, no 
two portraits are ever alike. My portraits 
of Annabel pass as a collection of pretty 
actresses. Still, if they are not like one 
another, they resemble one another in being 
unlike her. The only good photographs | 
have ever seen of myself were done by an 
amateur,—most of the others might just as 
well have been taken in my absence. And 
there is always a painful neatness about 
photographs: my humble study was once 
photographed, and it looked like a princely 
library. Rags come out with artistic inter- 
stices, fustian gleams like satin. It is the 
true Platonic touch, glorifying and gilding 
everything. Filth itself would come out like 
No, no, let us hear no more about 
Zola’s “ photography.” 


roses. 


The National Observer applied the mis- 
leading metaphor to Gissing’s last book, “The 
Odd Women.” Now, the book is painfully 
sordid, and when was a photograph that? 
Under the camera the odd women would 
have come out even. Time was when | 
thought Gissing the most underrated novelist 
of the day ; and I still think him head and 
shoulders above many of those whose heads 
and shoulders are continually figuring in the 
illustrated papers. Gissing has this supreme 
distinction: he is the one man of the age 
who has never been paragraphed—not even 
mendaciously. His movements are a mystery, 
his style of dress is known only to his tailor. 
Shakespearian in his range of character, he 
is Shakespearian also in his incorporeality. 
But, unlike Shakespeare, he has not kept his 
personality out of his books—and in so doing 
he has missed being the Shakespeare of our 
day. 

** Oh the little less—-and what worlds away !” 

He has not, indeed, taken the words out 
of his characters’ mouths and _ substituted 
his own, @ /a Meredith, who speaks, like 
Rumour, with a hundred tongues. It is ina 
much subtler way that he has failed to be 
impersonal. He writes about his characters 
as they appear to him, not as they appear to 
themselves. We are conscious throughout 
of the author holding up a standard, an ideal 
of humanity, which most of them are seen 
miserably below. He does not accept life, 
but views it from a superior standpoint— 
almost that of the superior person—with 
bitter irony at “the pity o’t”; it is the attitude 
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of a critic slating the tragic farce of existence. 





‘* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good!” 
> 






he seems to be saying ; nay, actually says 
something of the sort in “The Nether World,” 
choosing, curiously enough, a lunatic (who 
plays the part of chorus) for mouthpiece. The 
description of Bank Holiday at the Crystal 
Palace in that same terrible book is a (f 








typical example of his limitations ; he ala) sy ‘ 

sees only the rowdiness, has no") °1 iw? 
sympathy with the jollity. He is | me : 
incensed with a scheme of creation ) 4‘), | — 


that includes ’Arry and ’Arriet, whose 

earth is without “ culture” and whose 

heaven without “h.” Sam 4 TA \ ’ 
Weller would move him to 4.7 
tears. Thus he misses a 
the true inwardness of \ 
things. Everything } 3 
is sicklied o'er 
with the — onl 
pale'cast of «< Y!™ * 
his own subjectivity. He 







— 


may 
claim to be only depicting truth- 


WOR l O 


fully what is. But the answer to this is, 
Nothing is. Zsse est vider? in more than the 
stock metaphysical sense. What is, is what 
appears, and what appears depends upon the 
We laugh at a farce, but to the 
characters themselves it would be a tragedy. 
And what seems tragedy to Gissing is to the 
people themselves at most comedy-drama. The 
philosopher is entitled to criticise the cosmos, 
but the business of the faithful novelist is to 
represent life as it does not appear to him. 


observer. 





THE impersonal element is stronger in 
Henry James, though it would scarcely seem 
so on the surface, because, his literary instinct 
being so much keener than Gissing’s, his 
style reflects his shrewd whimsical way of 
observing life, which he sees through a 
refracting medium of comic metaphor. His 
new book “The Real Thing” is delightfully 
humorous. In “Dora Greville,” a story of 
twenty pages, there are three character- 
creations —a_ lady-novelist, her son and 
daughter—out of each of whom the hack- 
novelist would have made a volume. Total, 
three volumes=one novel; according aa 
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Two points make one chapter ; H 4 _ WW 
Five chapters make one episode ; lt, s2= 
Two episodes make one volume ; \ PA) 
of pies A 


Three volumes make one tired. 





MuDIE MEASURE. 
Ten lines make one page ; 
Ten pages make one point ; 
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Books like Henry James’s are a 
reply to the alarmists who think 
the novelist’s occupation going, 
going, going, if not already 
gone. If the day of 
glaring colour is ever 
over, there 
will be 


nr 
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the fine shades to en- 


joy. For humanity will | i> 
always differentiate, N Nae 
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even in a_phalan- y | 
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stery ; and when we Vor > 
are all socialists, or even 
+ oosye =a 
all civilised, we shall ~<{2%-<> 
4 


still be to the novelist Be / 


as individual as sheep to the shepherd. 


IN spite of Henry James’s impersonality, 
I seem to find an autobiographical touch 
in the story called “ Nona Vincent.” Speak- 
ing of the drama and a dramatist, he says : 
“He had had his early days of contempt 
for it, when it seemed to him a jewel, dim 
at the best, hidden in a dunghill, a taper 
burning low in an air thick with vulgarity. 
It was hedged about with sordid approaches 
it was not worth sacrifice and suffering. The 
man of letters, in dealing with it, would have 
to put off all literature, which was like asking 
the bearer of a noble name to forgo his 
immemorial privilege. Aspects change, how- 
ever, with the point of view.” 


THE change of the point of view was when 
Mr. James’s play, Zhe American, was ac- 
cepted at the Opera Comique. Every author 
singes his wings at the footlights sooner or 
later. But the passage quoted remains 
exactly true to this day, and I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Grein’s attempt to save the 
man of letters from the “ sordid approaches” 


has met with such scant 


recognition, and that of all 
the arts the drama alone has 
found no Mecenas. True, 
the founder of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre has made 
mistakes. True, he has 
confounded (or made the 
public confound) sexual prob- 
lems with literature ; while 
for those who desiderate the 
audacious he has surrendered 
his standpoint by submitting 
his plays to the censor, so that both mal- 
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content parties may exclaim, in the words of 
Milton 


‘* License they mean when they cry liberty.” 


But he has given London new artistic sensa- 
tions, even if the coming dramatist has not 
come to him. 


Not that the coming dramatist has arrived 
at any theatre. Instead of him two other 
dramatists have come—Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw. There are affinities 
between the two, though they stand for such 
different things in the public mind. Both 
have impertinence and epigram, though Mr. 
Wilde is seriously flippant and Mr. Shaw 
flippantly serious. Mr. Wilde is miles above 
his critics in wit and culture, and is by no 
means devoid of dramatic instinct, even 
in real life. Lady Windermeres Fan is a 
marked advance upon A /[Voman of No 
Importance, as Oscar would say. As for 
Shaw, he is an Irishman in a million—a kind 
of comic saint, a prophet with a sense of 
humour, a lover of the arts who forces him- 
self to stump the country teaching socialism, 
a vegetarian who eschews the vegetable 
tobacco, a musical critic who is honest—in 
short, an Irish bull incarnate. Shaw and | 
once sat together at the dress rehearsal of an 
opera. The management gave us a cham- 
pagne lunch, but he went off to hunt for a 
vegetarian. restaurant, while I remained and 
praised the lunch but not the music. He 
is often denounced as a charlatan, and I 
have defended his musical knowledge against 
socialists and his socialism against musicians, 
and even now ‘I am ready to defend his 
drama against vegetarians. But among 
critics I will admit that W7dowers’ Houses is 
not impeccable, or, to use Pater’s pet word, 
indefectible. Still, it has many good points, 
which readers may discover for themselves 
(since it leads off Messrs. Henry’s series of 
Independent Plays), and as a drama of 
individual destinies, above all, as a picture 
of the fall of a soul to lower ideals, it 
But, unfortunately, 
Shaw imagines it is a typical representation 
of middle-class life—in order to prove the 
capacity of the race for socialistic ideals the 
socialist always paints men as black as devils 
—and he is proudest of all of his middle-class 
heroine, who beats the servant. Doubtless 
some young ladies have nasty tempers, and 
the delightful new edition of Pepys has 
reminded us all of how that ingenuous gentle- 


is clever and powerful. 
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man basted his maidservant with a broom 
“till she cried extremely.” But Shaw would 
have us believe that the chastisement inflicted 
by Blanche Sartorius before the spectator’s 





eye is not a solitary outbreak, like “the red- 
haired girl’s” bullying of the charwoman who 
used three kinds of soap ; nor does Blanche 
repent, like Pepys, who “did not leave the 
room before the girl was appeased.” But 
even so I can accept Miss Sartorius for 
herself ; it is as a type, as the daughter of 
the capitalist, that I refuse her. Shaw denies 
he meant her as a type, but I know better. 


SHAW’s friends—Messrs. Archer and 
Walkley—have shown their honesty by 
depreciating his drama, and finally by quar- 
relling (in a Pickwickian sense) over Zhe 
Master-Builder. \t is exhilarating to watch 
the encounter of two such brilliant antagonists 
as the Scotch Archer and Walkley, London. 
Archer is still faithful to the Master, and 
Walkley to Lemaitre. Let us hope these 
joint protagonists in the Ibsen boom will 
make it up soon, the Northern champion 
singing— 

‘*We twa hae run up Ibsen’s plays 
And mauled the critics fine, 
But the AZaster-Builder’s come between 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
**For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll quaff a cup to Solness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” 





To make amends to the shade of Burns, I 
beg to assure him that, as imitation is the 
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sincerest flattery, so is parody the sincerest 
tribute to popularity. Those few lines of his 
are worth more than volumes of the most 
“precious” poetry of to-day. The modern 
bard, indeed, does not aim at popularity. 
He achieves his vogue by limited editions, 
and takes pains to prevent himself being 
an influence. He acquires a factitious fame 
and an artificial value by printing only a few 
copies, thus making his paper and _ print 
sought after rather than his matter. It is all 
very well for a book to become rare by the 
vicissitudes of literary fortune, but this 
machine-made rarity can only be prized by 
people who value their possessions merely 
because other people haven’t got them. The 
old minor poet was frenzied and unbought ; 
the new is calm and “collected.” At this 
rate the greatest poets would be those of 
whose works only one copy is extant—in MS. 


THE LATTER-DAY POET. 


BEND, bend the knee, and bow the head 
To reverence the great unread, 

The great unread and much-reviewed, 
Whose lines are treasured like the lewd, 
His first editions prizes reckoned 
Because there never was a second. 


Obscurely famous in his rut, 
Unknown, unpopular, “ uncut,” 


Where Byron thrilled a 
continent, | 

To thrill an auction-room | 
content, y 


He struggles through ob- 
livion’s bogs 

To gain a place in—- 
catalogues ! 

And falls asleep and 
joins the fo 
dust es 

In simple KZ 
hope and 
modest | 
trust ( 

That, though | 
Posterity 
neglect 


a) 


His bones, his books it will collect, 
And these will grow—O prospect fair !— 


From year to year more “scarce” and “rare.” 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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N an essay on “British Poetry,” treating of the great modern 
literatures since the classic period of Greece and Rome, Mr. 
Gladstone once asserted that the epoch of German literature 
“has thus far been the shortest, for it may be said to lie within 
the years embraced by the life of Goethe.” It is a remarkable 
statement, as many statements of Mr. Gladstone are. By a 
process of foreshortening, such as the greatest artists have 
scarcely ever been bold enough to use, he thus pushes back 
into nothingness our oldest heroic poetry, which has come down to us only 
in fragmentary shape; our so-called clergy-poetry, which might have a special 
attraction for him; the Nibelungen epic, Gudrun, and kindred lays, which are 
often called the Homeric poems of the Germans; Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, and the whole Minnesinger school ; the Master-singers, 
whose patriarch, Hans Sachs, Goethe avowedly first took as a model both in spirit 
and form ;--not to speak of the many poetic schools of the seventeenth century ; 
or of Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, who all were older than Goethe. 

However, as Mr. Gladstone annihilates nearly a thousand years of German lite- 
rature for the greater glory of Goethe, he certainly must consider him pre-eminently 
a representative of the “civilised world.” It may, therefore, be of interest to hear 
what that Grand Old Poet had to say about Irish affairs. 

Before quoting Goethe it will be useful, however, to establish his claim to 
knowledge ; for it is to be feared that, when the Irish Question is at issue, Mr. 
Gladstone, in accordance with a well-known custom of his, might suddenly draw 
back, and startle us with an inquiry as to Goethe’s competence. 

Now, any one who has read the conversations and the table-talk recorded by 
Eckermann, must be aware that the great German poet was not only a zealous 
student of English literature, but that he also devoted attention to English politics. 
“T owe a great deal,” he said, “to the Greeks and to the French; but to 
Shakespeare, Sterne, and Goldsmith, I am immeasurably indebted. True, this is 
not a full indication of my mind’s culture. To attempt to set limitations to this 
would be going into the boundless.” It is well known how much he occupied himself 
with Fielding, with Walter Scott, with Byron, with Moore, and with Carlyle’s writings. 
Fraser’s Foreign Review, and the Edinburgh Review, were to be found on his table. 
English critics, whom he formerly had accused of pedantry, he held in high esteem 
towards the end of his life. The history of this country, he thought, was excellently 
adapted for poetical treatment. In the political life of England he saw an element 
of sterling soundness. 
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The study of the English tongue and literature Goethe always highly recommended. 
“You have missed much of the classic languages in your youth,” he said to 
Eckermann ; “therefore you must seek for support in the literature of so solid a 
nation as the English.” He pointed out how much modern German literature was 
indebted to that of England in regard to novels and tragedies. 

Goethe often received the visits of travelling Englishmen ; and he was not slow 
in telling Eckermann to take advantage of such opportunities for enlarging his 
knowledge. In those days, German was also much studied by Englishmen. ‘“ The 
interest taken in the German tongue,” one of his English visitors said, “is now 
great in our country, and is daily on the increase ; so that there is scarcely a young 
Englishman of good family now who does not learn German.” 

“We Germans,” Goethe answered, with a friendly return, “have in that matter 
been beforehand with your nation for half a century. For fifty years past I have 
occupied myself with the English language and literature, and hence am well 
acquainted with your writers, as well as with the life and the political institutions 
of your country. If I were to go to England I should not feel as a stranger there.” 

A few years afterwards, dwelling on the physical difference between the stunted 
Parisians, such as he had seen during the Napoleonic wars in an infantry battalion 
wholly composed of them, and the strong-limbed, lithe, and active Highland 
soldiers of the Duke of Wellington, with their erect and cheerful bearing, Goethe 
went on to praise the fine physical appearance and the frank and firm behaviour 
of the Englishmen he was in the habit of meeting. “They have the courage,” 
he said, “to be what Nature has made them. ‘There is nothing of a perverted 
sham-culture in them; no crookedness of character, no half-heartedness. Whatever 
they may be, they are always complete men. I readily concede that occasionally 
there are also some complete fools among them; but even that is something which 
carries weight in the balance of Nature.” 

“Tt is very strange!” Goethe exclaimed. “Whether it be in the race, or in 
the soil, in the free constitution, or in the sound education—at all events, the 
English seem to have an advantage over many other nations. . . . The happiness 
arising from personal liberty, the consciousness of the importance attributed abroad 
to the English name,—all this is a benefit even to their children, who are treated 
with far greater regard, both in their own family and in their schools, and who 
enjoy a much happier and freer development than is the case among us Germans.” 

From the many utterances of Goethe I have chosen these few to show that 
he was a well-informed judge of matters concerning this country. He was in the 
habit of reading both Paris and London daily papers. Still, he did not indiscriminately 
eulogise English institutions. His conversations are full of satirical and indignant 
remarks on the enormous incomes of the bishops of the Anglican Church. When 
on this subject—Eckermann reports—Goethe spoke “ with malice and irony.” Once 
he assumed the mien and the tone of his Mephisto, in order to ridicule the 
un-Apostolic claims of the higher clergy, and to give vent to the opinion he held as 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

On one occasion Goethe recounted his adventure with an English bishop, who 
had come to Weimar and induced Goethe to visit him, when the bishop presumed to 
preach a sermon to the poet upon the evil, immoral, and damnable tendencies of 
his “Werther,” which, he said, misled people into suicide. Goethe paid the bishop 
back in his own coin, by replying, in bluntest manner : 

“If you speak in this way of poor ‘Werther,’ what tone will you adopt against 
the great of this earth, each of whom, by a single stroke of the pen, may send a 
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hundred thousand men into the field, of whom eighty thousand kill and excite 
each other to murder, arson, and pillage? Why, after such atrocities you offer your 
thanks to God, and you sing a Ze Deum! And, again, if, by your sermons on 
the horrors of punishments in Hell, you terrify the weak souls of your flock, so 
that at last they lose their reason, and finally end their wretched existence in a 
mad-house—what then ?”—And so on. 

This attack, Goethe related, had an excellent effect upon the bishop, who hence- 
forth became as quiet as a lamb, and continued the conversation with the greatest 
urbanity and the best tact. ‘The evening was then passed by the two in the most 
pleasant manner. 

Goethe was of a strong freethinking disposition, “and as little enamoured of 
Protestant sectarianism as of established Churches. At the same time he readily 
acknowledged that Luther and the Reformation had helped to break the bonds of 
intellectual slavery by which the Papacy shackled the minds of the masses. The 
Jesuits and their riches Goethe looked upon as a great danger. 

Now, when the Irish Question came up, in 1829, in the shape of Catholic 
Emancipation, he foresaw that the Bill would be passed, and he wished it to be 
enacted. He thought, however—and his wish was evidently father to the thought 
that such clauses would be adopted as would shield England against any possible 
peril. At the same time, he was convinced that, whatever measures of precaution 
were taken, “the Papal See has interests of which we scarcely think, and that it 
has means of promoting them in secret, of which we have no idea.” He added 
that, if he sat in the English Parliament, he would certainly not hinder Catholic 
Emancipation; but that he would make a declaration in view of dangerous 
contingencies, and that this declaration should be taken down in a special protocol. 
Goethe seems then to have felt much as Mr. Gladstone did when writing his pamphlet 
on “The Vatican Decrees,”—a publication of which he does not like to be reminded 
now. 

It was a few days before the Bill for Catholic Emancipation received the royal 
sanction that Goethe once more conversed with Eckermann on the Irish Question. 

“We learn,” he said, “ from what is going on now, many things of which nobody 
had hitherto thought, and which, without this occasion, would never have been 
discussed. It is difficult to view Irish affairs with clearness; the state of things 
is rather a complicated one. But this much can be seen: that that country suffers 
from evils which cannot be removed by any means whatever, not even by 
Emancipation. If it was a misfortune, until now, that Ireland had to bear her 
evils alone, the misfortune at present is that England is drawn into them as well. 
That is the point at issue. As to the Catholics, you cannot put any trust in 
them. One sees what a sad position the two millions of Irish Protestants have 
hitherto been in, against the superior force of five millions of Catholics ; and how— 
to give an instance—poor Protestant farmers in Ireland, who were surrounded by 
Catholic neighbours, have been oppressed, chicaned, and tormented. The Catholics 
do not agree among themselves ; but they always unite when a Protestant is to be 
attacked. ‘They are like a pack of hounds biting each other, who, as soon as the 
stag appears, immediately fall together and run after him, as a united mass.” 

It may be safely assumed from such utterances that Goethe would not have 
liked to see a separate Parliament in Ireland, the vast majority of which would be 
composed of Romanists, under whose preponderant rule the Protestant and loyal 
minority would be bowed down. 

Let us now turn to Heinrich Heine. That “naughty darling of the Muses,” 
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that latter-day Aristophanes, cannot be said to have expressed his views on Irish 
affairs from any extraordinary love of England. In his earlier days he was only too 
fond of having a joke at Englishmen. He sometimes dealt them rather offensive and 
unbecoming hits. When making a comparison between Wellington and Napoleon, 
he overstepped all limits of the permissible. In his “ English Fragments” (1828) he 
plaintively exclaims :—“Send a philosopher to London; but I pray you, no poet ! 
This bald seriousness of all things there ; this colossal uniformity ; this machine- 
like movement ; this moroseness in their very enjoyments ; this exag 
it crushes all imagination, and rends the heart.” 

In his bantering way, Heine launches out against the stiffness, the taciturnity, 
the orthodoxy, the Puritanism of a large section of Englishmen. “If you speak 
with the most stupid Englishman,” he says, “of politics, he will always have something 
very sensible to say. But as soon as the conversation turns on religion, the cleverest 
Englishman will produce nothing but absurdities. From this, I suppose, arises that 
confusion of ideas, that mixture of wisdom and nonsense, which comes up as soon 
as the Emancipation of the Catholics is discussed in Parliament—a controversy 
in which politics and religion collide. Very rarely is it possible for Englishmen to 
proclaim a principle. They only discuss the utility or the disadvantage of a thing ; 
and they simply state facts, Avo or con.” 

I merely give these passages to show that no Irish Separatist would be entitled to 
accuse Heine of a pro-English or anti-Catholic bias. He was strongly and absolutely 
in favour of Emancipation—on principle. He avows that the most gifted English 
statesmen had always taken that side, ‘as much from a sense of justice as from 
political prudence.” He praises Pitt on that account. He is glad that Burke, 
“the great renegade from the cause of freedom,” could not stifle the voice of his 
heart so far as to act, in that matter, against Ireland. He says that Canning, even at 
a time when he was yet “the serf of-the Tories,” could not see the misery of Ireland 
unmoved. 


rerated London: 
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Of those who opposed the cause of Emancipation, Heine asserts that they are 
simply acting in that spirit of tyranny which is too much ingrained in human 
nature. The attitude of the Anglican Church he attributes to its desire to retain 
a monopoly of tithes. Still, he acknowledges that “that glorious Revolution to 
which England owes most of her present liberties had its source in Protestant zeal, 
and that the English masses consequently look upon the power of Protestantism 
as the main bulwark of freedom.” Many timid souls, he thinks, may also fear a 
revival of Catholicism in England itself, and a re-lighting of the faggots of Smithfield ; 
“for a burnt child fears the fire.” 

Between all these serious remarks, the bells of the jester’s cap are often tinkling. 
That was Heine’s merry way, though he was by no means lacking in earnest conviction 
on political subjects. 

In 1841, after having learnt a good deal more about England than he knew 
in 1828, Heine, who in Continental politics sided with the Democratic cause, came 
out as a thorough Unionist in reference to Great Britain and Ireland. His opinions 
of that time may be gathered from a review of “The Life of Thomas Reynolds,” 
written by the son of the latter, who defended the memory of his father. Opinions 
may differ as to the value of the details of that defence. For his part, Heine says :— 

“ After such light has been thrown on the subject, it is impossible to pass a 
harsh sentence of condemnation upon the man who, though he acted an odious 
part against the rebel gang in Ireland, at all events—we must confess that—rendered 
a great service to his fatherland. For the heads of the conspiracy had planned 
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nothing less than, by the help of a French invasion, to sever Ireland entirely from 
the political connection with Great Britain—a connection which in those days, 
in the nineties, was no doubt an oppressive burden upon the Irish people, even as 
it is still now, but which in coming days will offer that people the most incalculable 
advantages, as soon as the petty mediwvalist bickerings shall have been settled, and 
Ireland, Scotland, and England shall have been fused, in an intellectual sense, into an 
organic whole. Without such a fusion, the Irish would cut a very pitiable figure 
in the next great European tournament. In all countries, taking France as an 
example, populations dwelling near each other, and connected by the bond of 
language, endeavour to effect their union. Large, compact States are thus massing 
together ; and if, in the future, these colossal champions enter the lists against 
each other, struggling for leadership in the world, the best patriots in Dublin 
will then not doubt for a moment that Thomas Reynolds did render a great 
service to his country when betraying the designs of the conspiracy which intended 
separating Ireland from England, and appearing against the conspirators as a 
witness.” 

These remarks are all the more noteworthy because Heine was fully aware 
of the difficulties that still lay in the way of an effective fusion. ‘At this hour,” 
he goes on, “such a tolerant view is still impossible in green Erin, where the two 
hostile parties—the Protestant British party and that of the Catholic Nationalists— 
still oppose each other as grimly and as defiantly as in the nineties, as they have done 
since the days of William of Orange, who left his name to the so-called Orangemen, 
and who is to this day unrelentingly hated by the adversaries of the cause he 
represented. Whilst the Orangemen, at their banquets, joyously toast the memory 
of King William, the other party drink the health of the restive mare which broke 
King William’s neck.” 

In his eagerness to defend the cause of the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, as one useful to progress at large, Heine deals with the man 
who denounced the conspirators of 1798 in a surprisingly lenient manner. He 
says :—“ The son has proved to evidence that it was no pecuniary advantage which 
could have induced his father to take the part of the Government, which on the 
contrary did little for him, and gave him but scanty compensation for the losses he 
had undergone. In this respect, Reynolds is protected also by the testimony of 
the most eminent statesmen in England, principally of the Earl of Chichester, the 
Marquis of Camden, and Lord Castlereagh, who then were at the head of the 
Irish Government. These men praise him on account of his disinterestedness ; 
they declare his conduct to be honourable; and they assure him of their high 
esteem.” 

And in order not to be misunderstood, though he himself had but little sympathy 
with the Tories of those days, Heine adds :—“ However little love I entertain for 
those British ‘Tories, I still do not doubt their word ; for I know that they are much 
too haughty to lie in public for the sake of a paid traitor. They have a contempt 
for all men; and they have a twofold contempt for those whom they pay; and 
towards such persons they are even more sparing of words.” 

Of Wolfe Tone, Heine says that “he was of a noble character, having in him the 
ardent glow of the love of liberty, and that he was acting as the delegated envoy of the 
conspirators amongst the French Republicans.” Heine evidently did not know the 
rather checkered career of Wolfe Tone and his earlier offers to Mr. Pitt and to Lord 
Grenville, the refusal of which offers was followed by his negociations with the French 
Directorate. By way of warning to this country, Heine further says :— 
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“To Ireland, Wolfe ‘Tone returned with the expedition which the Directorate had, 
somewhat too late, undertaken. The details of this expedition, which may be read 
in the book before us, are extremely significant ; showing, as they do, what weak 
resistance a landing would meet with in England, if an expedition were better organised 
than tt was then. ‘Truly, one might suppose the scene were in China, when reading 
that a few hundreds of French soldiers, commanded by General Humbert, could 
insolently roam over the whole country, putting thousands of Englishmen to flight.” 

Having impartially given a number of facts descriptive of the horrors and cruelties 
of the civil war, perpetrated on both sides in 1798, Heine quotes some noteworthy 
passages referring to the mutual distrust among the insurgents. “ In their encampments, 
men, when lying asleep, had always to fear the approach of a comrade bent upon 
stealing their weapons, or even their clothes. ‘The plan, therefore, was, to lie flat upon 
the stomach, and to tie the hat, the shoes, and other things, quite fast about the chest. 
In a fight, they would watch each other closely, every one being afraid of being 
left in the lurch in case of a retreat, which generally was effected very suddenly. 
Hence they did not like fighting during the night, when it was not possible to find 
out clearly what one’s neighbours were doing. Men were always in a state of anxiety 
lest the others should suddenly run away, and leave the remainder in the power of 
a foe who would give no quarter. Nobody trusted anybody else.” 

This description Heine, of course, took from the book of Reynolds’ son. He 
added a hope and a conviction of his own that “ Paddy, in a struggle with John Bull, 
will always be worsted, and that the latter will not easily lose his hold on Ireland.” 
The whole article, as the passages referred to clearly show, was written, on the one 
hand as an appeal to Irishmen to give up their hatred of England, and to frankly 
accept the Union; on the other, as an admonition to Englishmen to redress real Irish 
grievances, but at the same time to remember 1798, and not to allow themselves to be 
lured into a false security. In conclusion, Heine writes :—“ The fusion of both 
elements, of the Germanic and the Keltic, will always produce something excellent ; 
and both England and Ireland will be the gainers, not only politically but also morally, 
as soon as they once form a united organic whole.” 

Now, aword still as to a peculiar statement of Mr. Gladstone. In accordance with 
the prevailing notion, I assume Heine to have been a German—not a Frenchman. 
It would not matter for the purposes of the present article whether he had been the 
one or the other; both France and Germany being within the pale of the “civilised 
world.” However, Mr. Gladstone, with that special information of his own which 
characterises so many of his utterances, observes, when speaking of German litera- 
ture :—‘“I do not reckon Heinrich Heine, who can scarcely be associated with the 
national life of his country, and of whom, on his demise, Thiers is reported to have 
said that the wittiest Frenchman of his generation is dead.” 

Heine, whose prose writings have in the most powerful manner influenced a whole 
generation of Germans before and even after 1848 ; Heine, the political correspondent, 
for many years, of the then chief daily paper of Germany—Heine not associated with 
the national life of his country! Of course, when a man is a great wit and lives 
in Paris, he is forthwith to be claimed as a Frenchman; or how else could the 
phenomenon of his esfr7t be explained? It is, however, somewhat unfortunate for 
Mr. Gladstone’s or M. Thiers’ thesis that Heine himself utterly rebelled against the 
idea of being mistaken for one of a race of which he sometimes said, in his more 
outrageous and outspoken moments, that it was “covered with a monkey-skin.” 

Heine would not even become a naturalised citizen of France. ‘“ It was,” he wrote 
in 1854, “my droll pride as a German poet which prevented me from becoming a 
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Frenchman even fro forma. It was a caprice of my idealism of which I could not 
divest myself. In regard to what we generally call patriotism I have always held 
free notions. Yet I could not defend myself from a kind of shivering fit when I 
was to do anything which, even in a slight degree, might have looked like a renun- 
ciation of my Fatherland.” 

Again :—“ Naturalisation may suit other persons. It does not suit a German poet 
who has written the most beautiful German songs. It would be a horrible, lunatic idea 
if I had to say to myself that I am a German poet and at the same time a naturalised 
Frenchman. I would feel as if I were one of those monstrosities with two heads that 
are shown in the booths of a fair. And oh! how utterly unbearable are to me the 
metres as well as the poetry of the French—that perfumed trash! It is with difficulty 
I even bear their better and odourless poets.” 

But I gladly forgo quoting more from these strong and bitter passages; and 
I will only add that it is a pity Mr. Gladstone should so often make assertions on 
subjects of which, to put it mildly, the rudiments must first be learnt before an opinion 
can be given. 


KARL BLIND 
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Irish Priests in Politics. 
By A PROTESTANT UNIONIST. 

HE position which the Irish Roman Catholic priest holds is unparalleled. The 
clergy of no other Church claim the same far-reaching power. ‘There is 
no need to go into the theory, so often discussed, as to whether or not the 

Roman Canon Law c/aims this unqualified obedience of her children in all matters 
civil and religious, or if a “Catholic Bishop who is a British subject has taken 
on himself an engagement to persecute heretics ” ; for both these questions are outside 
the point at issue, which is, “ What influence do the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland bring to bear upon the political situation in Ireland?” If it were 
possible the “religious differences” would be entirely excluded from this article ; 
but, as this “religious difference” is, so to speak, the point @appui, it is impossible 
to entirely omit this important factor which “so complicates” the situation in Ireland. 
Whether this existing “religious belief” is orthodox Church teaching is not the 
question, but what effect such teaching and such “religious belief” produces in 
Ireland. 

The Irish peasant upon whom Church influence is brought to bear is, generally 
speaking, a person who is deeply impressed with a spirit of reverence for his Church— 
one who, from earliest years, has been taught to believe the voice of the priest 
is the voice of God. That the priest not only has the power of making things 
uncomfortable for him here, but that the priest also holds in his hand the keys 
of heaven, and can admit or exclude him for ever from everlasting happiness, 7s the 
belief of most Irish peasants. 

The clergy of no other Church claim this last great power ; therefore, the action 
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of no other body of clergy can have the same irresistible influence upon their 
flocks. 

That the Irish priests use this actual, or supposed, influence over both the temporal 
and eternal welfare of their flock for political party purposes is a fact beyond dispute ; 
and undoubtedly there are many things done in Ireland in the name of “ the Church ” 
for which it would be unreasonable to hold “ the Church” responsible. In considering 
the situation in Ireland it is essential to take cognisance of the education of both 
priest and people. Priest and people belong generally to one and the same “ class.” 
The son of the peasant who is to become “the priest” is generally taken in his 
early youth from his country home, to be educated apart from other boys, under 
the immediate care and close superintendence of clerical masters. He is taught, 
of course, obedience to the Church, theology, and other priestly duties; but he 
is not taught history or philosophy, neither is he allowed to learn the drift of the 
mind of his contemporaries. ‘Therefore he is ignorant of all that goes on outside 
that theological training which is his speciality. From school the future priest 
goes to Maynooth. From Maynooth, in due course, he is sent out into the world 
to take charge of a parish, with orders to “teach the people and see they are obedient 
to the Church.” All this is very fit and proper; but the priest who has a tender 
conscience and a determination to do his duty often gets himself into difficulties. 
He finds himself in a world and amongst people of whose ideas, objects, wants, 
and wishes he is entirely ignorant. He has nothing to guide him in worldly matters 
outside the teaching of his Church. Oftentimes unable to cope with the surrounding 
turmoil, he is called to order by his superior for having allowed such-and-such things 
to occur without his knowledge, and cautioned to be more careful for the future to “lead 
the people.” 

Thus many priests find it necessary to go “ahead” of their flock. Hence in too 
many cases the Roman Catholic curate is found chairman of the National League, 
the “leader” of the people in mischief and disloyalty, instead of remaining in the 
higher position of their spiritual guide. Once the spiritual position is lowered to 
that of the political demagogue, the priest often actually becomes a more violent 
red republican than his people, because all this worldly strife is new to him. If young 
and enthusiastic, he possesses no clue as to how far political diatribes are founded 
upon fact, he has no guide for his action beyond the deeply-fixed principle that, 
whatever comes, “the priest must lead the people.” Of course there are priests 
in Ireland who take a different stand—men who believe their duties are entirely 
spiritual, and who disdain to soil their higher priestly character by joining in the 
sordid views of the common agitator, or the follies of their ignorant parishioners. 

The mischief is, that such priests as these never attain the same widespread 
influence as those “political” brethren whose names are household words amongst 
the agitators. The “good” priest, so to speak, is only known in his own parish 
and amongst his own people ; while the “ political” priest exercises a power almost 
illimitable. 

As an example of what is meant. The late Father Davis of Baltimore, who was 
not a noisy politician, and was recognised in England as having devoted his life to 
ameliorating the condition of the people of Baltimore, was very little known or 
spoken of by those of his own Church in the neighbouring counties of Kerry or 
Tipperary ; while Father Humphries of ‘Tipperary and Father M‘Fadden of Gweedore 
are potent factors in the political life of Ireland. 

That certain of the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland rule with a high hand is 
beyond dispute, and that their proceedings are raising a question as to their right to 
dictate to the people is equally certain. Thus we see the Parnellite party, obedient 
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to their Church in religious matters, repudiating the interference of the priest where 
it interferes with their preconceived political aspirations ; consequently the priestly 
influence was antagonistic to the Parnellite candidates at the last general election. 
There was nothing more convincing of the absolute sway of the priest than the many 
incidents of that election. In some cases a “ Protestant candidate” was supported by 
the Parnellites, to show ‘heir freedom from religious bigotry ; but nowhere, when a 
“political priest” exerted his power, was the Parnellite, were he of the Protestant 
or Roman Catholic faith, elected. ‘The Unionist party in Ireland are often upbraided 
by Roman Catholic Unionists, because some of the Protestant Unionists in Ireland 
prefer the Parnellite to the anti-Parnellite party, which feeling Roman Catholics 
attribute to a bigoted hatred of their priests. ‘The only preference Protestant Unionists 
have for Parnellite over anti-Parnellite is that they rejoice to see their Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen assert a right to exercise a freedom of opinion against the 
assumed right of the Irish priest to dictate to them as to their political action. For 
political party purposes Roman Catholic Church influence has been shamelessly 
gerrymandered in Ireland. ‘The Roman Catholic hierarchy have acted independently 
of the Head of their Church. Excepting Bishop O’Dwyer, the bishops allowed the 
Pope’s Rescript to be a dead letter in Ireland, inasmuch as it was not read to the 
people of Ireland in the parish churches, as ordered by the Holy Father. ‘They act 
independently of the law of the land, of the law of their spiritual head, and claim 
to be themselves ¢he law-givers to the people of Ireland. 

For years the Irish priests have struggled to obtain entire control of the education 
of the people of Ireland. ‘To a very large extent they have succeeded in so doing. 
In very many places the education of the people is therefore deeply tinted with the views 
of the priests, instead of being of that wider and non-sectarian character which is 
universal in England. Here is a sample of the teaching of the political priest. The 
Rev. Eugene Sheehy objects to landlords. He says to a large audience, Oct. 3rd, 
1880, “We will have vengeance upon you landlords ; we will not knock your brains 
out, but we will aim a sure blow at you; we will aim at your purse, and that is the life 
and soul of a landlord.” Again, Dec. 17th, 1881, this same leader of the people 
declaims : “ Fair rent! Fair rent is an abomination, a crime, not only against modern 
civilisation, but a crime against common-sense, and a blasphemy against God.” 
Another political priest, Father David O'Hanlon Walsh, thus teaches his people 
(Oct. 7th, 1885): ‘ The rent you pay depends upon your own determination . . . once 
the resolutions (as to rent) are passed, you are bound to stick to them . . . the man 
who breaks these resolutions is to get no forgiveness this side the grave, and J hope he 
will not get it at the other side until the day of judgment. Do that, my friends, and then 
it will not be a mere question of ros. or 15s. reduction, it will simply be a question 
whether you will . . . pay any rent atall ... you. . . may demand 19s. 113d. in the 
pound as easily as that.” These are the teachings which these political clerical leaders 
give to their people. What wonder, then, that there is disaffection and dishonesty in 
Ireland, seeing that the priest appeals to the cupidity of the people, and preaches war 
instead of peace. Here again is a later specimen—a sermon preached in Abbey 
Dorney chapel by Father Brosnan, Aug. 14th, 1892: “Thursday would be the day for 
bringing him turf, and this year he expected more than ever, for certain reasons. If 
any one took note of his sermon in the chapel without his permission he would 
have his revenge.... It was a glorious day that the Tory Government was kicked 
out.” Referring to the women who cheered the Parnellite candidate, he said, “I 
only saw five girls there, Sheelah, Rhu, and bastard makers.’ He then handed his 
MS. sermon to a reporter, continuing—“ The grand old man, I hope, will crown 
his long and honourable life by giving to Ireland what she has been fighting for 
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within the last century . . . you have held to the cause of Ireland and the Church .. . 
you have belied the men who spread about you were not Nationalists . .. you will 
keep the faith intact, and next defend the Flag of Green . . . never desert your 
Church or Saggorth Aroon (priest) . . . there are spies in your midst . . . proclaim to 
the English people you will not be satisfied with any government except one of your own, 
presided over by your own sons, laws made by your own sons . . . be obedient . 

to your fathers according to the law of God .. . respect the ministers . . . who have 
fought the Tories to keep you in your Irish homes.” The bishops of the Church 
preach the same disaffection. As Lord Salisbury remarked in Derry on May 26th, the 
proceedings of the Meath Election Petitions have been a revelation of the means 
advised by the bishops and practised by the priests there. Against the veto of the 
Head of the Roman Catholic Church, the powerful organisation of that Church was 
put in force by Bishop M‘Nulty, and the people of that Church were, under threats of 
eternal punishment, obliged to vote for the Anti-Parnellite candidate who was canvassed 
for by the parish priest. 

In a large school there are the few good and the bad boys, with a large gathering 
of indifferent ones. In that school the “ good boy’s ” influence is generally subordinate 
to the bad boy’s. The latter is the mischief leader—the hero whom the many weak 
ones follow to their own undoing. ‘This hero generally holds up the “good boy” to 
derision, as the milk-sop, the. Methodist, the one whose example is to be avoided ; 
which nullifies much of the good that might be done by that good boy’s example. 
It is the same with the Irish priest: the political firebrand, who subordinates his 
spiritual to his party functions, is the one who has most influence upon his ignorant and 
reverential flock. It is this all-powerful and subversive Church influence which has 
been the bane of Ireland for the last seven hundred years. It is this prostitution of 
their Church organisation by the priests for a political purpose, that has ever and always 
been the danger against which the Irish administration has had to contend. Such 
assertion of priestly power being at the present time unknown in England, makes 
it almost impossible for the English people to understand why Irish Unionists are 
obliged to set their face against and to complain of priestly influence in Ireland as 
detrimentai “ to law and order.” ‘The legitimate religious influence of the priest over 
his flock has nothing whatever to say to the situation in Ireland. It is the illegitimate 
use to which priests put their religious influence and Church organisation, the unfair 
threats made by them of pains and penalties, both temporal and eternal, believed in by 
the Irish peasant, that secure for them the great political power they so industriously 
exercise. It is this strangling of freedom by the use of religious influence for 
political purposes, against which all those who value their civil and _ religious 
freedom, be they Protestant or Roman Catholic, are now contending in Ireland. 


A. M. Rowan. 


Trish Priests n Politics. 
BY J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 


HE power of the Irish priesthood in the political life of Ireland is one of the 
facts in the Irish Question which it would be the utmost folly to deny. It is 
a fact capable of a perfectly satisfactory explanation, and does not in itself, 
if properly appreciated, import any danger whatever into the concession of self- 
government to the people. The political power of the Irish priesthood has its origin 
far back in the dismal annals of the past. ‘The Irish priest owes his influence to the 
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tradition, handed faithfully down through many generations, of heroic self-sacrifice, 
courage, and devotion. ‘Time was when the priest was the one friend to whom alone 
the people could turn to fight their battles against oppression and to save them from 
famine. The Irish priests sprang from the people themselves, were animated by the 
same hopes and aspirations as their flocks, and were the only men on the side of 
the masses with sufficient education to lead them in temporal affairs. ‘The passionate 
attachment of the peasant to his persecuted faith, and the sacred character with which 
that faith invests its ministers, went to complete that power in political matters, which 
down to this moment is exercised by the Irish priesthood. 

I will not stop to consider here the mistakes which marked this political leadership 
of the priests: what I desire to do is to show that as it exists under the fundamentally 
different conditions of to-day, its significance and its potency have been alarmingly 
exaggerated. With the advance of education and political thought amongst the 
masses, the influence of the priests in Irish politics has undergone a complete change. 
Upon this matter I may, perhaps, be taken as an impartial witness. For two years 
I and my colleagtes have been engaged in a contest with the practically unanimous 
body of the bishops and priests of Ireland, and my experience has been such as to 
convince me that, while the arm of the Church is still strong and under certain 
conditions omnipotent in Irish politics, the spirit of independence of thought and 
action has spread and is spreading with enormous strides amongst the people, and 
that no fear need be entertaised of a future Irish Parliament being for any long period 
dominated by clerical influences. The priesthood is only powerful under certain 
conditions. For example, when Mr. Parnell started his movement, he found himself 
confronted by almost the entire body of the bishops and priests. In some places, no 
doubt, he had clerical sympathy from the first, but these were the exceptions. In by 
far the greater number of Irish counties the Land League met with either the open 
or secret opposition of the clergy. Mr. Parnell went on, and after a few short years 
this opposition changed into support, and at no time was it of sufficient power to lead 
the people away from the League. Again in relation to the Plan of Campaign the 
same thing occurred. In this instance the clerical influence came from Rome itself. 
Few Irish priests identified themselves with the movement, but in spite of Church 
influences, in spite even of the Roman Rescript, the people stood by the Plan. 

The explanation of the comparative triumph of the clergy over Mr. Parnell and his 
friends after the split in Committee Room 15 is simple enough. First of all, there 
was no question of Home Rule at stake. If the bishops and priests had sought to 
lead a revolt against Home Rule, not a single Irish constituency would have followed 
them. It was, indeed, under the dishonest guise of an anxiety to safeguard Home 
Rule that many were asked to desert the man who had made Home Rule possible. 
Then the priests were able to quote as agreeing with their view the majority of 
Mr. Parnell’s own party. Had Mr. Parnell in Committee Room 15 secured a majority 
of even one in his favour, in my opinion the power of the priests to destroy him would 
have been but small. 

More potent than either of these things, perhaps, was the deplorable moral 
question which gave the priests their real power during the crisis. ‘They preached 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland that the question of Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership was a religious and not a political question. The minds of the people 
were confused. Had the priests rested their case upon political considerations, 
Mr. Parnell would probably be alive and at the head of the Irish nation to-day. But 
they did not do so: they told the people the question was a religious one, and those 
of us who regarded the matter as purely one of politics were held up as attacking 
religion and morality. Speaking the other day in Meath, Dr. Nulty still maintained 
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this position. He said: “I simply say to you, my friends, that Parnellism is the 
greatest moral curse that ever appeared in this country. For the last seven centuries 
we have had nothing to compare to it. It was a deliberate and wilful uprising against 
the authority of the clergy, against the priests and bishops of the country. ... The 
question we had to deal with was not a political question ; it was purely a religious 
question; and on the religious question the bishops and priests could make no 
compromise. I come to you as a messenger sent by God to teach you all things; 
for our Lord commanded me to teach you. I must teach these things in their 
entirety and their fulness; and if I entered into a compromise with Parnellism, 
I would betray the trust imposed on me by God.” 

I say, therefore, that the power recently exercised by the Irish clergy was due 
mainly to these three reasons. First, they were not attacking Home Rule; on 
the contrary, they maintained that it was necessary to overthrow Mr. Parnell in 
order to safeguard it. Second, they were in agreement with a majority of the 
Irish Party freely elected by the people in 1886. ‘Third, the deplorable proceedings 
in the Divorce Court enabled them with some plausibility to urge upon the people 
that the question was after all a religious and not a political one. Had any one 
of these three conditions been wanting—had they attacked the national question, 
had they a majority of the Irish Party against them, or had the scandal of the 
Divorce Court not occurred—the Irish clergy would have been defeated all over 
Ireland. 

And even with all these conditions in their favour, what has occurred? In 
the boroughs of Ireland, where political education is naturally the most advanced, 
the electors polled in the proportion of about 3 to 2 in favour of the Parnellite 
and against the Anti-Parnellite canditates; and taking the whole of Ireland, over 
seventy thousand Catholic votes were cast in favour of Parnellite candidates and 
in direct and open opposition to the unanimous and active opposition of the 
bishops and priests. The Irish metropolis declared solidly against the inference 
of the clergy, and it is an undoubted fact that as time has advanced the Party 
which resents and resists undue clerical interference in political affairs has grown 
in strength and numbers every day. 

What does all this point to? The conditions under which the influence of 
the priests carried most of the Irish seats at the last elections cannot arise again. 
In the absence of those conditions the clergy would have been most undoubtedly 
defeated. Even when fighting with these favourable conditions on their side, a 
large and determined section of Irish Catholics, in spite of odium and mis- 
representation, stood forward to oppose their influence. Surely the inference 
is irresistible, that the days of wholesale clerical intimidation in Irish politics are 
numbered, and that in an Irish Parliament perfect freedom of political thought 
and action would be speedily established and jealously guarded. 

With regard to the recent exhibition of the enormous power of the Irish priests 
in politics, it is only fair to note one further and most significant fact. ‘There was no 
question of Catholic and Protestant mixed up with it at all. Mr. Parnell and his 
party were attacked by the priests for a variety of reasons, amongst which no feeling 
of sectarian animosity or bigotry had any place whatever. It mattered not to his 
clerical opponents whether the Parnellite candidate was a Protestant, a Dissenter, or 
a zealous Catholic. If any distinction were made at all it was rather in the direction 
of pressing opposition further against a Catholic than against a Protestant. In the 
recent elections in Meath, consequent upon the petitions, the Parnellites ran one 
Catholic candidate and one Protestant; and the priests did the same. Mr. Jordan, 


the member for South Meath, is a Protestant, and the member for North Meath is a 
VoL. I.—No. 3- 30 
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Catholic. Whatever may with justice be said in condemnation of the recent action of 
Irish priests in politics—and I for one will not be accused of desiring to understate 
the case against them—no one can truthfully allege that they have used their power 
for any bigoted or sectarian motive. 

For all these reasons I do not entertain the smallest apprehension of any attempt 
to use Irish Legislative autonomy for sectarian purposes. I believe the influence of 
the priests in Irish politics is rapidly waning. I am convinced that, though the 
clerical party triumphed at the last elections, the contest of the past two years in 
Ireland has injured the political prestige of the priesthood almost beyond recovery, 
and that the new Irish Parliament will not be five years in existence before it has 
resolutely shaken itself free from the control or improper interference of clerical 
influence in political affairs. 


J. E. ReEpDMonp. 














MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMPETITION. 


No. 1. 
“A Sitting of the Proposed Dublin Parliament.” 


HE drawings which have been sent in to us for our first competition have 

T fully realised our anticipations that this novel feature would prove attractive 

to a large section of our readers. The subject selected was a difficult 

one, requiring a good deal of imagination on the part of the competitors, as well 

as a considerable perception of humour. The artistic standard reached was 

creditable ; and, indeed, many. of the drawings were most cleverly conceived. We 
have unhesitatingly decided that the first prize of £10 10s. should be awarded to— 


MR. R. SPENCE, 
South Preston Lodge, North Shields. 


Though other individual drawings may have been better, still Mr. Spence in his 
series of tour drawings has. displayed so much ‘imagination and humour, that we 
feel that there can be no question as to his being entitled to the first prize. 

One drawing by Mr. Charles Fairfield, of 21, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill, S.W., 
in its elaborate composition and humorous details, appears to us so good as to 
entitle him to an extra prize of £2 10s. We give our readers facsimiles of Mr. 
Spence’s four drawings, and of the one drawing by Mr. Fairfield, to which we have 


already alluded. 
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